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Foreword 



These instructional materials were developed as a supplement to the Alaska State Model 
Curriculum in Renewable Natural Resources/Agriculture. The topics covered focus on 
competencies from the curriculum for which materials were not readily available to Alaskan 
teachers, and provide information which may not be sufficiently covered by existing curricula. 
These instnjctionai materials reordered some of the units, competencies, and tasks found in the 
curriculum. Compiling these materials allowed for more in-depth review of these fiekjs whk:h 
resulted in some combined units. 

Each unit begins with a teacher page which includes the competency and tasks from the 
Curriculum. An oven/iew. suggested learning activities, and resources for more information on 
each topto are also provided. The Resources sectton suggests some materials available for each 
area. Teachers and students shouM also contact their focal and state libraries, and government 
agencies which often have resource libraries from whfoh a wealth of materials can be obtained. 
A number of Cooperative Extenston publicattons are referred to in this publication. Some of 
these publicatfons may have been revised to meet the current conditions or deleted if the 
materials are no longer appropriate. The inventories of some other publicattons are tow. and 
may or may not be reprinted when the supply is exhausted. 

This document should not be considered comprehensive. For example, how could one be 
comprehensive about self-sufficiency in such a widely diverse state? As was explained in the 
Foreword to the state model curriculum, the term "Self-Sufficiency" was used in lieu of 
subsistence. Subsistence has been defined as "traditional." Some self-sufficient natural 
resource users in Alaska couW be inventing their own more efffcient methods of harvest. Hence, 
the term "Self-Sufficiency" was substituted. Self-sufficiency is seen as incorporating 
subsistence. 

Many activities refer to "Project Wild." a herakled program created by a consortium of western 
states. This project is available to Alaskan teachers through the Projec'. Wild Coordinator at the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game. In order to obtain the materials, teachers must go through 
the Project Wild orientation class. Contact the Project Wild Coordinator at the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game. Box 2-3000. Juneau. AK 99811. or call (907) 465-4190 for 
details. 

It is hoped that these materials will offer ideas to vocational instructors and information for 
students for vocational natural resource courses in Alaska. It should be noted that a number of 
the competencies and tasks explained in these materials have an accompanying risk. Instructors 
shoukJ contact sources such as the Cooperative Extenston Office. U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary or 
Fish and Wildlife Protectton before undertaking any of these inherently hazardous tasks. 
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Work with 
the Resource 



Skills for Self-sufficiency 

Teacher Page 



Competency: 
Tasks: 



Introduction 



Use skills for self-sufficiency 

Explain tasks in producing food and fiber for personal use including: 

a. hunting 

b. fishing 

c. gathering 

d. preparing 

Explain tradittonal roles of gathering in Native Alaskan cultures 
Identify traditional roles of men and women in self-sufficiency in Native Alaskan 
cultures 

Explain ways to barter or trade resources 
Identify wortc as: 

a. animal handler h. gatherer 

b. boat builder i. house buikier 

c. carver j. hunter 

d. dott maker k. skin sewer 

e. farmer/gardener I. tanner 

f. fisher m. trapper 

g. fc)od preparer n. weaver 



In 1986 the Alaska State Legislature stated that game boards shall distinguish among subsistence users by 
applying the following criteria: i) customary and direct dependence on the fish stock or game population as the 
mainstay of UveBhood; 2) local reskiency; and 3) availability of altemative resources. Subsistence is a 
controversial idea. As explained in the foreword to the "Renewable Natural Resources/Agriculture Cuniculum. 
"it is not our purpose here to address the controversies regarding subsistence, but to present the various skills 
necessary to live a 'subsistence llf estyie* in Alaska. To incorporate those skills not necessarily historical, but which 
can be tenned a 'self-sufficient* Efestyle, we will for the purposes of this curriculum use the term 'self-sufficiency' 
in place of subsistence. Subsistence is itself not taught in the schoots-it is handed down from generation to 
generation. Indeed, in Alaska, the issue of subsistence has been one of the wore hotly debated issues of recent 
time. 



Overview 

Subsistence is not an area in which one wou'1 look for a job. The truth is, however, that because of the bounty 
of Alaska's natural resources, a larger percentage of the populaticn derives their sustenance from the land, air, 
sea, and streams than in any other state. 
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Suggested Learning Actlvltlea 

1 . Brainstonn tasks involved in a self-suffk:ient lifestyle. 

2. Invite local Native ekJerc to class to discuss the tracfitional division of labor in gathering and other self- 
suffteiency activities. 

3. Invite local subsistence users to school to display items prepared for self-sufficiency use including 
snfK>ked or dried .^udmon, venison, berries in oil, edible plants and other foods, handmade boats, dolls, 
canrings, basketry, handmade tools, handnnade clothing from tocal fibers and skins, etc. 

4. Visit local people involved in self-sufficiency activities. Obsen^e them and inten^ew them. 

5. Contact the Alaska State Museum to obtain traveling multi-mecfla kits and publications on the household 
duties of TIngit women and on the Eskimo child. Kits contain a variety of hands-on materials and 
activities suitable for all grade levels. 
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Reaourcea 



Alaska Stata Musaum. 395 Whitt'er Street, Juneau, Ak. 99801 . Excellent multi-media kits and publica- 
tions available on a variety of topics, witti materials and actMties suitable tor all grade levels. 465-2901. 

Division of Subslstanca, Aiaaka Dapartmant of Fish and Gama, Box 3-2000, Juneau, Alaska 99&02. The 
Subsistence Division pubtahes a number of papers annually. These papers, whUe technical in nature, help in 
understanding parttcular subsistence uses. 

Nunam KHiutaisti, P.O. Box 2068, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-2856-77je environmental and research ann 
of the Assoctetton of VWage CouncU Presidems. the official representative body for the fifty-six Native villages 
of Alaska's Yi^n-Kuskokwlm Delta region. 

Rural Aiaaka Raaourcaa AssocMton, c/o RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908, Anchorage, AK 99520. Newslet- 
ter dealing witli subsistence issues. 

Aiaaka Nativ Arta mnd Craft* Alaska Geographic Society, 1 37 East Seventh Avenue, Anchorage. AK 99501 
(907)563-5100 

Boy Scouts of America, Direct Mail Diviston, P.O. Box 909 Pineviiie, NO 281 34-0909. The h/lerit Badge 
Lbrary offers pubUcaBons spec^ to many areas related to wOdlSe. Sample topks inckide Backpacking. 
Camoba. Environmental Science. Hsh and WileMtt Manaaamant. e^na ral Scinnoi Inftect Study. Plant 
Sciaa^ and Veterbnarv ftHttnn* Write for complete Kst. Booklets $1.25 each. Also, the Hakibnok is an 
excellent resource. 

nam Gufcte to gdfcto wiM Plant* Stackpole Books, Hanisburg. PA, 1974. 

Tom Brown'a FlaM QuMa To LMna With Thm garth jom Brown Jr With Brandt Morgan Illustrated By Heather 
aolyn And Trip Becker, Berkley Trade PubRcattons Editton, New York Berkley , Books,1984. Tom Brown is a 
highly-regarded woodsperson. 

Living BY tlW Sttaaonft Juneau School District InclBan Studies Program. 1 0014 Crazy Horse Drive, Juneau. AK 
99801.(907)586-2303. 

"Tha Roia of PIsharlas in tha Aiaaka Economy," Hartman, Baker, Dean, Mills, and Wolfe, from Alaska Rsh and 
Game Magazine, January-February, 1988. 

Root. Slam and Laaf: Wild vaqatahiaa of Southaaat Atoaka by Glen Ray, South East Regional Resource 
Center, 210 Ferry Way, Juneau. AK 99801. 

Soruea Root Baakatrv of tha Aiaak« Tiinqw Frances Paul, Educatton Division, United States Indian Service, 
1944. Anmjthoritativeandwonderiulbook. Most likely out of print A copy is available from the state library in 
Juneau. 80 pages. 

"Subslstanca. What Is It? How Doas It Workr Alaska Department of Fish and Game, pamphlet, 1984. 

WIM Edibia and Polaonoua Planta of aiaaka Cooperative Extension Service, University of Alaska, 1976. 

"ThaWay WsLIvs," fourlS-mlnute VHSvkleos, 1981. Available through the Alaska State f^lm Library or from 
KYUK Vkleo Pmducttons, Pouch 468, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Shows several aspects of traditional 
Yup'ik Eskimo culture: dog mushing; ice fishing tor black fish: a seal party: and storytelling using the dance sttok. 
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How dom^ thm BoBrdm of FIshmrtms and Gami dmtlnm subslst»nc^9 

Self -sufficiency means making your om way with your own resources* In Alaska that self-suffteient lifestyle often 
includes sutaMence. Subsis te nce may l>e thouight of as a subset of self-sufficiency. Some degree of self- 
sufficiency is available to eveiyoiie. Subsistence has kMig been important in the Alaskan Hfestyle. Not only have 
Nath^ ptople depended on the land for sustenance for eons, many Alaskan Non-Natives participate in the 
subsistence Westyle. So how is subsistence defined? in 1 986 the Alaska State Legislature defined subsistence 
uses as the 

"aoaOQinniUSiaL eustonmv Mnd tndlHonai us^ oi wtcL rmnMfabia Ksoumas bv a mskl^nt domicile in a rural 
dr»a of thm statm for dinct pmraor^ or fMmiiy conaumotlon as fana. shelter, fuel, dothing, tools or transportation, 
for the mekingendseUngofhi:iJcran ertlclee out ofnonedlhle bfimducts offish and wHdIIfy resources taken 
tor pereormi or fimfy oorwmpOon, end tor the custorrmry trade, barter, or sharing tor personal or family 
oonsufiv)tk)n:ia this paragraph, lirnky rrmans pereona related t)tood, marriage, or adoption, andgperson 
Mngln the houeehold on a permanent baa(i»««* 

The "Alaska Boaids of Rsherise and Qame implement the law. They provide subsistence fishing and hunting 
opportunities by rsgulaiton, as requ:red by the law. No priority is involved in simply authorizing subsistence uses. 
Only in a situalk>n of relative rieource shortage does priority oorne into ^ necessary to 

restrict hanrest, subsistence usee wW be the last to be cut back. Of course, no usenncluding subsistence may 
be aik>wed to jeopaidtee fish and game reeources. The state constHutton, statutes, and regulations all mandate 
that sustained yield ie the paramount concem in managing fish and game. 
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The boards evaluate whether a use of resources is a subsistence use by applying these criteria: 

* a long-term, consistent pattern of use 

* a use pattern recurring in specific seasons of each year 

* methods and means of harvest which are efficient and economic in tenns of effort and cost 

use of tradttional means of handing, preparing, presendng, and storing fish or game 

a use pattem which includes the handing down of Icnowledge of fishing or hunting sidlls, values and 
lore from generation to generation 

a use pattem in which the hunting and fishing effort and products of that effort are shared among 
others in the community 

a use pattem which includes relance for subsistence purposes upon a wide diversity of resources 
and provides substantial economic, cultural, social, ond nutritional elements of the subsistence 
user's We" ("Subsistence: What is it? How Does it Woric?") 

Self sufficiency is usually defined in four ways: 

a. hunting 

b. fishing 

c. gathering 

d. preparing 

These are not the only means of self-sufficiency. Building a family house, providing family transportation, hauling 
water or constructing plumbing or electrical s^ems are all setf-suffldent activities. 

Since the time of the above regulations, the Alaska Supreme Court ruled that use of the eight criteria above 
was noi legal, in Madison vs. ADFS G (1985), the Supreme Court stated that *lor a particular hunt, when all 
residents who want to cannot be allowed to hunt, to protect the resource... three statutory criteria must be 
employed to determine who may hunt. The criteria are: 

1) customary and direct dependence upon the resource as the mainstay of one's 
Ivelihood; 

2) local residency 

3) availabilty of alternative resources. 

This case caused the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game to issue separate rules and regulations for subsistence 
users. 

How an gathering scHvlttos tmdimnallv divided s^ona rMmbors i% tNatlvm Alaskan 

suSuaaz 

Native and Non-Native peonje who rely on self-suffldency in the state often si>pplen)ent their cfiets with gathered 
foodstuffs. Gati^ering has supplemented the Alaskan diet for centuries. In Gkfcfings* book Fomst Pgicimfts in 1 880 
he noted: 

"While some members of the family mend nets, others take digging sticks and hunt for polygonum roots 
and tubers along the banks of the river and inland on the margins of ponds. Wiltow leaves are gathered 
for food eariy in the season, as is also wild rhubarb and a variety of other green plants. Some greens 



are eaten raw with fish oil, while others are tx)iled into the stew with tish or meat. (Giddings, 1 956: 1 0) 

"August is...berry-pjcMng time. The women take every opportunity to go out on the slopes of the hills 
with bifch bark baskets and beating sticks to secure quantities of blueberries, some of which can be 
preserved in oil, some eaten at once, and some altowed to half dry for winter use. Other berries, such 
as cranberries, black and red currants, and yeHow cloudberries, are eaten as they ripen but are seldom 
kept for any length of time." (Gkfclngs, 1956: 17) 

Many Alaskans enjoy picking wiU berries. Berries are common throughout the state, particulariy in the treeless 
tundra areas of the In terior and North Stope. Often those who pfck berries may combine the activity with another 
such as fishing. f i 



What am thm tmditlcnal mima o1 mmn and wonrnn In s^if^sufHciMcy in NatlvG Alasksn 
culturaa? 

In many Alaska Native cultures berry pkddng or other gathering activities were relegated to women. As noted in 
KUUVANMtIT SUBStSTgNng! TradMonal gaktmn Lifii in thft Latter Twentieth Cantufy in the mid 1970s along 

ihe Kobuk River, it was the women who pk:ked the berries. 

Historically, crafts were sometimes dMded atong the Ines of sex. As Alaska Nathm Arts and Crafts notes, lust 
as ivory carving wasonce a pursuit reservedoompletely for men, the sewing of skin garments was and still is done 
primarily by women. Although men hunt or trap most of the game used to make dothtng, women skin and dress 
the animals and cut and process the hMes. *Some craft makingwas historically completed by either sex." Ooll 
making, an Eskimo art form at least 2,000 years okl, is often the shared activity of men and women," the authors 
note. ^Alaska l^atfv» Arts and Crafts, p. fifl and 71) 

Frances Paul, in the book Spmca Root Baskatry of tha Alafii<a Tflngit noted in 1944 of basketmaking that, "in the 
oM days the entire business from the first selection of materials to the finished product, was women's Ww.l; " 
f Spmca Root Baskatry of tha Alaska THnqit. p. 13) 

The Alaska Department of Rsh and Game notes that in rural Alaska many "primary sodal roles revolve around 




subsistence: commor.iy harvesting by nnales, processing by females, support roles for children and the very 
elderly.** (^e Role of Rsheries In the Alaska Economy, ' p. 5) 



Some traditional belefs of the roles of men and women might InchJde having men or women present at events 
reserved just for that sex. For example, Athabascan lore states tfiat "any woman on the ice during eeling time 
[when eels are taken for subsistence purposes] Is bad luck. And [according to author George Bryson] if a group 
of women were ever to step out on the tee, the cunrKJlative effect of their feminine presence probably would drive 
the eels crazy-sending them scattering off In a thousand directtons never to be seen again.** (The Night of the 
Eels, p. F-15) 

What an somm wavs to hurter or tradm solUsufflclmnc v resources? 

It is Important to recognize that the law addresses bartering or trade of resources taken for subsistence: 

"a usa pattern in which the hunting or fishing effort or the prochjcts of that effort are distributed or shared 
amongothers withinadefinable community of persons, includingcustomarytrade, barter, sharing, and gift- 
giving: customary trade may include limited exchanges for cash, but does not include signiftoant 
commercial enterprises; a community may include specific wiHS^tges or towns, with a historical preponder- 
ance of subsistence users, and encompasses individuals, families, or groups v^ho in fact meet the crite ria 
descrg)ed in this subsection..." 

So, barter and trade are alfowed tor personal or family consumptton. 



There are many ways to be self-sufficient In Alaska. You can build your own house . You can hunt your own food. 
You can praser j your own berries or make yourself a pair of moccasins. 

If self-sufficiency was defined as professtons, those professtons might be: 



Obviously, self-sufficiency is a wkle-ranging professton. And, It Is a viable contribttor to the Alaskan economy. 
What would be the shape of the Alaskan economy if everyone had to buy their foocistuffs from the supermarket, 
if every job was Indoors, in an office? 

'SUBSISTENCE: WHAT IS IT? HOW DOES IT WORK?, pamphlet, Alaska Department of Rsh & Game. 
Division of Subsistence, 1984. 



How can I ba salf^suMnlant In Alaska? 



animal handler 

boat builder 

carver 

doll maker 

farmer/gardener 

fisher 

food preparer 



gatherer 
house builder 
hunter 
skin sewer 



tanner 

trapper 

weaver 
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Use the 
Resource 



Means and Methods of Self-Sufficiency Hunting 

Teacher Page 

Competency: Undtrstand mMns and methods of self-sufficiency hunting In Alaska 

Tasks: Compare tradttional versus contemporary means of hunting 

Identify long temi impacts of hunting on the overall resource base 

Explain hunting techniques by species 

Ap|xopri&:ely choose weapons 

Safely handle weapons 

Practice safe hunting technkyjes 

Explain and practice hunting ethics 

Introduction 

Hunting is a major industry in Alaska as a sport, with numerous sporting goods stores, hardware stores and gun 
supply shops benefitting. It is major in temns of seif*sufficiency and subsistence, with thousands of Alasi<ans 
deriving a good part of their foods via hunting. Few other places in the world have such a large portion of the 
population so deeply rooted in the resource. 

Qvarvlflw 

* 

No one knows just what is going to happen to hunting in Alaska. Hopefully, the game will remain andsubsis- 
tenco will continue to be a viable lifestyle. Some changes have taken place. Once*plentiful game is in some 
places rare, while those who histortoally were Me to take game when they needed it may find themselves 
restricted by regulattons. Probably most would agree that the self-suffio'ent lifestyle is here to stay in 
Alaska, and that hunting will not diminish in importance. 

Suggested Learning Activities 

1 . Invite an expert on tradittonal hunting to class to discuss the difference between traditional and contempo- 
rary hunting methods. 

2. Invite game btologists to dass to discuss the impacts of sport and subsistence hunting on the wikliife 
resource. 

3. Invite representatives from local sportsmens groups to di^ss different techniques for hunting different 
species and to tak about which guns are most appropriate for different species and types of hunt. 

4. Invite a representaUve from the NRA to class to demonstrate how to clean and safely care for weapons. 

5. Dissemble , clean, reassemble a shotgun, rifle, handgun, following safety mles Ksted on page 

6. Role-play firearm safety measures. 

7. Take field trips to shooting range and practtoe firing. 

8. EiQlfifitJaOkL "The Hunters,* p. 157 

9. Debate the ethics of hunting. Is it right to kill for sport? For trophies? How much of the kill should a 
hunter use? 

10. See the Alaska State Museum multi-mecfia lots and publications on Athabaskan caribou and Tlingit 
fishing and hunting for hands-on materials and a variety of activities suitable for all grade levels. 

RMQUrCM 

Ala8kaStateMuseum,395 Whittier Street, Juneau, Ak. 99801. Excellent multhmedia kits and publica- 
tions availabto on a variety of topics , with materials and activities suitable for all grade levels, 465-2901, 
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Cooperatlva Extension SmvIm. University of Alaska-Falrtwinks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairt)anks, AK 99701 
ExcetentputOcatlons include 'Alaska's Game is Good Foodl', Tanning at Home' and other publications 

Division of Subsistence, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau, Alasica 99802. 

National Rifle Association, leoo Rhode island Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20036 The manual Basic 
HunfflfSfif/tfft is an excellent piMcation concemkig the hO¥V-tos otnreams and intnxAjctoty hunting. Obtain 
copiesfmrnNRASales, P.O. Box96031. Washington. DC 20090-6031. Quotations used by pennission. National 
Rifle Association. 

Nunam KitlutsistI, P.O. Box 2068. Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-2856-77ie envlmnme ital and research arm 
of the Association of Village Council Presider^, the official representative body for the fiffy-six Native villages 
<a Alaska's Yukon-Kuskokmm Delta regton. 

Rural Aiasica Resources Association, c/o RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908, Anchorage. AK 99520"A/e**s/e/- 
ter dealing with subsistence is^s 

"TheNlghtof the Eeis,''l)y George Bryson, Anchorage Daily News, December 6. 1980. pp. F-i4to F-17) 
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Means and Methods of Self-Sufficiency Hunting 

Haw do traditional nmthods of hunting comnan with what wo do fndav? 

The answer to this question depends on how far yoi j want to go back in time. When we compare ways or maidng 
a living, things have changed quite a bit over time. Depending on the location in Alasica, it wasnl very long ago 
that groups of people were hunting without the use of firearms. They often set out hunting without mode m modes 
of transportation-aircraft, snow machine, ATVs. The sidil of the person might have had a lot more to do with 
hunting success than the capabiMes of their equipment. Though Native Alaskans had, through tradii some 
contact with fireanns prtor to the arrival of the Euro^Americans, most of their hunting involved wooden and skin 
snaies,traps,bows,arrows,andstone*tippedspears. Somemetalwasused,thoughinitsnaturalstate. For most, 
hunting involved staNng on foot and Mnng with arrow or spear. 

What dooa mv hunting do to thm ovarall rasourea9 

Every human being needs to think about his/her impact on the overall resources. There are several questions in 
this regard-what is the short*term impact and what is the long^erm impact. Short-term impacts might be 
negligible. Youinightberemovingartrnalswhichcoukijnthefaceofaiongwimerahead,becomesu^^^ Long- 
term impacts could involve a reducticn in wiUHfe populatkm. Hunrans have the caf^Bty to reduce wikJIife 
populattons-witness the buffak) on the Great Plains. Modem management, however, has in many places in the 
U.S. allowed wikJIfe populattons to increase. In some areas hunters, by reducing numbers, keep wiMlife from 
cleaning out their ownfbod supply. In these places humans replace Mstoiic predators. State, and in some cases, 
federal laws sen^e to control hanrest to ensure condnuatkMi of healthy populations. Abkling by state and federal 
lawsandofferinginputtochangethoselawswhenneededsen^esthe interests of both hunter and wikjiife. Though 
game laws are supposed to be based on sdenWIc research, natural systems are very complex. In some cases, 
laws and regulattons may not always guarantee continuatk>n of a species. Ir^ ^ch a case, ethtos wouM dictate 
restraint. The Alaska Department of Rsh and Game, U.S. Rsh and WildHfe Service, and other agencies employ 
wikffife btotogists who continually monitor impacts of hunting on wikllfe resources. Assisting in monitoririg by 
abidirig by stale laws concerning Icenses, tags, harvest tickets, reporting harvest, and, perhaps most importantly, 
partidpating In the review process of laws and regulations will help ensure healthy populations in the years the 
years to come. 





Do hunting tachnlquaa ehanaa tor dlffarant spaclas? 



Yes. Ifyou'rehuntingforwalrusyou'dusedifrerenttechnkiuesthanifyouweremoosehunting. The idea of hunting 
for self-suffldency is to get close enough to shoot into a vital area. What differs about hunting techniques is the 
different means of staMng for different game. Hunting techniques for moose might involve keeping to game trails 
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and willow groves. For deer, you will stalk high in mountains in the early fall, as low as the beach in winter. In 
the Brooks Range caribou are dispersed on open tundra in late summer, passing through mountain passes in 
August or September. Techniques vary with people, communities and for species. If you're a beginning hunter, 
going atong with someone else helps you to perfect your own techniques. 

How do I ehooao tho right gun for tha riaht fnh9 

Different people prefer different guns. Hunters have a great interest in the subject and they will readily infonn you 
of their preferences. Many people are taught by their father or brother or friend. Another place to find information 
is from an outfitter or guWe. Workers in hardware stores, gun shops, and gunsmiths will help with selecting the 
right gun fbr your purpose. 

As the National RH le Association notes.lirearms are generally classified by their type of 'action'. The five basic 
types are: bolt actton, pump actton, lever actton, hinge actton and semi-automatic action. A bolt action firearm 
operates on a Bft, pull and push sequence similar to a door bolt and even k>oks very similar. On a pump action 
firearm, the fore-end of the stock is pumped back and forth in order to open and ctose the action. The pump action 
firearm is sometimes called a 'slkte' or trombone' action." A lever action firearm has a metal handle which is tocated 
just behind the trigger. To open the actton, the handle is pulled downward away from the stock. The hinge action 
fireamj opens, or Imaks" in the center, similar to the movement of a door hinge. To open the action, the release 
handle is pushed to one side and the barrel or barrels are pressed downward. A revolving action is easy to identify 
because of its round cylinder. This cylnder is actually a magazine whteh acts as the chamber when properly 
aligned with the barrel. 

The actton release on a revolver is different on various models. Many revolvers have a latch-type release on the 
skle whtoh altows the cylnder to swing out. Some revolvers have cylinders whfch cannot be swung out or a lifted 
up and must be toaded and untoaded through a toading gate on the skle. A fireami with full automatic action will 
insert, fire and eject all cartridges in its magazine with a single, continuous trigger pull, masic HnrrtBr'sfiiiirifl 



How do Isafalv handim waanon^? 

As the adages say, treat every gun as if it is toaded, and never, never point a gun at a human. Anyone familiar 
with guns knows how many people have been huri or killed cleaning, transporting, and just handling their weapons 
Guns are deadly. 

The National Rifto Association lists the foltowing roles: 

1 . Always keep the muzzle pointed in a safe cfirection. 

2. Treat every firearm as if it were toaded-even when you think it's not. 

3. Keep the action of the firearm open except when actually shooting or when storing an 
untoaded gun. 

4. Use the right ammunition for your fireami. Carry only one type of ammunition to be sure 
you will not mix different types. 

5. Be sure of your target-and beyond. Identify the target, then took past it to be sure it is safe 
to shoot. Donotshootwhereyourbulletwillricochet. Bullets can ricochet off rocks, trees, 
metal, water and other surfaces. 
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6. Alcohol, drugs and shooting do not mix. Drugs and alcohol may impair your judgment. 

Keen judgment Is essential to safe shooting. 

7. Beware of fatigue. When you are tired, go back to camp. Fatigue can cause carelessness 

and clumsiness which can cause accidents. Fatigue can cause you to see things that 
areni really there. 

8. When you have finished hunting, unload your gun before retuming to your vehicle or 
camp. (Basic Huntftf^s Guide, p. 165) 

How csn I hunt safely? 

With all the wide open spaces In which to hunt, many Alaskans have not experienced the dangerous overcrowding 
of hunting areas experienced elsewhere. Hunting safety involves safely handling your own weapon(s), shooting 
only at a target youVe definitely kientified, and using safety and sunnval skills. 

The National PSi^ Assodatton states, Ihere are several ways to cany a gun safely and at the same time have your 
gun ready for quick use in the fiekl. 

Whichever carrying method you use, these basic ailes apply: 

1 . Keep the muzzle pointed away from yourself and others. 

2. Keep the safety In the "ON* position when carrying a firearm. 

3. Keep your finger outsMe the trigger guard. 

The NRA Bsts rifle carries as "two-hand or ready carry, cradle carry, trail carry, elbow or side cany, shoulder carry 
and sBng carry.* (Basic Hunter's Gukte. p. 178) 

What am soma mthlcs In hunting? 

The dict^nary states that ethics are: study of ^generd nature of morals arxiofthe specific moral choices 
to be made by the individual in his relationshp with others; the philosophy of morals, or The moral quality of a 
course of action: fitness: propriety. ' 

Morality Involves making choices based on overrkJing universal principles. Moral or ethical hunting might include 
using what you kill, hunting lawfully, not hindering the rights of others to enjoy the same privilege . These principles 
take into account the future of the species, the cfignity of the animal and of yourself, and of thinking of tliose who 
come there to hunt after you. You might think of an ethtoal hunter as one who obeys the law, leaves little or no 
impact, and uses what he/she kills. 

The Alaska Rsh & WlkWfe Safeguard program asks those who hear of a fish or wildlife violation to report it. Call 
the operator and ask for (800) 478-3377, a toll-free number. It's tme that the person you report may get in some 
trouble, but all need to reaKze that everyone affects our environment, our wikJIif e, and each other. Ethical conduct 
requires diligence. Modeling ethical conduct yourself will go a tong way to Influencing others. 
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Hunting 

Teacher Page 



Competency: Hunt 

Tasks: Obtain state hunting license 

Identif'/ mles and regulations for area in which you wish to hunt 

Identify state regulations for game for which you wish to hunt 

Obtain game tags 

Wear proper clothing for condttions 

Carry first aid and survival gear 

Operate and repair ATC, skiff, or other equipment used in hunting 

Set up hunting camp as needed 

Describe behavior of species hunted 

Use appropriate hunting methods fOr species hunted 

Use sun^val skills in the out-of-doors while hunting 

Dress game in the DeM 

Transport the han^st 



Introduction 



Alaskans ctosely Wentify with hunting. Hunting provkies the main dsh on many an Alaskan table and some 
families are fully self-suffk:ient. While means of hunting have changed, the involvement with the land remains. 
Those who suivive by hunting have a strong interest In the well-being of the prey. 

Overview 

Though self-suffldency Is not a job In the cash economy, it offets a good bit of food and fiber to Alaskans' tables 
every year. Hunting can offer quality k)w-fat protein. Additionally, hunting as a recreational and sports activity 
offers economks benefits which can benefit largely self-suffteient and subsistence communftie?, though the cash 
advantages may be outweighed by impacts on game. 

Suggested Learning Actlvltlea 

1 . In preparation for a hunting expeditton, obtain a state hunting Gcense and game tags. 

2. In preparation for a hunting expedition, decide on the game species for whteh you wish to hi rt and 
carefully study the state mles and regulattons for the area and for the game species you have chosen. 

3. In preparation for a hunting expeditton, pack appropriate ctotWng, first aid and sun/ival gear. 

4. Transport people and gear to hunting site and set up a camp. 

5. Before you leave on your hunt, talk with experienced hunters about the behavtor of the species you are 
hunting. What infonnatton about its behavior will help you to tocaxe, foltow, and bag your quarry? 

6. Begin your hunt, dressing for the wsather and carrying appropriate survival gear. Keep in mind the rules 
and regs for your quany, safety in the out-of-doors and with flreanns, and the behavior of your prey. Stay- 
calm while you shoot, aiming for the animal's lungs so that you doni damage the shoukJer flesh. 

7. Write about your hunting experience. What was it like to track the animal? What were your thoughts 
when you first looked at It? How did you feel as you stared at the animal through the sites on your gun' 
What was your reaction to the kill? WoukJ you do it again? What wouki you do differently next time? 

8. After kilHng your prey, dress it down Immediately in the fiekl, foltowing the tips on pages 1 5 and 1 6 

9. Transport the meat, gear, and people back home. 
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Cooperetlv« Exttnslon S«rvlc«, University of Alaslta-Fairbanks. 303 Tanana Dr.. Fairbanl<s, AK 99701 

Departmont of R«v«ihm. Rsh and Gam« LIcansing Section, 11 1 1 W. 8th Street, Room 108, Juneau, AK 
99801 (907)465-2376 

Division of Sui3sistenc«, Aiaslta Oepartmont of Pish and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau. Alaslta 99802. 

Nunam KKiutsisti. P.O. Box 2068, Bethel, AK 99559 (907} 543-2856-7779 environmental and research am 
cf the Association of Village Council Presidents, the offkial representative txsdy for the fifty-six Native villages 
of Alaska's Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta regkin. 

Rural Alasica Resources Association, c/o RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908, Anchorage, AK 99520. Newslet- 
ter dealing with sut)sist9r)ce issues. 

Survival Education Association, 9035 Golden Given Road E., Tacoma, WA 98445 Offers the text Surviv- 
ing the unftxpttrtsfi a curriculum gukto for wildemess survival and sun/ival from natural and man made 
disasters. 

Books: 

Alaskan Camn Cook Alaska Northwest Put)lshing Company, Box AA88, 1 30 Second Avenue South, Edmunds. 
WA 98020 

"Alaska Gams Rsgulattons", No. 29, Governing recreational, subsistence and commercial uses of Alaska's 
wildWe. Available from sporting goods stores, gun stores. ADFAG offices, from FWP officers, or from Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game. P.O. Box3-2000. Juneau. AK 99802. This booklet lists thelaws. regulations and 
definittons related to hunting in Alaska. 

Hunters oHha laortham Fnna at. Rtohard K. Nelson, University of Chicago Press, Chicago and London, 1973. 
Discusses designs for sunnval among the Alaskan Kutchin Athabascan people. 

Hunters of tha ttortham tea Rtohard K. Nelson, University of Chtoago Press, Chicago and London, 1969. 
Detailed description oftechnkfues. equipment, and Eskimo ArcOc tore. 

Sun/tval. Evaaten. and gaeapa. was intended for Army personnel. However, this manual contains useful 
infonnatton for seV-suffteient outdoors living as well. It covers firemaking and cooking, finding tood and water, 
sun/ival in cold weather, and much more. AvaMrie for $9.00 from: Superintendent of Documents. U.S. 
Government Printing Offk». Washington. DC 20402(202) 783-3238 

You and Your Wild Gam* Coop rative Extenston Servk:e, University of Alaska, 1983. 



Hunting 



Do I naed a hunting lleansmf 

Yes, Alaska law requires a hunting license tor hunting, trapping, and fishing. Hunters may obtain licenses, metal 
toddng tags, han/est reports and tidiets from any designated issuing agent or by mail from the Department of 
Revenue. Han/est reports \Mith attached han^est tidcets may be obtained without charge from any licensing agent 
or Department of Fish and Game office. 

Wham arm Hunting nilaa and mas^ 

You can pick up a copy of Alaska Gam« Ragulatlofw at virtually any gun store, sporting goods store, or Alaska 
Fish and Game office, or from the local Rsh and Wildlife Protectton Offteer. To use their self-explanatory booklet, 
familiarize yourself with the statewide general intormalion. detennine the Game Management Unit (GMU) in whteh 
you wish to hunt by studying the maps in the booklet, and turn to the portion of the booklet kjentifying the species 
for which you wish to hunt. When seasons or bag imits differ tor various types' of hunter, read under either 
SulMistanca Hunter. RMidem Hunter or N-^nresldeni Hunter, depending on which category is right tor you. 
You will find the dates tor open season. 



Whara can I find ovarall stata rana e oncaming huntln^9 

Overall state regulattons are Isted in the Statewide InfOrmatton portion of Alaska Game Regulations. 

Statewide 'ifonnation includes InfonnaHon about land designations, definitions, common vfolations. intormatfon 
on licenses, nfietal tocking tags and fees, statewkte provistons. permits, methods and means of taking game, 
infonnatton on possesston and transportation of game, useof game.andemergencytakingofgame. Thisbooklet 
is invaluable to the self-suffteient hunter and sports hunter alike. 

Whara can I find gama tat^af 

Licenses, metal tocWng tags, han^est reports and tickets may be obtained from any designated issuing agent or 
by mail from the Department of Revenue. Rsh and Game Licensing Section. 1111 w. 8th Street. Room 108, 
Juneau. AK 99801 Phone (907) 465-2376. 

Laws and rules vary per spedes and area regarding game tags. The booklet Alaska Game Regulattons will 
inform of special rules and regulations regarding game tags. 

Do I naad apaelal tilnthl ng tor hunting f 

Special ctottiing tor hunting might include ti^ditional ctothing in some rur^ areas or 'high tech' gear used fPr 
backpacking or hiking. Expect the unexpected because the weather in Alaska can be unforgiving. Ctothing which 
insulates when wet. including wool and synthetics like polypropylene and pile, rain gear, proper footwear, and 
protection from Insects is invaluable. Protect youreelf from the killer, hypothenrta 




Should I ta ka first aid and survival gttarf 



Rrsl aid and survival gear are a must in Alaska. Hypothermia has been termed the silent killer. Even the shortest 
hunting trip has the potential for disaster. Survival gear, knowledge and skill are a nearly unlMatable combination. 
For example, in spring, 1988, thirteen Eskimo walms hunters went out to sea on an k» fk>e near St. Lawrence 
island. They were tost tor nearty two weeks. A search was mounted, though visibiity was poor. Eventually, the 
hunters made their way to land, and were found on a remote end of the island. They had survived using theirown 
wits and skills. 

Take warm ctothing of wool, pile, fiber or polypropelene maferial, extra food, a space blanket for warmth, and 
especially dry food such as rtee, noodles and/or dehydrated foods which doni take up much room but have 
conskJerable food value. The first aid and survival gear you take depends on your storage space. If you have 
a pennanent cabin used for hunting, you can stock a good bit of sun^al gear such as wool blankets, matches in 
jars, camp fuel, wood, canned goods and dry foods (kept in bear-proof containers). For first aid equipment you 
couM stock a backboard, triangular bandages, air splnts, and even oxygen. Bask: first aid kits are available from 
many sporting goods and boat supply stores. If your space Is limited on a boat, snow machine, or in a backpack, 
just take the basics. For sun/ival, you need water, wannin, food, and shelter. 

What maehlnarv ahouM I uaa far hunting? 

Most who hunt for self-sufficiency use some sort of machineri' lo get to and from the hunting site, to haul game, 
or to transport meat Alaskans use a variety of machinery when hunting, including all-terrain vehtoles, all-tenrain 
cycles, skiffs, flat-bottom boats, air boats, and pick-up tnjcks. Many hunters use aircraft to get to an area and to 
bring out game . Be familar with mles and regulations regarding machinery. For example, three-wheelers are 
not pennitled in the utility corridor five miles eittierskte of the trans-Alaska pipeline and aircraft may not be used 
for subsistence purposes in nattonal parks. You can find out how to use the particular machinery localiy. ATCs 
and other vehicles come with operators manuals tor sendee. 

Do I naad to sat uo a hunting eamp7 

Setting up a hunting camp is a matter of preference and custom. In Alaska many areas are too far from the road 
system tor easy accessibility. Some Native groups set up hunting camps in traditional sites, tor example, the tent 
camp north of Anaktuvuk Pass. Those who use aircraft cannot, by state law, fly and hunt on the same day, so 
for those using aircraft, a hurting camp i& necessary. A variety of criteria are used to select the tocatton tor hurting 
camps-ease of access, nearby lake tor itosx plane or airstrip or gravel bar tor wheeled plane, access to good 
hurting, access to a stream for drinking and cooking water, safety, wind condfttons. 
If you are camping in terts in your hurting camp, keep a clean camp, mirtmixe your impact, bum or carry out all 
refuse, and doni feed the animals. 

Is It Important to know tha bahavlor of a soaelas hnnfartf 

As those who are seh-suffidert can testify, self-sufficiency is not easy. Subsistence hurting can involve 
generations of irtonrotton, a lifetime of skills. Using the rifle, bow, or harpoon is just part of the skill of hunting. 
Knowing the behavtor of the species hurted puts the hurter in the right place for the kill. In a way, hurting is 
knowing the behavior of the species hurted. 

Know the foods preferred by your quarry. L:ack bears can be tound atong salmon streams or in dense broshy 
areas where they may feed on benies. You can stalk upstream during salmon-spawning, or hunt in the area of 
bear trails when benies are ripe. In high courtry seek a lookout point and search above timber Bne. Bears may 
stay and feed for quite some time in a single berry patch. Black bears hibernate from November to April or May. 

MooM consume wiltow, aspen and birch. In summer they feed on undenivater vegetation in shaltow ponds. In 
mourtainous terrain bulls spend the sununer and fall at or above the tirrtoer Bne. Artlers are shed in November 
December and January. 
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Caribou, being herd animals, are usually found in groups. They may be found sleeping during the wann afternoon 
hours. 

Deer feed mainly on herbaceous plants. In spring they are found on buaches to feed on new beach grass, sedges 
and plantain. As snow recedes, they feed on salmonberry and blueberry leaves, skunk cabbage, and marsh 
marigold. By July they are ft nd in the high country where they can find skunk cabbage. At the first snows they 
slip down to the high timber & aMer sides, feeding on young shoots of salmonbeny and black currant. When 
the snow comes, they head a Ittle k)wer in the trees, feeding on woody plants such as blueberry. When the snow 
is deep they are forced to open beaches to feed on dry beach grass, kelp and even evergreens. 

Elk, introduced to several is»ands in Alaska, use a variety of foods including bluejoint grass, sedges, lupine, 
fireweed, cow parsnip, sea lovage and chickweed. in winter ek feed on highbush cranberry, eklerbeny, willow 
and sprouts of devirs dub. 

Bl8on, Ibund in the Delt^ Junctfon, McGrath, Healy and Copper River drainages, eat grass. Mountain goats are 
found in high mountair pastures in summer. In winter they may be driven down into the trees by harsh conditions. 
Dall ahMp feed mostly on grasses, leafy ground plants, mosses and Kchens on alpine stopes. in winter they can 
be fourd on wind-blown ridges which have grass exposed. They may be forced to descend to tower levels on 
mountains to find plants to eat. 

A factor influencing the behavtor of all the the above species is the rut, or mating season. 

The hunting of marine mammals, restricted to Alaska Natives, depends on access to the animals (sea and ice 
condttons), migratton patterns, and factors such as fat content. Seals, for example, are hunted generally in winter 
because a seal shot in summer sinks. Whale hunting, generally only found from St. Lawrence Island northward, 
depends on migraUon pattems recognized by generattons of experience. Walrus hunting depends on favorable 
sea and ice conditions for hunters. See Richard Nelson's books, Huniflrs of the NQfthem Icq and Hunters of the 
Northam Forest. 

What about moropriatm hunting nmthods for sd^I^s hnnf^9 

Appropriate hunting methods include abkjing by state and federal law. The best place to find out appropriate 
hunting methods is from other hunters, in this regard, not every hunter is going to tell you secrets. In some 
communities a level of tnjst must be reached before such appropriate methods are revealed to you. Though many 
books and magazines exist discussing vartous hunting methods, in some communities the best way to learn is 
by reaching that level of tmst with those who have hunted that area. 

Fbr big game It helps to know behavtor pattems. You i ne^d an appropriate fireann. For bear, a rifle of at least 
.30 caliber using a bullet of at least 180 grains with no less m about 2,500 foot-pounds muzzle energy wori^ 
best. A chest shot whtoh reaches lungs and h :art Is important for bear. For moose, a rifle of at least .30 caliber 
with a bullet of at toast 200 grains and 2,500-foot-pounds muzzto energy should be used. For caribou the shots 
may be tongnjp to 300 yards. Caribou are thin-skinned and fight-boned. Use a high-velocity rif to like a .270, .284, 
7 mm or .30-'06 and a bullet weight of 1 25 grains minimum. For deer, use a rifle in the .30-06 class. Walnjs, with 
thtok hides, are taken with hlgher-cafiber weapons than seals, inquire of tocal hunters for details. 

What an somo hunting survival aklllM 9 

Hunting sun/ival sMito involve being ready for weather and other variables. The ability to erect a shelter, buikl a 
fire, signal an aircraft, and obtain tood in a pinch may mean the difference between your surviving and not. 
Hypothermia is the killer in Alaska. Be prepared for cool-or ooU- weather. Plan for delays. Extra food in your 
pack, a Sleeping bag in a waterproof sack in your aircraft, some waterproof matches in a jar in your skiff , may mean 
the difference between fife and death in an emergency. 
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How do I dnss gamm In thm flBld7 

SmaH game can be transported dressed or not dressed. Tlie Cooperative Extension Service has some excellent 
pui^lications on dressing game. The publcation You and Your Wild Game offers the following Summary of 
Handling ProcedufBs: 

1. Bleed by cutting the throat or stiddng. Caution: Do not cut the throat when the hesKi is 
to t)e mounted. 

2. Eviscerate [cut the guts outj as soon as the animal is dead, 

3. Hang to drain and \/iash inside ¥¥Hh dean ¥¥ater. Put the carcass on logs or rocks if it 
cannot t)e hung. 

4. In warni weather, when possible, H is strongly recommended that you take the carcass to 
a cooler the day of the klK. 

5. If skinned, use cheesedoth or tght cotton bags to keep the carcass dean, to protect the 
meat fnm insects, and to aKow cooling. 

A Makesure the internal temperature of the meat is cooled to 4(r Forbetow within 24 
hours. This may require oooKngfacUtles. 

7. IMt aging times and fotow the aging procec^res outlined. 

8. Trim fat and inedble parti from the carcass when it is cut, 

9. Mbc 1S%porkorbeef fat ¥¥ith ground game and 35% pork fat with fresh ganie sausage. 

10. Wrapallcuts(freshorcured)ingoodquality freezer paper and store at 0" For coU^^^ 

11. Lirrnt frwh game to eight rmnths' frozen storage and seasoned or cured game to four 
monfhs* storage. 
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The publcalion continues: "When the animals have been shot in the ribs, internal bleeding into the chest cavity 
may be enough . Most other shots take additional bleeding. Some hunters stick the carcass by severing the large 
bloodvessel leading to the heart. If no trophy is desired, slashingthethroat all the way to the bone will aid bleeding. 
Proper bleeding improves keeping qjaiities and appearance of the meat." fYou and Your Wild Game, p. 3) 

You and Your Wild Gamm oonHnuas! "A carefully dressed game animal is the huntefs pride. Two major mies 
to follow are: 1. Get ail the innards omestines. lungs, liver, heart) out as soon after the kill as possible and 2. Get 
the carcass off the ground, and, if possible, into the shade to cool as soon as dressing is completed. 

"Since time is vital to the qualty of the meat, start by removing the innards qutekly and completely. To dress, lay 
tho animal on its back and block the carcass on both skJes with rocks or k>gs to keep it from tipping over. Stand 
next to the front legs facing the tail. Start a knife sit in the hWe in the center of the breastbone. Contimje cutting 
the hkle from the breast bone to the udder, in the case of a female, or to the penis opening, in the case of a male. 
Be careful not to cut the entrails [guts]. Some hunters prefer to insert their whole hand in the opening just below 
the breast bone as soon as a large enough cut is made. The knife is then grasped by the handle with the blade 
pointed upward. This procedure avoUs puncture. Other hunters avokl entrail puncture by inserting two fingers 
(one on each skJe of the knife Wade) in the sit next to the breastbone. 

"As the hkJe is opened the two fingeni are used to push the entrails down and away from the knife. If the animal 
is a female remove the udder by cutting underneath. If the animal is a male cut down the side of the penis and 
remove the penis where it Is attached to the hind legs. The scrotum and testtoles can be cut off or, if the head is 
to be removed, and left at the site of the Ml, the scrotum shouM be left attached to the hide for sex kJentification. 

"Next, cut around the anus and pul the large intestine into the body cavity. At this point in the dressing procedure 
the carcass can be tipped over and the entrails rolled out. Some cutting with the knife to loosen the entrails from 
the body wal will be necessary. Removethe Iverandthen cut through the thin diaphragmthat separatesthe chest 
cavity from the entrails. Cut through the hkJe Just in front of the breast in the breastbone cavity. Nowretumtothe 
cut in the diaphragm and pul hjngs, heart, windpipe and gullet out of the carcass. If you plan to have the head 
mounted make sure that the cut is a smal one. Better stil, reach thrcugh the diaphragm hole up into the neck as 
far as you can and, working Mnd, cut k>ose the windpipe and gullet ahead of the lungs. Remove the chest contents. 
Set the heart and Iver on a rock or dean tog to drain and cod. 

"Necks of animals, other than those which wil be mounted, shouM be slit open, and the gullet and windpipe should 
be removed. The breast bone and the pelvic bone shouki be spit and propped open. They can be split with a 
knife if the hunter Is experienced. If the hunter is inexperienced it is best to use a saw for making these cuts. 

"Wipe the body cavity thoroughly with a clean doth, or wash if water or snow is available. Prop the cavny upen 
with sharpened sticks and hang the carcass until the cavity surface is thoroughly dry. Be sure there is good air 
circuiatton. Put the carcass on rocks or togs if it cannot be hung." ^You and Your Wild Game pp. 4-5) 

Some hunters, who have Imited space on aircraft, snow machine, or ATV, bone their game in the field and place 
meat in cheesedoth. Cheesectoth altows air contact and reduces parasites on the meat. 

How do I tmnsport thm harvest? 

Traditionally the hunter might have hauled the game out d the field on his back. Today, with the exception of the 
roughest country, you will probably use sonoe sort of machinery to bring the harvest out of the fiekl. Some hunters 
use All-Terrtiin Vehicles (ATVs), some use small aircraft, others drag the han/est to the road and haul it out by 
pickup. If you Ive by a river or the sea, you might transport the han^est by skiff. 
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"Hunters who hav» long distances to travel siKXjid not atternpt to transport skin-on carcasses in warm 
weather because the meat often spoils en route. Carcasses should be skinned, quartered and packed in ice 

for the trip home. " /YonandVotif VWIrififlma p. 6) 




Means and Methods of Self-Sufficiency Trapping 

Teacher Page 

Comptteney: Undtrttand niMns and mathoda of aalf-sufflclency trapping In Alaska 



Taska: 



Compare traditional versus contemporary means of self-sufficiency 
trapping 

Identify impacts of trapping on the overall resource 
Apply conservation and game management principles 
IdenUfy njles and regulations for hunting and trapping 
Compare types of traps 
Equip for trapping 
Present and set bails 
Care for and set traps 
SIdn animals 
Tan skins 

Market sWns and hktos 

Cut out and design patterns on skins 

Manage txjsiness records related to trapping 



Introduction 



Non-Natives first came to Alaska in search of furs. The fur industry is an important industry in the state. Not only 
does it represent a way of Hfe for many self-suftidency trappers, txit it also contributes to the mral economy. For 
tourists coming to Alaska, purchasing furs adds to their experience. Trapping, however, is a growing business 
under siege from those opposed to trapping on moral grounds. According to the Juneau Empire, in 1 960, only 
1 6 trapping pemiits were issued tor (what is now) the Kenai Nattonal Wikflife Refuge. The winter of 1987-88 saw 
76 pemnits issued. 

Ovarvlflw 

In 1985 500,000 men, women and young people supplemented their Income through trapping In 49 states. That 
year retail fur sales amounted tc $1 .65 billon. 

As Wlllam Schneider relates: There Is a subsistence Mestyle which often Involves trapping. When Natives and 
a considerable number of non-Natives who have been raised In the North are Eving a subsistence fifestyle which 
involves trapping they are: i ) returning to an area where they have trapped with par )nts or other relatives; 2) 
combining tradnional sidRs and modem technology; 3) selling the furto a trader, fur buyer, orfur company forcash; 
4) using the cash for many things, some related to subsistence, some not ; 5) recognized In the community for their 
success In trapping because trapping Is considered importam for people to do In winter. Trapping has always 
involved an exchange, first for goods then for cash. In some areas, for almost 1 00 years cash has been a part 
of the trapping economy. Cash Is a necessary part of Ife In rural Alaska and cannot be divorced from the 
subsistence economy. Trapping for exchange, first goods then cash has been a strong accuiturative force from 
the prehistoric to the present. It has Influenced settlement, yearly cycle, clothing, diet and other aspects of life. 
The quest for furs has focused international attention on Alaska and continues to shape the history of the state. 
Trapping offers the opportunity for Individuals to maintain an Intimate tie with the land and to still acquire cash 
necessary for llveHhood. Trapping is attractive to many newcomers to the North , in part because they feel trapping 
provkJes a chance for self-sufHriency and because they kjentify with an activity which has some historic depth." 
fTrannino fiuhnamr, in Alaska- A I ftnarv And Porhaps A Dflstlnyr! pp. 19-20) 
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Si'^gestftd Learning Actlvltlea 



1 . Invite trappers to class to show slides, display Afferent kinds of traps and furs, and to discuss how they 
set and care for traps, mn trapllnes, kill and skin their prey, prepare skins for market, market the skins, 
and manage txisiness records. Ask for their comments on the appropriateness and usefulness of trap- 
ping njles and regulattons, and conf Bets with other trappers. 

2. The Alaska State Museum has several multi-media kits and publications containing furs, slides, informa- 
tion, and learning activities that apply to tioXh hunting and trapping. These circulate throughout the state 
t)y request. Contact the Alaska State Museum, 395 WhitUer St., Juneau, Alaska 99801 

3. Protect Wild: "Pro and Con: Consumptive and l^n-Consumptive Uses for Wikilife', p. 33. Research and 
deisate the topic. 

4. Study the rules and regulattons for trapping. 

5. Research and detiate the use and ethics ot using different kinds of traps. 

6. Prepare a photojoumalstic essay on one trapper. Accompany an experienced trapper into the field. 
Take notes and photograph this person's activities, from setting traps with bait to checking traps, killing 
and skinning animals, tanning or otherwise preparing skins for market, and actually selling the skins. 
Obsenra your trapper keeping track of business records. 

RftSQurcea 

Aboriginal irappsra Faderatlon of Canada. 450 RkJeau Street, 4th Ftoor. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1 N 5Z4 
A gmupof26membersoonsolldated toassistAlxriginalPeopleofthemanyregionsofCanadainbecomingmore 
awareandbetterorganizedsothattheyooulddelivere(ijcationalmaterialandproj 
resources and the fur industry. 

Cooperatlva Extension Servtee, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 

Division of Subsistsncs. Alaska Department of Fish and Gams, Box-3-2000, Juneau, Alaska 99802. 

Fur institute of Canada, 60 Btoor Street West, Suite 205, Tomnto, Ontario, Canada M4W 3B8 Offers a fine series 
of pamptilets: 'Fur Ranching:' The Fur inOistryTTrap Reseanh.:'Furt)earers'':'Trapper Education'; The 
History of the Fur Trade': Trappers': 'Aboris^i Trappers': 'Our Land. Our Culture. Our FutureTOn Nature's 
Tenm'. 

Indlganous Survhral Intsmational, do Matthew iya, Kawerak Inc., I^me, AK 99762 (907) 44c. 3231 orc/o Ben 
Nageak, l^rth Stope Borough, Banow, AK 99723 (907) 852-^61 1 or intemattonal Headquarters, Suite 300, 47 
Clarence St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIN 9K1 (613) 236-0673. An intematlonai alliance of the aboriginal 
peoples of Canada. Alaska and Greenland whose major focus is consen/ation and sustainable development. 

Nunam KItlutslStI, P.O. Box 2068, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-2856- TTic^ environmental and research ann 
of tho Assor^anon of Wlage Council Presidents, the official representative body for the fifty-six Native villages 
of Alaska's Yukon Kuskokwim Delta region. 

Rural Alaska Rssourcss Association, c/b RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908. Anchorage, AK 99520. Newslet- 
ter dealing with subslstance Issues. 

Yukon Fiats Fur Cooparatlvs. P.O. Box 126. Fort Yu' on. AK 99740 ((07) 662-2587 or (907) 662-2581 A new 
organlzatton of Athabascan Indian Trappers incorporated in the state of Alaska In 1987 to market their own furs. 
They Invite Inquiries. 
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Bookaand Pamphtftta: 



Search : Tha Cnitflnulnp Story Of Tha Tracker Tom Brown Jr., with William Owen^ Englewood Cliffs N J 
Prentice Hall ,1980 

Skin Sewin g for Ctothinq In Akuta. Alaska HIstortoal Commission Studies in History, No. 22. Office of History 
andArchaeology, P.O. Box 107001, Anchorage, AK 99510-7001. TTiis publication includes methods to catch fur- 
bearing animals, traditional ways to prepare a skin for use, and how-tos for creating a variety of $l<in products. 

nranning at Homa," Cooperative Extenston Service, A-003209, University of Alaska, reprinted 1984. 

Tralla of An Ataakan Trappar. Alaska Northwest Publishing Company, Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 

'TRAPPING FURBEARERS IN ALASKA: A LEGACY AND, PERHAPS A DESTINY!" by William Schneider, 
from Alaska in penspective. The Alaska Historical Comrtusston, 3221 Providence Ave., Anchorage, AK 99503, 
Volume III, No. 1, 1980. 

Trap ping and Conaaivat lnn Manual. 1987 Afcarta Advanced Education, Forestry, Lands & Wildlife, 1st 
Rcor, North Tower, Petroleum Plaza, 9945 - 108 Street, Edmonton, Alberta Canada T5K 2G6 This S25'page 
book is meant to accompany formal classes in Aberta, The boo!: is currently out of print, but a copy may be 
borrowed from the Office of Adult and Vocatbnal Echjcatbn, Alaska Department of Educathn, 

'^Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta Tundra and Rat land Trapping for tha Emry-Lavel Trapper," available from 
Nunam Kitlutsisti; an excellent how-to pamphlet 



Means and Methods of Self-Sufflclency Trapping 



How doma thm wav wm trap today eomoarm with tha wav It was trarlMonaltv dono9 

Trapping has played a part in the Alasltan economy for thousands of years. Though trapping animals fOr dothing 
was certainly a part of Ife for Native people, trapping did not have the significalion that it later took for non-Native 
expiorers. In fact, it was l^issian fur traders who made inroads into Alaska for non-Natives, Later, the Hudson's 
Bay Company extended trading forts across Canada and into Alaska. Alaska's furt)earing resources were the first 
resources to draw intemattonal attenlioa 

How does trapping today dMfer? As Wllam SchnekJer states: 

"Today the village has increased in importance as a fbcus of acth^es, with telephone sen/k:e, heatth aides, land 
claims and management meetings. Todays viHage teenagers oiten complete high school and some go to college. 
Constnjction of village high schools signals a growing local accessitiilty to the skills of a fomnal education. 




"The Impact of snowmacMnes on vilage Ife can also be understood in ight of increasing commitment of people 
to the sen^lces and amer^ of vilage Me. Snowmachines pennit rapki access to family traplines, allow the 
trapper to dieck Ns Ine In less time, and elminate the need to flsh for dog food. Fur hunting from snowmachines 
has become a new aspect of trapping. In open tundra areas, snowmachines pennit trapperb to follow furoearer 
tracks and sometimes to shoot the animals. On the North Slope mkjdie-aged Eskimos on snowmachines have 
been able to get back to areas that they first experienced with their fathers, at a time when there were fewer 
pressures fbr being in the village. In turn, the snow machine ties the trapper to a fuel source and the cash economy 
which provWes the means for buying fuel, parts, and new machines. 

"A trapper may opt to worit on a village contitiuctkm project during the summerto supplement his fur catch in order 
to purchase a new snow machine and fuel. A vilage office wortcer may leave on weekends to set and check h^s 
(or her] traplne which is many miles away. A villager returning from yeara spent in the Lower 48 may go back to 
the family traplne fbr a season or more. A busy Native leader may decide to take three weeks off in the spring 
to take their fanHly and return to their camp and hunt muskrats. 

e various ways that people incorporate cash into trapping have become multiplied by the introduction of 
technology such as outboard motore, snowmachines, and even aircraft On one hand these machines pemiit rapkj 
access to tradWonal areas and they pennit people Iving a vinage-cent«»rsd life to get back regu lariy to the land that 
they know and have been raised to enjoy. On the other hand, trapping has become n«re expensive, because 
it is dependent upon commodities shipped from the Lower 48. 
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"Higti fur prices have provided incfeased incentive for trappers to participate in at least part of the trapping cycle. 
But even more important ttian the financial returns from trapping (and they are generally not high when compared 
with wage labor) are the values derived from being able to maintain contact with traditionai areas, tracfitionai sidlls, 
and family associations out on the land. An elder speaks proudly of Ms sons who have returned to trapping after 
years of schoofing and wage employment. The 'Wver People.' a group of young non-Natives from the Lower 48. 
have establshed themselves on the upper Yukon River where they are attempting to trap and Bve off the land. 
folk)wing what for them is a new ifestvle. They are learning their lessons from hard wori<. mistakes, and the 
vIRagers. These people are also demonstrating the continuing vakios of trapping. (Trapping Furbearers in 
Alaska; A Legacy and. Perhape a Oestinyr pp. 18-19) 




The tong history of trapping cannot be denied. The meaning of that heritage to people today is demonstrated in 
the efforts to maintain ties with the land and the Weways. In a rapkJIy changing worid the opportunity to maintain 
ties with the past provkJes a basis tor continued success and personal as well as group esteem. 

"An understanding of these values is reinforced by the example of newcomers who are attempting to establish 
a tradition with the land. The newcomers may. in time. fONow the pattern of the m»nei8 and others who. in the past, 
turned to trapping, married tocal people, and are now part of the heritage- . '..eir story is referenced names on 
U.S.Q.S. maps and by their chikJren and grandcMMren who have ibund meaning for their Ives in the communities 
and on the land. 

"Wriflng about the people from the YiAon-Charley River area, on the upper Yukon. Qrauman has described well 
the dreams and dilemmas of a group of trappera who are seeking a If estyle based on the past but compatible with 
their perceived needs. 

Trappera are returning for vakies other than profit These latter-day trappera represent a "retum to the land* 
syndrome, resulting from an environmentally consctous society and a recognitton of lost values of self-sufficiency 
and mgged indivkftiallsm. Although many if not al are in Irsspass.' they epitomize the historic use of the land 
traced from the early Indian throui^ the Runsian and Englsh fUr trader, into the supplemental occupations of the 
gokl-'-jsh miner, and throughout the profitable trapping eras of the 1920s and 1930s. 

The difference between the newcomer .vtd establshed viOagera may be that the newcomer finds the heritage 
appeaing and is searching to establsh that way of Ife. The establshed trapper knows his roots, recognizes that 
the future wW demand some changes but desires to maintain ties with the way of If e whtoh he [she] has identified 
with aU his [her] ife. an Uenfificaiton which the indlvkJual may be able to trace to his experiences as a young boy 
Istening to a granfUsOw tel of t<«ding chiefs and the first tradera in the area, or an klentification which a woman 
may have with time spent in a misston school wnile her parents were out on a trapiine." (Trapping Furbearers 
in Alaska; A Legacy and, Perhaps a Oestinyr pp. 18-19) 
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How do^s trapping aft^et th^ ov&nll msourcm? 



Like so many issues in resource managenient, how trapping affects the overall resource varies in opinion. 
Trapping is a long-standing human Ivelihood. Animal sidns have clothed human beings for thousands of years. 

As the Alberta Trapping and Consen/ation Manual, 1987 states, "Seasons for trapping furbearing animals are 
necessary in order to restrict the Time period during which they may be taken. This ensures that animals are 
protected during the breeding and rearing seasons. Seasons also attempt to encourage trapping when furs are 
pA their prime, thus increasing the revenue to trappers. Seasons, therefore, discourage waste of a resources. 

Quotas are necessary in orderto conservethe species by limiting the total take in order to prevent overhan^esting. 
Quotas, therefore, ensure an equitable harvest of a Imited amount of surplus among the trappers." rTrappingand 
Consan/ation Manual. 1987 , p. 180) 

What an sonm conservation and aanw manaaonmnt principles y nhtch apply to trap. 
Dln^? 

Obviously having healthy populations of the animals beingtrapped is in the best interest of the trapper. The Alaska 
Department of Rsh and Game and other management agencies employ bk)k)gists and others to ensure that 
tuttoeem populalkm remain healthy. 

In many areas of Alaska trappers point proudly to strong furbearer populations. One must be remember, however, 
that proper management is a necessity in this industry. Trapping has the capabiHty to wipe out entire populations, 
witness the historic dedmatton of the beaver populatton in the Lower 48. 

Consen^atton and game management principles include ctosing areas to trapping where populations of furbearers 
are dropping, Imiting numbers and types of wiklife taken, and Imiting who has the right to trap. Trappers 
themselves have an infbrmal conservalton and management technk^ue in the trapRne. A trapBne is a route a 
person traps, setting the traps convenient to each other so that the trapper may folk>w a drouit to check and rebait 
traps with a minimum of difficulty. More Importantly, traplines must be placed in areas where animals can be 
trappedHMThere populattons are healthy. EstaMsMng a traplne with all these criteria takes a good bit of time-and 
knowledge. A trapper owns a traplne by virtue of establishing it. An unwritten mle of trappers is to stay off of 
someone else's trapUne. And of course a trapper wouM not take an animal trapped in someone else's trap any 
more than someone woukJ steal somethingfrom someone's house. Sonte traplines are passed from fatherto son, 
from cousin to cousin. Traplnes must be respected. The newtrappershouklrememberthat good traplines take 
time and energy to establsh, and many of the best areas for trapping have already been taken. EstabKshed 
trappers, with established traplnes wiH already know a good bit about conservation and game management 
techrtques in their area lor particular species. 

What about rulaa and ragulatlona for hunting and trapping^ 

Trapping in Alaska is regulated by the Alaska Board of Game, Alaska Department of Rsh and Game. Regulations 
are pubished in "Alaska Trapping Regulattons, No. 28" a booklet which is available from sporting goods stores, 
hardware stores, f mm FWP officers, orthe Alaska Department of Rsh and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau , AK 99802. 
A special hunting, trapping and sport fishing Bcense is available for reskleni heads of families or a dependent 
member of that person's family or one solely dependent upon that person for support for a fee of 25 cents upon 
presentatton of proof that the person: 

(a) is obtaining or has obtained assistance during the preceding 6 months under any state 
or federal welfare program to akl the incfigent; or 

(b) had an annual gross income of less than $5,600.00 for the year preceding the appRcation. 
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No Spcrt Rshing, Hunting or Trapping Icense is rsquirsd of an Aiasio resident over 60 years of age who has 
resided in Alasica for one or more consecutive years. An Ideniiiication card is required. The card may be obtained 
fiom the Aiasioi Department of Revenue office in Juneau. 

How do dinamnt twama of tnoa tn»mpan9 

AccoRflng to the Fur Institute of Canada, most of the furbearers \akm spend some time In water. That means that 
a good share of the animais trapped are beaver, minit. otter, or muslvat. As their pamphlet "With Respect to Trap 
Research" states, These spedes can rsadHy be tal(en in Idling traps set on land or under water. Or traps may 
be set near water, to talte advantage of the animaTs tendency to &n for its natural cover. The traps are attached 
to one-way side locks, designed to prevent the animal from resurfacing. This assures a relatively quicic death." 
In these traps, death is by drowning, (ym Respect to Trap Research," p. 2) 

As the American Fur Resources institute notes: "the trap' covers a muWtude of devices that can be divided into 
two types: those that instantly idP and thosa that restrain. The controversial leg-hold trap (more appropriately 
called a foot-hold trap) is a re sU aiii i iu trap that can be set on land or in water. When used in water it is a killer 
trap. Many refer to this trap as a 'st e el- ja wed' trap that conjures up the Image of serrated teeth. such traps 
(with serrated teeth] are manufactured today. 




"Although many modNlcations have been made to make it more effecth^ and efficient, the baste design of the foot- 
hokl trap was manufactured by SeweH Newhouse in 1823. Trap study and research is continuous both in the 
United States and Canada. In fact, over 4,000 patents have been granted in both countries in the past 1 00 years. 
The foot-hold trap, however, continues to be the most effective trap for certain species. 

"A killer trap can be used fbr some species. They should not be used in areas where they may be accessible to 
chiUren or pets. A non-target animal can be released from a fbot-hokl trap without pemianent injury as study after 
study indteates. KIDer traps, then, are not an altemative to the foot-hoM. Snares are also nonselective and 
asphyxiate the animal. 

"Box or cage traps can be used for certain purposes such as animal research and relocatton. They are not effective 
for tong-legged predators such as coyotes and fox. Also, such devtees are impractical to canv on tong trap Ines. 
" ("Separating trapping, emottonaHsm," by Stephen Boynton, Anchorage Daily News, March 28, 1986) 



ERIC 
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How do I ow^fvg md sst balts9 



As Nunam KRIutsisii retatM: 

"Bail is made from chunks ca meat, such as fish, beaver, or muskrat. Bait can be used fresh or tainted. To taint 
meat, place in a glass jar or a can and bury it under a pile of dirt for 7 to 10 days. Sprinkling borax powder over 
the meat win prevent it from spoiling further after this process. Tainted baits shoukl be used in small amounts. 
Beaver flesh often works best because of it? fatty consistency, which hokls odors even in cokJ weather. ' 

"You can purchase good kjrss from trapping supply hotses, or they can be made from animal musks, urine, 
commercial oils, flesh, and a variety of other glaiids and organs. Do not depend only on a lure when using one 
fbr the first time. Its a good kJea to experiment with a variety of lures and bait until you find the combination that 
works best fbr you. There are three types of lure scents: 



1 . Gland Scents are made from the gall bladders, urinary bladders, and musk glands of 
varkxjs animals. Gland scents usually work best on carnivores. Using too little gland 
scen:isbetterthan usingtoo much. Twoorthree drops at each setisasuffident amount. 
A little more may be necessary during betow-freezing weather. 

2. R)Od Scents are extracts of such smells as honey, anise, peanut butter, eggs and 
^ cheese. Food scents can also be made from fish oil. 

3. Curiosity Scents are blends of perfume oils and musk, beave:, and muskrat castors. 
Curtosity scents ars usuaNy not as effective as gland and food scents." ("Yukon- 
Kuskckwim Delta Tundra and Flatland Trapping for the Entry-Levdi Trapper, p. 4-5) 



How about caring for and Mtting traps? 
As Nunam KitlusistI continues: 

"Properly treated traps wiH last tonger and work better than untreated traps. New traps are covered with a thin coat 
of oil that must be removed before the traps can be treated. Buy new traps early and took them over, making sure 
they work and can be adjusted where necessary. 
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"Remove the factory oil and human smell from the traps using the methods outBned below. There are many ways 
to prepare traps; the techniques described here work well fdr other trappers. 



1 . Insert a spacer betwean trap jaws so that they are also treated. Try using the ring on 
the trap chain or a nail. 

2. Boil traps in hardwood ashes or household lye (1 tablespoon for every 2 galbns of 
water) to remove oil. Do not Mt traps out through the solution. Instead, pour it off first 
so the traps are not contaminated with oil. A cut-down 55-gallon drum makes a good 
container for boiling traps. 

3. Let traps mst by laying them in grass, burying them in mud, hanging them in damp air. 
or soaking them in water. 

4. After a good mst has formed (about 2 or 3 weeks), boil them again with trap dye or 
bark (lock root or birch baik). Boil for 1 hour, then simmer another hour, and let the 
traps soak ovemight to get rkJ of any factory or human odors. 

5. Wax fox and wolf traps. Other traps can also be waxed; they work faster when waxed. 
Drop 2 to 3 cakes of paraffin into a 5-gallon bucket of boiing water. Bring water to a 
rolling boil. The wax win float on top of the water. Lower the traps into the water. 
hokJIng them with wire while dipping. Slowly lift the traps out of the water, one at a 
time, and hang them to dry in a place that is free of aU obstacles and away from dogs, 
smoke, and gas fumes. Be careful not to handle the traps after taking them out of the 
wax. Always wear nibbergtoves while preparing your traps. 

6. If you have waxed conibear traps, scrape the wax away from where the dog holds the 
trigger and from the trigger itself, or the trap will be hair*triggered. 

7. Store dry traps in clean wooden boxes, nie the boxes in a dry place away from 
contaminants, and cover with a plastto tarp. 

Traps that are treated every year will last for 1 5 to 20 years. ("Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta TuixJra and Flatland 
Trapping for the Entry-Level Trapper, p. 4-5) 

What an som^ tMhnlgums for skinning anImaM 
Nunam Kitlutsisti states: 

If there's dry snow, . . ."roll the fur-bearing animal in the snow to wick off the excess moisture and clean the fur. If 
there is no snow, squeeze out the excess moisture, staring from the head and working your way toward the tio 
of the tail. ^ 

"Mink, otter, and muskrats caught in submarine, snare or conibear traps should be dried and cleaned as soon as 
possible. Additional drying may be required after aniving home. Individually hang the mink, muskrat, or otter at 
room temperature. 

"If the animals are skinned while damp, the pelts can be further dried by hanging them on strings or nails. Make 
sure the raw skin sides are aligned and touching, with none of the skin exposed. 

"Well-dried specimens can be packed together in a canvas pack. Pacl( wet animals together, insulated by grass, 
an extra jacket, or a tarp to keep them from freezing. Store in a covered sled or box. 



"If the animal 18 frozen, take it as it is. Avokloomadwithotheraninruilst)ywrappingitindlvichjallyorby^ . .mng 
it while transportng it home." ("Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta Tundra and Flatland Trapping for the Entry-Level 
Trjpper, p. 4-5) 

HowdoltansklM9 

Skins which are sokJ are usually not tanned-the buyer ships V^e skins to a oommerdal tanner. As stated in 
"Tanning at Home": 

"In early America each community had its tannery. The skills and knowledge were generally handed down from 
fathertoson. Large effidem oommerdal tanneries, atong with good transportatto mail service, havealmost 
elminated the need for indivkluals to know how to care for skins and some method of skin presen/aUonor tanning. 
However, in isolated areas of Alaska the lack of these fadOties and the resulting high cost of commerdal tanning 
has led to the need for indMduais to know know how to care for sMns and some method of tanning. Working with 
skins has been a part of the Alaskan scenefor hundreca of y ears and will continue to be so in the future.** (Tanning 
at Home, p. 1) 

This publcatkm from the Cooperative Extenston Service is an excellent how-to for home tanning. Get your tips 
there. 

Do I nm&d to markmt mv sklna and hIdM? 

If you are tanning skins for your own use, you doni need to market them at ail. But if you doni n; i<et your skins 
and hides, you worn make money on them. Some people baiter with skins, though this practice is increasi igty 
rare. Locals win be able to ktontify methods and places for selHng sMns and hides. 

Some trappers take furs to a taxkJermist Others sell them to fur buyers. The buyers take the furs lo fur auction 
houses which in turn may seH them to an intemattonal fur buyer. From those buyers the fur dressers (tenners) 
buy the skins to treat them. The funf er (manufacturer) then buys the skins from the fur dresser and they are made 
into garments. The gannenis are purdiased by the retaikH* who, in turn, sells them to the consumer. 

As Alberta's Trapping and Consftrvatton ManuaL I9fl7 gtetas The trapper shoukJ explore the marketing options 
T^^w^lm to him before committing his furs for sale. Knowing what opttons are available and what advantages and 
disadvantages are involved with each will help the trapper to select the best option to meet his needs. 

The two niK>st conrimon ways of rnarketing tursare to sell themeitherto a 

to an auctton house or a receiving depot, to be forwarded to an auction house to bo sokJ. 

The k>cal buyer is independent businessman who offers the convenience of bc^ng readily available and 
offering if^^mediate payment to the «>^ipper. The trapper aiso hat ths choice of either accepting the offer or 
going elsewhere. 

The receh/ing depot will give the trapper a partial payment In advance for his fur, obtain export permits If the fur 
is to be shipped, and forward the fur to the auctton house. 

The auctk>n houses offer .^uch sendees such as dmmming (which may up the grade of a pelt), having expert and 
standardteed grading, access to a wkler range of buyers and competitive bidding. The trapper also receives a 
written recordofhis^rgrades. Aseivice feeorselllngcommisstonlschargedwhen pelts are auctioned andthere 
will be a delay In receiving the balance of the payment for the furs shipped. 

"Fur shouM be taken when prime and sold or shipped to market as soon as possible. When this is done, the fur 
will fit readir. Into the nonnal grading lots and Is more Rkely to obtain the best price. 



"If fur is held too long, it wW b« of a dHferent primeness than a majority of the fur being sold at that time, it may 
have to \m sold as a smal, separate lot where it is more llcely to bring a lower price because of buyer resistance. 

'If trappers place poor qualty and^or carelessly handled pefts on the maritet. it wiU have the effect of pulling down 
theoverallaveragepriceforthecommodtty. Thetrappera'imagewiaalsobetamished. Ifonlyprime.well-handied 
pelts were on the mariwt. buyers and manufacturers who nomrally buy poor qualty furs would have to compete 
withotherbuyers and manufacturers forthebetterquaHtyfurs. This additional competition would have the effect 
of raising the average price. 

"Another problem is the practice where money appears to have been paid fbr a pelt having no value where, in 
realty, the value was deducted by the buyer from a better pel sold by the sai.ie trapper. This has the effect of 
encouraging the continued dumping of unprime, poorly-hancfled or badly damaged pelts on the market. 

"The i3uyer Is motivated to do this in order to maintain good customer relations and the trapper becomes Involved 
in this kind of a situatton when he is unable to judge the tiue value and qualty of his/her fur. 

"Trappers and others in the Industry should strongly dtaoourage this practtee as it adversely affe^^ 

In order to overcome this problem, a trapper Is urged to take steps to learn better fUr handing technk^es, when 

to harvest fUrs, and the basics of how fUr is graded in order to assess the value of his /her pelts. 

"Most of the best sales occur from Decemt vto Febniary, as this is when the greatest quantity of prime pelts are 
available wd the greatest number of buyers are present to bid on the fur." fTranninn and Consfln/ation Manual 
1262. pp. 

There are numerous furbuyers Icensed throughout the State of Alaska. Forfurtherinformatton, contact the Alaska 
Oepaitment of Fish and Game. 




What bualnmaa racorda do I nmmd fa Itaao nlatad to traoo/ng7 

Businesses are made and broken by business technkyjes. A trapper needs to keep records and to detemiine 
income and costs. Bask: business skills ars very important to any small business person. Since youll be 
self-employed, you wil have to make quarterty payments to the Internal Revenue Service (IRS). Trappers 
are independent business people. Trappers, historically woridng in remote areas, have sometimes had Sttie 
chotee to whom they sell their skins. Today, with the U.S. mail senring even the most remote villages, times 
have changed. Some trappers have bandbd together with other trappers in fur cooperauves, to better control 
where their furs are auctkjned. Such a business requires record keeping not unlike record keeping In any 
other business. 
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Means and Methods 
of Self-sufficiency Gathering 

Teacher Page 

Comp«t0ncy: Undarstand moans and mtthods of salf-sufficlancy gathering In Alaska 

Tasks: Equip a seH-suffidency gathering operation 

Choose proper means of gathering 
Compare types of devices for gathering 
Gather safely 
Dry material 

Use sun/ival skills in the out-of-doors 
Care for and store the products gathered 

Introduction 

Gathering is pmbabiy the okJest human occupatton. Though largely replaced by agriculture in the United States, 
gathering still plays an important role in self-sufficiency in Alaska's economy. Berries grow in abundance in the 
state, in many areas gathered materials can make a major contribution to the local det. 

With ample pubic lands and few disturbances of the enderrtc wild lands, gathering will continue to play an 
important role in 8elf-8ufffc:jency in Alaska. Berries, roots, stems and leaves coukJ count among the more under- 
utlBzed self-sufficiency resources 'n the state. Gathered materia'- will continue to be of importance in the self- 
suffteient lifestyle in Alaska. 

Suqqoated Learning Actlvltlait 

1 . Invite local people to class who are experienced gatherers of berries, roots, stems, and leaves. Ask them 
to tell you or show sBdes illustrating what sorts of plants they gather, what safety and conservation 
precautions they obsen/e, how they han/est their plants, and how they dean and preserve the products 
they gather. 

2. Study plant field guides and other puMicattons to become familiar with wild edible and poisonous species. 

3. Take a fiekJ trip to gather plants for food. Carry appropriate survival gear and keep in mind tips leam.d 
from experienced gatherers regarding safety, consen/atton measures and harvest methods. 

4. Upon returning from the fleki, immediately dean what you have gathered. Prepare it for storage by 
drying, canning, ptekHng or freezing. 

5. Contact the Alaska State Museum for traveling multimedia lots and publications on Aleut and Koniag use 
of land and plant resources. Kits contain a variety of hands-on materials and activities suitable for ail 
grade levels. 

Reaourcaa 

Alaska NathrsFounddtton, 733 West 4th Ave., Suite 308. Anchorage, AK 99501 

Alaska stats Museum, 395 Whittier Street. Juneau. Ak. 99801 . Excellent multi-media kits and publica- 
tions available on a variety of topics . with materials and activities suitable for all grade levels. 465-2901. 
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Books: 

AlMka Wild Bartv Quida and Cookbooic Alaska Northwest PubOshing Cr.npany, Box AA88, 130 Second 
Aver<ue South, Edmonds, WA 98020 

now, of Alaaka and Mrt<;ihhorina TarrHoriaa Eric Hulten, Stanford University, 1974. 

Handbook of Wild gdibia Pianta. EueH Gibbons and Gordon Tucker, Donning Company, Virginia Beach. 
1980. 

Root. Stem and Laal: Wild Vaaatablaa of Southaaat Alaska by Glen Ray, South East Regional Resource 
Center, 21 0 Ferry Way. Juneau, AK 99801 . Soon to be reprinted. 

WIM Edfbia and Poiaonoua Pfanta of Alaaka Cooperative Extenston SerAce, University of Alaska, 1976. 
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Means and Methods of Self-Sufficiency Gathering 



What Mulpm^nt do o^pl^ usually usm for aath^rtn^^ 



Gathering is among the okJeet of endeavors. It depends on what you are gathering; for berries people use a 
collection of pails and buckets. Plastic bags are usually not suitable because they doni protect the berries and 
doni allow them to breathe. Sunshine can heat things up quite a bit in a plastic bag. Tupperware or other plastic 
containere are probably best; they have Ids, can be stacked, and will keep the berries in manageable quantities. 
Benlesinsuchcontainerecanbecanledinabackpackorothersackwithoutbeingcmsh^^ For roots and stems 
a small shovel may be required as wel as a good knife. Collapsible military shovels are handy for (figging-4hey're 
cheap, and portable. A good-quaflty knife will serve the gatherer better than one of cheaper quaOty. 



How do I gathar dllfannt plants'? 

Glen Ray in Root Stem and Leaf; wnd Vnfahto of SoutfiMgt Aiaaka says: 

"Using wiU vegetables either privately or as part of an educattonal program involves a concem tor how the 
vegetables are gathered. The user of wiU vegetables shouM understand the spirit of a iraditional consen/ation' 
point of view. Gathering is done with respect fbr the earth and with an awareness of how the gathering process 
shoukj hamionize with the natural environment. 



''One contemporary consen/atton strategy stresses not using the natural environment. This well-intentioned 
concem for presenring parts of the earth from human dtenjptton may be justified in areas of high human population 
or where abuse and destmctton threaten whole animal and plant communities. Another oonsen/ation strategy 
stresses the desire to manage the natural environment. This view alkyws for restricted use of portions of the natural 
environment for economic and recreational objectives. Clear-cut timber operattons, dams, mineral exploitation, 
paries, hunting and fishing restrtotions are examples of contemporary land management. 

niie temi IradHlonal consen^atton' as used diff ere from the above-menttoned consen/ation strategies. Traditional 
consenmtton is neither mainly concemed with saving the environment nor with specific resource exptoitation. 
People involved in tradMonal consen^tton take from the natural environment what they need but not to the extent 
that the environment is damaged beyond the Imits of its use. Tradlttonal consen/ation involves using simple 
technology and being careful that the plants and animals being utilized have ample opportunity to regenerate. 

''In modem times people have available sophisticated technologies for accomplishing what previously had been 
done using simple tools This power, coupled with nah^eto of ecotogical relationships despoils the natural 
environment. An example of this disaster was related by a person from Sitka: 'While berry picking on a drizzly 
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southeastern day a man and woman driving a new-looking four-wheei drive pick-up were observed driving off the 
road and into a berry patch. The couple got out and began pkMng the blueberries and huckleberries available. 
The couple was not dressed for the weather and so must have been f mstrated by the drizzle. They began stripping 
the branches off the bushes and throwing them into the bed of the pk:k-up. when they had a large enough load, 
off they went, driving back to the road and off to, most probably, pick their bemes in a dry garage'. 

"A simple technotogy, when applied to berry pteking, involves waking among the beny bushes with a basket or 
bag tied to a length of yam and hung around one's neck. Respect for ecotogical relationships translates itself into 
taking only as many benies as needed, not damaging the environment beyond what was used and leaving some 
berries for birds, insects, bears and regermination. 

Traditional consen^ation techniques are very simple. Essentially, this type of conservation is based on respect 
for the earth and the natural environment of which we are a part. Expressions of an attitude of traditional 
consen^ation fluctuate with the situatton. Folk>wing is a listing of elementary ailes to help one internalize the 
process of gathering with an attitude of respect for the natural environment. 

Learn the habitat and condition under whiOi each plant flourishes. 

Know the area in whiOt you Hw well enough to Imow where each plant can be abundantly found. 

• Take time to ask Native ekiers if the tocale where you wouU like to hanrestaplant is not already the 
hanresting spot for a group of people. 

Find a place to han/est not already han^ested. 

• If the plant seems not to be abundant in the area where it is found, it woukl be best not to han/est 
until it can be found growing abundantly. If one feels that some harvesting is possible then take only 
a few plants or only some portton of several plartts. 

Leave the roots of perennials intact atong with a portton of the leaves so the plant can regenerate 
itself. 

Take only a part of a plant so as to let the plant ftower and reproduce. 
Take only what can be processed and used. 

Take time to enjoy the process and appreciate the surroundings. (Root Stem and Leaf. i98i, pp. 
11-12) 

What do I USB for aathmHng9 

As Glen Ray notes in Root Stam and Laai »the collector of wild vegetables must be considerate of the plant 
communities aiid environments in which these vegetables grow. ...Essentially harmonious wikJ vegetable 
gathering depends on the internalized values o^ the collector. " 

Gathering in Alaska varies v'-klely. In Southeast Alaska you couM get to a site by ATV or skiff; on the North Slope 
you might walk to a good berry-picking sitt, take a river boat or ARGO ATV. Some use a pickup truck or, 'n winter, 
snow machine or dog sibd. Locals will infomi of the means of transportation to the gathering site. 




What satetv moBsuns should I tak^? 



You always have to keep safety in mind in Alaska. Too many people are lost in simple endeavors like beny picking. 
The weather can change quiddy. something can happen, it is always important to tell someone reliable where 
you are going and when you will return. Cany warm clothing with you, rain gear and basic survival equipment. 

How do I claan and atora tha matarial9 

As Glen RavnotMln Root Stam and LmI clean matarial thomi ighiy Aq Ray gtatAc ''many nf tha uuiiH u^^tahioe 
require special processing toenhancethelrflavororto make them safeforeating... There are essentially tour ways 
to preserve wikJ vegetables for tong-term storage: pickfing, freezing, dehydrating and canning. Each vegetable 
will be aRered in flavor, texture, ootor and nutrient value according to the manner in which it is processed and stored. 
From the moment the vegetable is harvested it begins to decay. Storage by one of the four above-mentioned 
methods of presenting slows the rate of decay. Freezing under connect conditions is the best way to preserve the 
highest nutrient content but it is not always convenient or practical. . . . Choice of how to store an excess of any 
particular vegetable depends on resources available to the indvidual, the mannerin which the vegetable will be 
used as a food and concerns for nutrient retention." fRoot. stem and Leaf , pp. 17-18) 

Howdoldrvlt9 

Many gathered products are dried in Alaska. Drying reduces weight and bulk, preserves foods, sometimes 
enhances flavor, and is usually easy and cheap to do. Most gathered fmits and berries can be dried, even 
strawberries, though with the availability of easy canning materials and the electrification of even rural villages, 
canning and freezing are often the preferred means of preservation. Drying is also called dehydration. 

What wildamasa survival akltta ahould I hava9 

Depending on where you gather, your wilderness sunHval skills may be called into play. A skiff motor can break, 
a landslMe can btodc your passage, sorneone in your party coukl fall and bre^ Be prepared. Knowing how 
to constmct a simple shelter, how tc get a fire started, how to signal for help, and basic first aid skills may mean 
the difference between Bfe and de?th. An important element of survival is your own attitude. A familiarity with 
sunrival skills wil boost your confktence and improve your chances in an enf)ergency. 
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Gathering Seafoods and Shellfish 

Teacher Page 



CompMtncy: Gathtr SMfbodt 

Tasks: Obtain proper tools and clothing for seafood 

Gather shellfish on the beach 
Explain the hazards of paralytic shellfish poisoning 
Prepare shelffish for eating 
Gather sesMreed 
Wash seaweed 

Cook, pickle, or preserve seaweed 

Introduction 



Taldng shellfish for self-sufficient puiposes has Increased dramatically in recent tinies. The Alaska Department 
of Rsh and Game estimates that In 1985 30,000 user-days of effort were directed toward dam digging between 
Cape Kasiiof and Anchor Point alone, with an estimated total of over 1 ,000,000 razor clams taken. Though 
paralytic shelffish poisoning (PSP) Is a hazard throughout the state (especially in Southeast), shellfish contribute 
In many areas to the setf-sufndent Rfestyle. 

Overview 



Shellfish In Alaska currently Is a very viable foodstuff. Despite the hazards of paralytic shellfish poisoning, and 
despite the fact that personal use or recreational beaches are only tested on a random basis for PSP, shellfish 
continue In importance as a foodstuff. 




Su qgeeted LMitiinq AcMvltlee 



1 . Invite local Native elders and other self*suffk:ient seafood gatherers to class to dscuss their methods of 
digging tor shellfish, collecting seaweeds, and preparing these seafoods tor eating or storage. Slides 
would he|> In the identfllcalton of these organisms. 

2. Study tide books to find a good time to take a beach fiekl trip with a very low tide. 

3. If you live m the Cook InM ana or wtttward, take a fieki trip to a clean certified clamming beach on a 
day with a very low tkJe, dressing appropriately for cold, wet weather, wearing mbber boots. Use a shovel 
to dg for dams, placing them In a bucket of salt water with commeal to dean them. A!k>w them to sit live 
In the salt water tor at least 24 hours. 

4. Prepare dams tor eating: remove their necks, eviscerate, and steam them just until they open (tor about 
one minute). 

5. On another day with a very low tide, take a fiekl trip to a dean heach to gather seaweed. Again, dress 
wamnly and vyear boots. Use field gukJes to Identify edible seaweeds. Wearing mbber gloves, cut the 
seaweeds from their holdfasts using a good sharp knife. Place In a garbage bag or large bucket. When 
finished collecting, (^vefuily clean the seaweed. Dry or pickle to presence the trMs of your labors. Store 
In airtight Jars. 

Raaourcaa 



Department of Environmental Consanratlon, P.O. Box O, Juneau, AK 9981 1-1800 (907) 465-2606 Ask for 
thepamphtet "PSP What you should know befors you go clamming." 

Alaska Dapartment of Rah and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau, AK 99802-2000 (907) 465-4107 The pamphlet 
"Cook Inlet Razor Clams" Is very Informative. 
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"Paralytic SMIfltli Poisoning," Cooperative Extension Office, A-00220 

1Q1 SImpIt 3MfOQd nwlPMi Alaska Northwest PuMshing Company. Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 

VwetaMM from tftft Saa. to Halp You Look and Pael Batter, by Seit)in & Teniko Arasalg, Japan Pubfications 
Inc.. Tokyo. 1 983. ^ complete guide to seaweed nutrition and cooking. 




Gathering Seafoods and Shellfish 



What tools and clothing do I nmad for aaafood aathartnt^^ 



As noted in the Anchorage Daily Newe, "for damming youl need a damming shovel (a cun/ed, naoow-bladed 
shovel that aellsforunder $10), abudcet andafishing leense which be pumhased at just about any store that 
sens spoiling goods. SheWlsh regulations are included in the sport fishing regulation booldet, available through 
Rsh and Game and just about any store that eels fishing tadde. 

To fully apprec!ate damming, it heipe to stay wann and dry. Waterproof pants and jadcets. mbber dishwashing 
gloves with wool or polypropylene Iners and mbber boots with extra-warm socles are recommended." ("Shellfish 
Pleasure can you dig it? " Anchorage Daily News, 5/1 2/88, p. d*l 1 ) Such clothing win help you to stay wami and 
dry when you coiled seaweed as wel. 

Seaweeds you nrrigMcoledindude blade seaweed rP9/p/9^ BPAYmM^iMreocysasluBtkeanah 
To properly Identify the seaweeds and the proper time of year for gathering, local loiowledge is important. Rnd 
out how eiders or other locals gather and prepare seaweed A good identtficato Agoodlcnife 
is imperative. A net to bring the sRppery seaweed in the boat will he^). 




How ahould I aaihm^ mhmlMah on fhm bsach9 

You'n need a place to gather. Accordbig to the Natlonai Marine Fisheries Sendee and the Alaska Department of 
Environmental Consenmlion, residents of Southeast Alaska are advised qqI to eat bivalve shellfish because it is 
so dNflcuH to predtet the presence of the (Mnoffagellate. It usually seems to be more present during the summer. 
Addttksnaly these spedee take up, concentrate and rM their bodies of the toxic organisms at different rates. 
Mussels, buttar dams, and steamers are the worst offenders fbr PSP. 

In Cook Inlet and westward, PSP has not been a major problem. However, users are advised to dg only from 
certified beaches such as those on the Kenai Peninsula and around Deep River. 
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Paralytic shellfish poisoning (PSP) is a possibilty on nearty every beach in the state, though there are certified 
beaches south of Anchorage. Contad the Alaska Department of Rsh and Ganr^e for their exad location. Minus 
tkJes (when the kyw tkto is less than zero) wil greatly increase the area in whtoh to dig. You'll need a tide chart 
so you can show up at k)w tkie. Tide books showing approximate times and tides are widely available at sport 
and tackle shops. 
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R6nwT«>6r.you'i3not*gMh«riiH)8teM^ You may have to dig for them. "You're not digging 

potatoes.* says Soktotna biologist Dave Nelson, author of the t)ooklet 'Cook Inlet Razoh- Clams," available through 
the Alasica Department of Rsh and Gams. 

As Nslson oondnuss, "plant tha tip of a shovel, scoop sids avvay from the clam, about three to six inches from the 
show. Sirk the blade straight doiNm, and scoop straight up. Ahrays move the blade of the shovel away from the 
clam; if you pry, you may crush the shelL 

"Aftertvvoorthreescoops,rsachdO¥minlothsholeandgrabtheclam. Calmly." (From 'Cook Inlet Razor Clams', 
quoted In'SheKbh PImsw em you Og It?, Anchor^ Nevvs, S/l2/88,p. d-ll) 

What arm thm Imrdm of omnhrtic mhmlHlmh nolaonlna9 

According to the Anchorage Daily News, "Humans get PSP when they eat shellfish that, in tum, have been eating 
a tiny, toxicorganismcallsddbioftagetate. Symptoms of PSPbegIn with a numbness, ttuming ortingfing sensation 
in the tongue, gums, i^ or face, and sprsad throughout The body. Although iTs rare , a victim of PSP can die of 
respiratory parriysis. 

"PSP is nuchmorv of a problem in Southeast Alasluithan in tha Coo^ Since 1973, 98 cases of PSP 

havsbeendoojrnentedlnAiasica,aooordtoigtostaternedtealepiderniologist 

reported In Southcentral Alaska, 17 of which were from butter dams In the Homer area; the rest occun^ in 
Southeast No deaths were reports 

"PSP toxins accunuiats in a dam's dKjestive track. When cleaning razors, it is very important to remove ail the 
dark areas, which are the dKiestive tracks." ("ShelMsh PIsasure Can you d^j it? Anchorage Daily News, May 1 2, 
1988, p. d-11) 

How do I (Mtfi#r Mawmmd^ 

Sea weeds can be gathered on the beach, at the mouths of strsams, or from rocks along the sea shore. Many 
will be gathered from boats or skiffs. As Glen Ray says about bi'^ck seaweed: Try not to rip the hoMfast from 
the rock by puing the seaweed. Instead cut the seaweed thereby leaving a portton of the algae attached to the 
rock. This wiR allow it to rsgsnerMe itself and be there again when you next need it." moot stam and Leaf p. 
25) 

Several seaweeds have been artificially cuMvated in seaweed f amns in Japan. 
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Haw mhould I cimm mnd dm mum^'f 



As Qton Ray conttnuM conctming black seaweed: "Check the freshly picked seaweed for clinging crustaceans 
anddebrls. Partiallydryseaweedbylayingttonasheetoutskleonafairday. Before completely dry cut into small 
pieces and set out once again to dry. Tumtheseaweedoftentoensureunifdrmtexture. Be sure seaweed is dried 
thoroughly and store in air tight containers. It wil t)lacken as it dries." moftt stflm and Laat. p. 25) 

Concerning bull ke|), Ray notes: Tbr use as a pickle, desaR stems and bul)S by soaking in changes of fresh water 
for several days. Blades can be sun-dried Also sun-dry hening spawn-laden blades, then hydrate before use. 
The blades are usualty tasty only aner dTing." moot, stuni and t aaf. p. 29) 





CfiMtMnofphi Hmft 




WhBtmm somm othmr ways to pnparm and pnsmnm smawoMi? 

Have you ever tried kelp pickles? Oil or sweet, you woni find a taste treat much better. Cook, pickle, or dry 
seaweed Fbr bull k%p Ray says: Varfcxjs types of nickies and relishes are the major uses of bull kelp as food. 
Iliehdtow stipes are washed peeled and uied in the sarne way as green cucu^ (poQt . ^ '^m 

and Laaf. p. 29) 

As Glen Ray notes, to preserve black seaweed, "place thoroughly dry seaweed in airtight containers to avoid 
molding. Plastic bags are not moisture-proof eriough: use jars, if kept completely dry the seaweed should be 
good for a year or more." rRoot stani and Laaf. p. 29) 

The ArasakiS describe the foOowing general process fbr han/esUng and preparing seaweeds: 

1. Wash them immedateiy in freshwater to Jasalt them. 

2. Dry them fast In the shade. 

3. Store them in dark, dry places, rvagetablaa from tha Saa. p . flfl^ 
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Gathering and Preparing Wild i\/iedicinais 



Compettncy: Qathw and prtpart wIM imdiclnals 

Tasks: Identify materials appropriate for medteinal purposes 

Choose proper means of gathering 
Equip for suocessfUl gathering 
Differentiate t)etween poisonous and noniX)lsonous plants 
Cars and store materials gathered 
Use wild medteinals 

Introduction 

Wild meddnals have oontrilxjted to healing for thousands of years. While not a sut)stitute tor the modem health 
system, the gatherer should have 9ome knowledge of potential meddnal values of a variety of plants. Local elders 
and outdoorsperMns oan infonn ot ih« value of various meddnals. 

Though there is a continuing Interest in wild medteinals, and the interest in homeopathic medidne reinforces that 
interest, the field wiU protMMy remain little more than a sideHne for the seif-suffidency gatherer. While wild plants 
have grsat potential as dtotary supplements, their use as medtoinais requirss constderable l<nowledge and 
experience, and is not suggested for the lay person. However, the person who supplements their diet with wild 
plants can tap into a hearty source of nutrients. 

Su gqflated Lftaminq ActlvMoa 

1 . Invite local eiders, homeopaths, and other people who are experienced in the gathering and preparation 
of wild medMnal plants. Ask them to show sides or othenivise Mentify medk:inal spedes and 4heir 
appropriate medtoinal use. Ask them where you might find these plants and how to gather, dean, and 
store them. Rnd out how to dUMnguish meddnal plants from similar poisonous spedes. 

2. Study plant guktos and keys so that you are familar with the ktentifteatton of the meddnal plants you are 
going to coned. 

3. Take a fleM trip to gather meddnals. Be prepared for a tum in the weather, carrying extra ctothing, food, 
firestarter, signaing devices, and insed repetlant. Be sure that you areni harvesting an area where 
others have prevkxjs claims. Put the plarMs you gather into a iMJCket or doth bag. RememlDer to check 
with an expert before using anytNng you collect, so that you doni poison yourself or others. Avoid 
mushrooms unless you are accompanied by someone who really know abkjt them. 

4. Take photographs of various wiM meddnal plants and prepare a poster dsplaying these plants and 
descripttons of their uses, include photographs of poisonous spedes that may be found in your area or 
elsewhere in Alaska. 

5. Clean and dry your plants by hanging. While your plants are hanging is a good time for you to become 
very profkderi in the appropriate prescription of meddnal plants: read and study on this topic very 
carefully. 

RMOurcaa 

Yukon-Kuskokwim Health Corporation, P.O. Box 528, Bethel. AK 99559 (907) 543*3321. 777/5 agency 
has Invasted a lot of tima and money in gathering information on nutritional values of subsistence foods. 
Currently completing a documentary on uadiOonal medical practices with Dr. Neil Murphy ofMt. Edgecombe 
Hospital. 
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Booka: 

Alaaka'a WHdainftM Madicinft*. Alaska ^Jorthw8St PuMsNng Company, Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 

Tha AlMkfrYukon WIM Finwra fiiikto Alaska Northwest PubRshing Company, Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 
98020 



AlMha'a WIMgmwa MttilClPM, Alaska Northwest PuMshlng Company, Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 

Flora of Alaska and Nakihborina Titrritnriaa. Erie HuHmn. fShmllorH llnl^rmHv loj^, 

Handbook of Wild gdibia Pi«nt«. Eueli Gibbons and Gordon Tucker, Donning Company, Virginia Beach, 
1980. 

MfldlClnal Plantt of AlllKl. by Ten Vlereck, Tanana Valley College DMston of General Education, 1982 

"NaurM Nlglnaqtim-Plams That We Eai," by Anora Jones. TradWonal Nutritional Project, l^anniaq Asso- 
datton. 1983. ManKlaq Assoc, P.O. Box 256, Kotzebus, AK 99752 (907) 442-331 1. 

Plant Lort of an Aluhan Mand. Frances Kelso Graham, Alaska Northwest Publshing Company, Box 
AA88. Edmonds, WA 98020 

Root. Stem and Leaf: WIM Vaaatahi— of SouthaMt Atoaka by Gien Ray, South East Regional Resource 
Center, 21 OFeny Way, Juneau, AK 99801. Soon to be reprinted. 



WIM Edible and Polaonom! Planta of Aiaafca Cooperative Extenskm Servtoe, University of Alaska, 1976. 
SlldaShow! 

•nwiM Edible Plants of the YKDelta,"by Mary Gregory,avaiiabie from Alaska Area Native Health Service, Health 
Educatton Offfce, P.O. Box 107741 , Anchorage, AK 99510-7741 . (907) 279-6861 . Mary Gregory is also available 
tor classroom teaching and nature wsJks in the Bethel area. Contact her at YK Health Corporation. 



ERIC 
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Gathering and Preparing Wild Merficinals 



Whst arm somm nmtmrimlm mppraprtatm lor nMdIclnal purposes? 

Many wild roots, stem and ItavM have nutritional valua. For example, txjil kelp, a common seaweed, is high in 
potassium, tmmint. and iodlnt. The common dandelon is Icnown for its values as a diuretic (helping to get rid 
of extra water), a laxative (hosing to releve constipation), fonic (making you feel refreshed), hepatic (tending to 
strengthen the Iver), aperient (miU laxative) and stomachk: (aking dKjestion). However, one woukJ have eat 
much more than a single seiWig to gain medUnai effects, but it seems that dandelon is good for just atxMJt 
eveiythingl 

Plants appropriate for wikj medUnals may b% kiendfled in a variety of plant keys, txit, as medteinais am generally 
not recogifiized t>y the Western medfoai communily, proceed with caution. Find out methods of gathering, uses, 
and expected resuRs from those who have used the plants. EUers, and those who have Sved in an area for some 
time are the l)est sources of inldrmatfon. ^ 



How do I t^mthmr wild inmdlelnmlm7 

Gather wiM medMnals much as you would gather wiU food plants, making sure to gather the plant at the time of 
season when it Is most useful to you. Plant keys and gukJeswil inform you when to gather Youdonlwantto 
destroy the plant when gathering It, so a iaucket or doth sack may help you in your gathering. You'll need to know 
the area in which you're gathering to find the t)est specimens posstt)ie, and to make sure you'rs not han^esting 
an area which Is already the han^esting spot for a group of peopte^ 

Whml do I wmmr whmn Tm amthmrtn^7 

The great hazard in Alaska when in the out of doors is hypothermia. When you are out, prepare f orthe unexpected 
turn in the weather Even If ITs hot when you go out, a backpack with wool or pile cfothing for an emergency, 
emergency signaing devices, some food, a way to start c fl/e just might make the difference t>etween your 
sun^ngandnot. Rernernbertonotonlyprotedyour8elffrom{heweather,t)ut /omin^ Toomany 
people go someplace just for the day, have something une^^pected occur, 9n^. are unable to retum. Be prepared 

How do I dlfl^nHMtm bofwmmn polMonous fsnd non.polsjnous plants^ 

it is Of course imperative that you are able to reco^inize poisonous piamii. If you are searching f or a wi M medlctnal, 
you certainly wouW not want to run across sometMng which couW kill youl Of particuia'* notoriety are water 
hemtock. baneberry. and death cap mushrooms. Learn to racognize tiese plants; they can make you very sick, 
or in some cases, can Ml. 




As Qlen Ray notes In Root, stam and innf It slwuM not bs assumsd that potendai poisons can occur only In wild 
plant foods. Many plant foods oommonly available in grocery stores contain naturally occurring substances which 
have been idenKfled as harmful to human beings." As Ray continues. "Under ordinary conditions and with most 
people.normaibodlyprooessescanhandtosmalquantitiesofavarietyofpotentiallypoisonoussubstances. As 
long as The food is eaten in moderation and as part of a wel-balanced diet there is Ittie threat." /Root, stam and 
LfiaL pp. 809) l^onetheless, icnowv»hat voii'rn tMn^ when colecting wild medteinals. 




Most wild medteinals are dried, though drying can ater the properties of some plants. Some materials are not 
stored at al, but must be used fresh. The person advising you on the metf. nai win indicate its special handling. 

How can I uam wild m^dnmlm'? 

Much of the use of wild medWnals has been supplanted by modem medidne. However, herbal teas and other 
such wild plants as weli as an Interast in homeopathic medidne has revived some interest in wild meddnals. 




Means and Methods of Self-Sufficiency Fishing 

Teacher Page 



Competency: Understand meant and methods of self-sufficiency 
fishing In Alaska 

Tasks: Choose proper means of seM-sufTidency fishing, abiding by state laws 

Equip a seN-suffkiency fishing operation 
Construct fishnets 
Construct fish wheel 
Use set nets 
Use dip net 
Eel fish with dp net 
Use a fish wheel 
Mend torn nets 
Rsh safely 
Care for the calch 
Safely operate boats 
Troubleshoot outboard motor 
Explain what to do if you faN overt)oard 
Safely sun/ive In the out of doors 

Introduction 

RsNng contributes significantly to the self-sufficient ifestyle In Alaska. Alaska provides ample protein to 
thousands of seR-suffident fishers. Over 20% of aN the U.S. commerdal fishing industry is in the state. Most self- 
sufficient Alaskans are Involved in some form of fishing. 

Rshing Is a growing industry In Alaska, and one wifii continued importance for self-sufficiency. Recent reports 
by the U.S. Surgeon General caling for less fat In the American diet further verify the food value of fish. Efficient, 
legal, ethical harvest of Alaska's fish resources will continue to have the promineat role in Alaska's self-sufficient 
lifestyle. 

Sugqeatad Learning Actlvitlea 

1 . Invite several people to class who have experience with subsistence fishing using set and drift gill nets, 
dip nets, fisli wheels, and troMng poles. Ask them to show sikles or to othenivise discuss their experi- 
ences and the necessary materials for each method. Ask about hazards involved, gear problems, size of 
subsistsnce harvest, mishaps encountered In the process of fishing. 

2. Choose a means of self-sufficiency fisNng to !nvesfigate. Read the state regulations about your chosen 
method. Study other sources of Information so that you know as much about the method as possible. 
AooorTf>any a subsistence flsi^er who usss tnat method for a few days. Intendew your subject and 
obsen^ that person's actfvifies, assisting whersver possible. Write about what you learn. 

3. (Best in smaH groups): participate In a self-sufficiency operation: choose a method for the group, consid- 
ering dffferent costs, eqiiipnnent availabilty, etc. Purchase necessary materials and build equipment 
(such as fishwheels, nets) ussd In the fishing operations. Rsh with your gear, repairing whatever breaks 
or malfunctions and i tractfoing safety In and out of boats. Clean and store your catch. 



Raaourcaa 

Alaska Dapartmant of Rah and Gama, Box 3-2000, Juneau, AK 99802-2000 (907) 465-4107 
Booka. Pamphlrta. and Afticiaa; 

ThiAlaaKa Almanac. Alaska Northwest PuMshing Company, 137 East Seventh Avenue, Anchorage, AK 
99501 

AlanKan'a Hnw to HandbOQlL by Joe Oart, lnterk)r Alaska Trapper's Assodatton, P.O. Box 60418, Fair- 
banks, Alaska 99706,1981. InckJdea an article on maving your own salmon net. 

Alaaka'a Silmon FlahMlta. Alaska Geography, volume 1 0, Number 3, 1 983, P.O. Box 93370, .<\nchorage, AK 
99509. Full of color photos. Available at most Alaskan iKokstores. 

Flahinq Alaaha. with JIm Repme. WIMemeas Publshing, 51 1 West Seventeenth Ave., Anchorage, AK 99501 

nafiwhaala and How to BuHH Ttim. Kathleen Lynch, Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska- 
Anchorage, January, 1979. Available from Nine Star Enterprises. Inc., 650 W. International Airport Road. 
Anchorage. AK 99S18. (907)563-3174. 

"Making a Flah Mai," by MiUrad Js^oobsson, AduK Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska-Anchorage, July, 

1977. AvailabletromNlneStarEmn)ri$es.lnc..550W.lnternatk>nalAirportRoad,Anchora^^ (907) 
563-3174. 

"Giiinat Hanging," Paula CuOenberg, Alaska Marine Advisory Bulletin #29, April 1987. 

IIKhiatrtal EdUCatlgn BtaOMBia. Vocatkuial Education Ubrary, Offlce of Adult and Vocational Education, P.O. 
Box F, Juneau, AK 9981 1 . /ndbdes a vo!:ationa section on commenlal fishing. 

"Nat Manding and Patching", P.D.Lorlmer, Padfte Sea Grant Advisory Program, PASGAP9, Reprinted January 
1982« 

"Night of tha Eala," Story and photos by George Bryson, Anchorage Daily News, We Alaskans. December 
6, 1988, pp. F-14toF-16. 

Qifttwarti Motor SaiVlca Manual. Intertec Publshlng corporation, P.O. Box 12901 , Overland Pari<, KS 66212 

"Salmon nahing Mathodaof tha Yukon Rhrar," WIMHfe Use Notebook Series, Alaska Department of Rsh and 
Game, Box 3-2000, Juneaj, AK 9981 1 

Small Enalnaaand Qutlioawi uannm Uaehaniea Currieuhim Offtoe of Adult and Vocational Education, Alaska 
Department of Education, P.O. Box F, Juneau, AK 99811 

"Tha Olpnat and Hahwhaal Fiaharlaa of tha Copper Rhrar, 1982," by Lee Siratton, Alaska Depanment of Rsh 
and Game, Oiviston of Subsistence, Technical Paper Number 37. 
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Means and Methods of Self-Sufficiency Fishing 

What niMna do I ehooam for mv ^UmiHlelmey fishing op»aHon? 

The bMt way to team Mtr-suffidant fishing techniques for your locate is from someone who practices them. 
Techniques on t)aiting hooks, on i^aing a net vary widely not only among places, but among peopte as well. You 
may develop techniques of your (jm wiiich ars a variation on other techniques. Whatever the case, you must 
abidelyystateiaw. Besidessetnets,^Jpnet8andflshwheetosetf-suffldemandsut)sistemfishersuseM^^ 
andhydmlcorhandgurdtee orragidarrsete. 

What mqulpmmnt do I fmad7 

Diftareni fisheries reqube dMeren! equipment A person aiming for a self-sufficient ifestyte may qualify as a 
sut)6tetenceuser. Spofts<aught fish may supptementyojrdtel-andthn>ugh^ Commeitial 
fishing equipment includes purse seines, drift gil nets, est gil nets, fish wheels, and troling gear. Subsistence 
fisheries inciudefishwheeto, set nets, drift nets, dip nets, and pote and Rn^^ 
use gear simi tar to the commerdai fisher. 




Chum 



howdQlbulMiMUi? 

Today's nets ars generally store-bought. The irttroducdon of synthei : fibers in the 1 950s brought nets of greater 
strength and longer Bte. As Pauta CuHenberg notes, 'salmon gin nets are machine-made from muttifllament 
strands of nylon." Such commerdai nets are purchased by mesh size. As Paula notes, lo find the mesh size, 
take the top and bottom knots of one dtamond in the mesh and puN them apart so that both sides of the diamond 
ars together. 

The dtotancefrom the topof thetopknotto the topof thebottomknot te the nmh size. . . . A 

who is experienced in your area may be abte to give you a good ktoa of what tocal fishennen are using. He [/she], 

more than any singte fisherman (person], may have seen the range of gear that i 

the options avallabte to you" ("Qillnet Hanging,* pp. 4-5) Pauta'sexceltentpublcatton demonstrates the ways 
that nets are built using commerdai webbing, coridine, cortcs, hanging twine, and put together using net needtes. 
This publcation is availabte through the Cooperative Extensten Office. 
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How do I conatmet a Hah wh^f 



According to nshwhaaia and How tn Ruw Tham -rf you are just fishing for yourself and not seiiing fish 
(subsistence fishing) there are a number of rivere in Aiasica where fish wheels are allowed. However, most people 
use gill-nets rather than fish wheels except on the Yukon, Tanana, Kuskokwim and Copper Rivers. 

'For subsistence fish wheels a permit is generally not required except in certain areas. A permit is required only 

In areas where it is easy for lots of people to get to, for example areas near roads. This includes the Copper River 

and short sections of the Yukon and Tanana rivers. The Tanana above the Wood River requires a subsistence 

permit. Thlslsthesectk)noftheriverfromjustbeyondN(*nana,whichinclude8theFairbanksarea.' fFishwhfleis 
and How to Usa Thorn p «) 

According to the Alaska Almanac, 'cunnently there are 166 Imlted-entry permits for the use of fish wheels by 
commercial salmon flshennen on the Yukon River systsm-the only district where subsistence fishermen use the 
same gear. Commercial and subsistence fishing times with the wheels are regulated. /Alaska Almanac. p Qi^ 
Commercial and subsistence fishing regulaltons are available from the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game and 
from Rsh and WiUKe Protection officers. 

As nshwhaaig and Howte Biiiiri TtiamflnnHniw "whether you are fishing commerdaHy or for subsistence, there 

are some rules that have to be foNowed regarding fish wheels. For example a fish wheel must be marked clearly 

with the owner's registraifcm number. The figures nvjst be at least six Inches high, facing mkJ-stream of the river. 

In the Yukon and Tanana RiverB fish wheels have to be set at least 200 feet apart and at least 200 feet from any 
other commercial or subsistence fishing gear such as a set net. 

The typical Alaskan fish wheel is mounted between raft togs. TWo basket wheels are typical, but occasionally 
a three-basket wheel is seen.- (Fishwhaah and How tn i tea nwm p q\ 

RshwhOfllS and How to Usa Thfmi suggests that for tools and materials, you win need an axe, chainsaw, large 
wood chisel, a sledge hammer, a carpenter's hammer, and a large drin. For materials you will need spmce logs 
forthe raft, 24-30 feet tong. spruce or birch poles for the wheel, frame and stanchtons (approximately 60-75 poles, 
1 4 feet tong, 3-4 Inches In diameter) , boards for paddles, chutes, and storage box. Addtttonally, you will need wire 
mesh, nails, staples, 12-inch spikes or wooden pegs and large steel pipe secttons for axle ends, or wire for 
wrapping axle ends. The booklet Ms Joist lumber for stanchk>ns, joining raft togs, etc., and framing lunger 2 x 
4s to frame wheel and baskets as opitonal. fHahwhaateandHowtntiMTham p la^ 

According to the same booklet, Ibr the raft you wil need six to eight large spnjce togs. Birch Is sometimes used 

In fish wheel constniction, but tt is sakJ spnjce togs last tonger. The togs should be about 24-30 feet tong and about 
20 inches In dkuneter. The raft togs shouU be peetod and partially dried so they will ftoat well. The logs should 
not be too dry. however. Dr^' togs are more Ikely to rot after tong pertods in the water. PeeHng the togs also helps 
prevent them from rotting. Where large driftwood logs are avaiiabto, these are sometimes used instead of new 
togs.- You may also make tong fkrats of plywood and 2 X 4s and filted with styrofbam. 

"The actualbuiUingof the raftsHouUbedoneinshaitowwatersoitcanbeftoated into position later. Liiytheiogs 
parallel, three or four to a skle, toavng a space In the mkldle for the wheel. The togs are then joined together at 
theendswitheithercross-iogsorjoistlumber(2x8s). Use 12-lnch spikes for nalBng the end pieces.- fHshwheais 
andHowtolJaaThatn pp. 19.20) 

The actual constmctton of the fish wheel Involves a bearing btock, its franwwork, attachments, fish storage box, 
basket framing, stops board or chute, basket covering, axto, and possibly an undenwater fence. In clear water a 
:m seine net traiing off of the fishwheel helps to funnel fish into the baskets. A publtoatton like the one mentioned 
w be very helpful. The best place to find out methods of constmctton is to view some flsh wheels or to ask 
someone who constructs them. 
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How do I poalHan amt nmta and alll nmta9 

As the Alaska OepaitnMnt of Rsh and Game notes, "set gill nets are usually 25 fathoms (1 50 feet) long or shorter. 
They are anchored at Ixjth ends, usually to a tree or post on the bank and to an anchor in the river. Set nets fish 
bestattheedgeofaneddy;when8etlnthecurrentthenetsquicklyflflwithfk>atingdebri8. Because they are easier 
to use, set nets are the preferred fishing method for ekterly or dtoabled people. Set nets are found throughout the 
Yukon Rhrer in Alaska. Read your fishing regs carefully to find out if set nets are legal in your area tor your 
purposes. 

'Drift glB nets are usuaHy 50 fathoms (300 feet) long on the tower Yukon River, and somewhat shorter on the middto 
river. Drift glH nets are not anchored in the rtver, but instead are attached to a boat and ftoated downstream with 
the current 



'Drifting requires a reasonably tong, straight stretch of river with a bottom free of snags. Drifting fishermen make 
repeated sets, drifting down river, hauing in the net, motoring back up river, setting the net and drifting down river 
again. Outboard motore greatly aki drift net fishing. Drifting is common on the lower and mkkjie Yukon River.' 
eSabnon iHshing Methods of the Yukon River, p. 4) 

Some salmon nets are handHnade. Shuttles, tods Ike seine needles, are loadeo with seine twine, and woven 
byhandonapost Aspacer.aflatpieceofwood,isusedtotightenknot8andevenupspaces. Several publcattons 
above explain tMs process. 





Howdoluamdipnmta'? 



Dip nets are used for several types of fishing. Dip nets are large sack-like nets attached to long poles. They can 
be used to catch eels as they migrate up the rivera under the toe. On the Yukon River, a hole is chopped in the 
toe and eels are scooped up as they pass by. Dipnet8arealsousedtoflshforsalmon,orotherfish. Somefishers 
have potos which extend. Dipnetflsheramaywearsometonnof kneeboots, hipbootsorwadere. Some wear 
wet suits rain jackets and pants, or piastto garbage sacks to keep dry while wading in the river. 
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For salmcn fishing, the dp net user may renuUn remain on the shore, iceeping the net stationary, or sweeping the 
river with the net. Rshers may stand diaep in the river, from i<nee to chest deep, sweeping with the nets. Some 
fishers are reported to "bounce" down the river in deep water, hoiding a iifeiine on the shore. (The Dipnet and 
Rshwheel Rsheries of the Copper River, 1 982, pp. 56-57) A common place for dip net salmon fishing in Aiaslia 
is the Copper River, in the area of Chitina. Some fish wheeler users may also partidpate in the dip net fishery. 

How do vou flah lor aala Hahlna with dip n/»tft9 

The eels which travel up the Yulton and other rivers In htovember are not eels at all, but arctic lampreys. According 
to the AnOnrage DaByNews, there are two types of arctic lampreys found in Alaska: Lampetra Japonica. a spea'es 
that grows to adulthood (about 11-15 Inches long at maturity) in the Bering Sea and migrates up various rivers in 
the winter, and Lampetra lamottei, a much smaller variety that remains in fresh water year-round. As the News 
notes, "the fonner-^e type han^ested on the Lower Yul<on-is a parasite that lives off the flesh and blood of fish. 

"...Equipped with a jawless mouth shaped Oie a suction cup, the Arctic lamprey is able to attach Itself to any of 
a variety of fish and then travel along with them for hours. As . does, the cutting edge of the lamprey's tongue 
breaks through the skin of the host, altowing it to feed off the btood and soft tissues of its prey." In other words, 
at sea, "eels' or arctto lampreys subsist on the blood of salmon and other fish but do not MU their host, though it 
may weaken the fish. 

In many of the lower Yukon tradRtonai communities, the eels are hanrested as an oil-rich dog food. Some people 
eat eels as a delcacy. As the News noted, "some of the people In Graying [a lower Yukon village] eat the eel 
...but only as a delcacy. Its taste varies, according to how the eel Is prepared, but it has been Ekened to a mix 
between sardines and tuna." The News stated that people either bake tiiem or jarthem, but as one person noted 
thatThe/re awfully rtoh. Youcanleatverymuch. AndtheygetrancMaflerawhlle,too. Yousee,eelsdontfreeze. 
It has to be about 30 or 40 below before theyH get brittle enough so you can break them. They're kind of Ike a 
little tube of grease." Eel fishing is reported to have gained In populaiilty atong with dog mushing. ("Night of the 
Eels, p. F-15) 

Eel fishing with dip nets Is a seasonal activity on the lower Yukon River. Dip nets are used to dip the eels through 
holes cut In the ice In November. Eel nins can be brief, sometimes passing a village In just a matter of hours. By 
knowing when the eels have passed villages down river. vIRagers can prsdtet when the eels will show up. Holes 
are chopped In the ice ctose to the fime the eels are expected to anive. Then the peop!s »-^t. when the eels 
are spotted In the holes, the word spreads Cjufckly. Rshers "extend their dip nets down as far as they can in the 
water, scull them back and forth, then whip them out over the frozen [surface] dripping with eels. The eels are 
dropped on the ice and the nets move quickly back In the water tor more." ("Night of the Eels, p. F-1 6) 

How do I uaa a flah wtuuil7 

According to the same puMcatton, "no matter how well built your fish wheel, it woni catch any fish If it isnl set in 
the right spot. Setting the fish wheel a few feet one way or the other can make a big dff erence. To choose the 
right tocatton you must know the river and the habits of the migrating salmon. It may take a little experimenting 
from year to year to get the best spot." Use a boom k>g and plenty of cable to positton your fish wheel at the right 
depth. 

"After the fish vt heel is set up. It Is Important To check it regulariy to make sure it is clear of driftwood and debris. 
This Is especially Important after heavy rains when the water level Is up, and driftwood Is being earned along by 
the river. 

"It Is also important to check the fish storage box often. Make sure the box doesn't get too fun." f Hshwheets and 
HowteUsflThflm, pp. 19-20) 
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How do vou mmnd mta7 



Most nets in use today are machine made of synttietic fibers, txjt modem nets do get damaged and have to be 
repaired by hand. Net mending is somewhat complcated, and you would need to learn it from another fisher. 
^ionetheie8S,publcations do existwhich can assist you In your net ^ 

According to P.O. Lorimer, an Australan fishing advisor, the steps for net mending and patch .g include arranging 
the net for mending, completing the starting knot, using met making knots, right side knots, left sMe knots, pick- 
up knots, and finishing knots. Other steps Include cutting out, general mending, patehing, and lacing, (tist 
Mftndifwn and Patchini^. p. 1) Wbrk with another successful fisher or conrjit the Pacific Sea Grant Advisory 
Program for details. 




Arm thmrm smMv Hpm I should rmmmmbmr whllm flsMna9 

Dressing for changes Inthe weather may mean thedWerence between comfort and hypothermia. Whetherfishing 
from a boat or fishing from the shore, you can gel wet If iTs a warm day, carry extra ctothing-wool, pile or 
polypropelene-4naknapeack. Tell somsone where you're going and when you're expected back. Abhjebylaws 
and regulattons, and make sure, If you're on a sMff, to have adequate safety devk:e8, especially fife preservers. 
Something to oonskJer In bear country Is that the smel of the fish you catch may attract bears. Preparation for 
the unexpected is the mark of the safe fisher. 




How do I cam for tha eatehf 



Gutanddeantheflshassoonasyoucatchit. Entrails spoil rapidly, especially in warm weather. Remove all traces 
of the g!il8 and all the black substance on the backbone using spoon or fish-cleaning knife is especially useful for 
thispurpose. Whenthefi8hisciean,propitopenintheairandletitdrytoaglaze,about30minutes. Then,place 
it in a waterproof container or plastk: bag and keep it in the water to stay cool. 

What will halD mm In aaMv oparaUnt^ boats? 

Use good common sense. Always operate a boat at a safe speed, especially in rough water. Just as gasoline 
and alcohol doni mix with automobiles, they don't mix with boats either. The operator of the boat must be alert 
and capable. Boats need safety devices, including approved personal f lotatton devices (P.F.D.s) for each person 
aboard, signaHng devices such as a strong fiashlght (also required for night operatton on small boats) , and oars 
in case the engine quits. Know the waters in which you're operating the boat. Lake, bay, inlet and sea crossings 
(even river crossings) can be extremely hazardous. Smal boats have no business out in big water. 

How do I t roublaahoot tha outboard motor? 

Some people think oulboard motors are the burros of the modem age, really valuable, and really stubbom. An 
outboard engine needs fuel, spark and air. If an engine doesnl start, first check to see if you're out of gas. More 
than one person has gone halfway to dfcsassembing the engine only to find out the gas can is empty. As engine 
sendee .-nanuals attest, troubleshooting IsdMded Into detennining the cause of the problem, and doing something 
about It. A prepared boater has spare gas, a spars puH rope, spare pkigs, and adequate tools for working on the 
engine. Problems with the engine might involve the starter rope, the electric starter, hard starting, tow speed 
missing or rough kfling. high speed missing orlntermHtent spark, vibratton and smoking, running well, then slowing 
down and stopping, no aoceleratton, woni crank over, overheating, freezing up, generator not charging, low 
generator output, excessive battery charging, excessive fUel consurnption, shifter dog jumps, or inoperative or 
slipping electric shift. 

So what do I do If I fall ovarboard? 

Do whatever you can to keep from f aMng overboard. Operate the vessel from a safe position; that usually means 
that you are seated. If you are traveHng with someone, shout that you have fallen. Stay calm. Unless you're 
extremely ctose to the beach, keep still In the water, floating, and cailng to your friend. Cling to something which 
f toats, tf available. If the boat capsizes, stay with tha boat. Most boats today contain flotation, and will ftoat even 
when upskle down. H you can pun yourself up on the ifs hull, get as far out of the vrater as you can. The great 
hazard of faHng overboard (provking you can ftoat or swim and that you are not ir.Jured) Is hypothemiia, loss of 
body heat. You can retain your body heat when in the water if you huddle-float. In huddle floating, as you float 
in the water, you wrap your amn around your legs, keeping your amis at your sides, and guarding your heat loss 
areas. Keep your ctothing on. buttoning your jackets and puiBng your hood over your head. Your great heat loss 
areas are your head, skies, gut and crotch. 
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What should I knawMbaut wlldmnmsa aunHval? 

Wlldemess survival while fishing can offer the same survival chailenges as those for trapping or other self- 

SUffldency endeavors, aOOOrdIng to the Trapninn and Conganrntion Manual 1987: 

"Survival is the abiUy to cope vvith ennergency condHione that occur when in the outdoors. Knowing how to cope 
with emergencies is essential . Basic survival techniques should be learned and practiced. 

"Fire drlHs are a regular practice, even though a real fire seldom hi^^pens. But should there ever be a fire, you'll 
know what to do. SrTiiiarly,praclidngsun/ival techniques makes go^ tf an emergency happens while 
outskle,you'6knowwhattodo. Youl be able to cope with the situatk)n if you become lost or disabled. 

"A sun^ situation usually lasts less than 72 hours and seldom longer than five days. Searches can take time, 
however, and youl need to rely on your own resources to sun/ive until he^ comes. 

"If you're in trouble, stay calm. Aoceptthefactthatimmedtartehe^pmaynotbe available. Resist the urge to travel 
further seeking safety if you're tost Stay puti Colect your thoughts and put sun^al procedures into practice." 
rrranoinip and CQnaanmtion Manual. IM? p. 403. 
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Self-sufficiency Gardening 

TMCher rage 



Compttancy: Prapara gardtn 

'Fortx^andiiullUstofauggtstednsoui^set'yigetablBandFtuitP^ 
ofstatB model curriculum in ftenewable Natural Rnourcas/AgricuKure.' 

Introduetlon 

ARhough parts of Alaska ara poor tor gardening, Alaskans can supply a good shara of their fruits and vegetables 
fremtheir own gardens, even in some of the more nortfwdy parts of the state. 

A good M has been written and published on gardening in Alaska. Though the future of production agriculture 
fci Alaska is de b alaNe, ornamental hoftlcu>ure,lloiiculure. olericulture and greenhouse 
the state. A nuntMrofomarnerMlhorticultufe businesses can be found around Anchorage, for example. Anyone 
can supplement their diet wWifnjis and vege tt fcles from the g a rdea Net only does the gardener berwf >t by saving 
money on food purehaset. but hs/shabenefRanutrtlonaly. Gardening is also a healthfui outdoors iv?bby. 



Sm 'Vegefabto artd Fna Production' and 'Qreenhousos' sections of state model Renew^e Resources/ 
AgriaOure Cuniculum. For Leamino AcOwOee, use Shann V\^ston's and Carta Kirts's' resource listed t)elow. 

BwQurew 

Cooptratlvt Exianalon Service, University of Alaska-FairtMnks, 303 Tanana Dr., FairiMuiks, AK 99701 
Booka and Pamphita: 

"Alaaki Gardening Tlpa," Alaska Master Gardening Program, Cooperstive Extenston Office, A-00332. 

CqM Cllmaf fiardanln^ and Boot CaHarfn^ in Alaaka: An Inatniettonal Gukla. by Shann C. Weston and 
Carta A. Kirts, School of Agriculture and Land Resources Management, University of Aiaska-Fairt)anl(s, 
Agricultural Education PubNcatton No. 3, December, 1 986. This publication is a must tor the natural resources 
teacher interest in gardening. It indudes lesaons, suggested activHies, and ta)liography. 

'Gardening in Southeastern Alaska," Cooperative Extension Office, Slightly Revised, February, 1982. 
Publtoation Ho. 237. 

"Gardens in Alaska," Cooperative Extension Offtoe, Reprint May, 1975, Publication l^. 135. 

"Greenhouses in Alaska." Cooperative Extension Olfk», Reprint March, 1981, Publk»tlon l^. 51. 

Paeme Moitriwat Gairianr'a Almanac. Alaska rtorthwest Publishing Company, Box AA88, Edmonds. WA 
98020 

"16 Easy Steps to Gardening In Alaska," Cooperative Extension Office, June, 1977, Publication No. P-134. 
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Self-sufficiency Gardening 

Any ttoa on onoaHna a aaMmn9 

Probabhf ont of tht biggMt suiprisM of thoM unfamiliar wim 

garden. Alaska's northarfylatRuda does not prevert rich garotons from being grovm in tlw Qardensvary 
acoonflng to ragion in what can be suocesaftjily grown. Greenhouses and hotboxes lengthen seasons in all areas 
ofthestate. Anumberof rseouroesfortheaspiringAlaakanarsavailable. A good place to start is the Cooperative 
Extension Office. A variety of rseouices are avalable there, in booiotorss. in science classes. In continuing 
edication classes. Of particular note is Shann C. Weston and Caria A. Kiita's CqM CHmate Qarrianing and Rnnr 

CtmarinainAtodcar Anln>Hnir«nfuyft..iH. 
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Cleaning and Preparing Meat 



Teacher Page 



Comptttncy: 



CiMn and prtpart msat 



Tasks: 



Confirm that the animal is dead 



Prepare carcass according to species and/or traditional methods 
Bleed animal (if applcable) 
(aut animal 

Dispose of entrails sanitarily 

Bone, quarter and/dr transport game according to: 

a. size of animal 

b. location of vehicle, plane or residence 

c. products wanted (meat, hide, etc.) 
Butcher meat 

Wrap and freeze or dry meat 

Distribute meat to family, relatives, friends or the community 
Prepare and cook meat 

Prepare sidns, sinew and/or bone for self-sufficiency 



Introduction 

"Alaska's game is good foodr exclaims one Cooperative Extensk>n Office pamphlet. As that pamphlet notes. 
Usually we think of animals when we say game meat, but the tenn property covers the birds as well as the more 
often used moose, caribou, deer and reindeer. Other Alaskan game meats are sheep, goat, beaver, rabbit, marsh 
hare (muskrat) , whale, seal, walnjs and oogruk. All these are good food. In fact it is very tme that there is good 
nutritton In any cut of meat" ("Alaska's Game is Good Food." p. 1 ) WiW meals form a part of the Alaskan diet in 
all parts of the state. 



The job of self-suffldent hunter is one whtoh has always had great importance to Alaskan f amiles. WiM game may 
be the primary food for the family or H may act as a supplement to store-bought foods, hunting, preparing and 
sen^ng wiM game provkjes miilons of pounds of foodstuffs-and miiions of dollars' worth of high protein, low 
calorie foods for Alaskans throughout the state. Though availabilty of wild game shifts with the cycles and 
fluctuations of game populattons, wIM game win remain a healthy contributor to the Alaskan diet. In addttion to 
the subsistence or self-sufficient job of hunter, han^esting and preparing wlkl game off ere peripheral employment 
from the Alaska Department of R&h and Game regulators to those who sell ammunition, knives, and sundries 
related to food pre8en^atk)n. A knowledge of methods of cleaning and preparing wiM game contributes to 
employment In these segments of the cash economy as well. 

Suqqeatad Leamlna Aetlvltfaa 

1 . Invite a hunter to dass to demonstrate the cleaning and preparing of game meat, including (if possible) : 
bleeding and gutting the animal, boning, quartering, and butchering the meat: wrapping and freezing or 
drying the meat. If possible, prepare and cook some of the meat for a class meal. 

2. In the fieM, after hunting and kilHng an animal, be sure that it is dead, then prepare the carcass. Bleed 
and gut the animal; dspose of its entrails: then bone, quarter, and transport it. At home, butcher, wrap, 
and freeze or dry the meat. Distribute it to friends, relatives, etc. as you see fit. Prepare and cook some 
of the meat. 

3. Invite tocal ekJera or craftspeople to class to demonstrate the use of animal skins, sinew, and bone for 
tools, crafts, and other items. 




• 
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4. Use the skin, sinew, and bone from your Idil to malte traditional tools, crafts, and other items. 

5. Draw a neatly-laO^lled color poster illustrating the process of preparing a km for storage, including bleed- 
ing and gutting the animal, and boning, quartering, and butchering it. 

6. Wr8e a step-by-step descriptton of how to go about preparing the kill for storage - OR - write a personal 
account of your experience. 

Reaourcftg 

Cooptrativ* Exttnsion Servlct, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 
BookaandPiimphtote i 

"Alaska's Gams is Good Foodl" Cooperative Extenston Servtee, Pubiteation 126, Revised July 1974. 

DnWMIInQ (fc COOKlng WIM Gamt . The Hunting & Fishing Ubrary, Prenttoe Hail Press, 1987. Publisher'^ 
address: Cy DeCosse Incorpofated. S900 Gnen Oak Drive. Mhnetonka. MN 55343. 

HOfflt ButChtrtno ind mmt PreatfYatKm. Geeta and Sam Dardtok, Tab Books, Inc., Blue RUge Summit, 
PA 17214,1986. Aoompnhensivetext 

"You and Your Wild Qam^," AgrteuRural Extenskm Offfce, University of Wyoming, Laramie, WY 32071 . 
Available thnmgh Alaska Cooperative Extenston offices. 

NAHC WIM Gaim Cookbook." fiotth American Hunting Club, Dept. NAZ-NAFG, Box 35557, Minneapolis, 
MN 55435. 

ZIptoc, booklets: "Put tfie Lock on Freezhg Meats S Poultry, Fresti FnjK. Fivsti Veaetabtes and Baked Goods" 
($1.00) P.O. Box 4699GH, MontteeHo, MN 55365 
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Cleaning and Preparing Meat 



How do I makm mLrm thm animal la dmad9 

You must takt special cart whan approaching an animal you believe is dead. Even though you just shot the 
animal, and evan though the animal may be sti, a huge moose or caribou may spring up wtth a txji^ of life 
stamp you to death. Hunters hava been hurt by not taldng care. After shooting the animal, approach it slowly, 
rMe ready. fromtheback.andnudgetheanlrnarshindquarterewithyourfoottomal(es^^ Maitedoubly 
aura before preparing the animal to be cut up. If the animal is stflialve, a finishing shot to the head or nedk will 
assure you of death; When you an sure the animal is dead, place your gun safely out of the way, satety on. 

HowahouM I orapara tha eareaaa^ 

Thrhunlershouldbecarilliiaboutwherethe animal isshot.sotomsl(eprsparingthecarcasseasier. As Dolores 
Larson states, nhe bast location for a quick and dean idU Is a broadside heart-^ng shot, low, and just te^ 
front shouidsr." If you nsjat shuttle the meat out of the location in several trips, be careful when reluming to the 
Mi sMa; a bear may ba on the idL 

As Ma. Larson oorttinues.%«hen dragging srnalleraninMis such as deer, or caribou toboggan-s^;^ over snow, 
always pul the head first The carcass siidea easier thia way, and it minirnizes damage to thwsi^in. forcutting 
up game animals in the field, a stnaN ernery stone and a steel are nearly as important as a l(nife. 

Youll need a gooQ snarp knife to prepare the carcass. A stainless steel ImVe works best, a good I lard om^ 

soft enough for naharpsnmg at home. A good hunter knows how to sharpen a knife and keep it sharp. Asmall 

sharp meat saw is also desirable for dressing big game. Other essentlai items include: cieanwipingctoths;bags 

• for the liver, heart, and .ong-je. string and rope; cheeee ctoth or butcher's stockinette; clean canvas covers 
are paddng out; a bkx* ano tackle for large animals; saR (saft rsquired to curs skins is approximately 1 lb. salt 
to 4 IM. skki); black pepper (to disoourage fles during some seasons). ("Caring for Game Meat,' p. 1 6) 



Any tips on blaadln^ tha animal? 

Rubber gk>ves may protect you from any biood4)ome parasites the animal may have. As Dolores Larson notes, 
"H the animal has been shot in the Vjngs, the most desirable location, it probably will not need to oe bled, if it has 
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been shot in the head, tMgin by draining blood toward the head, and then cut the throat as deep as posstole 
immediately behind the lower jaw. Insert the knife, sharp edge up, at the point of the brisket and cut diagonally, 
severing the large blood vessels in the neck.* ("Caring for (^ima Meat,* p. 16) 

Howdolautthaanlmal7 

As Dok>res Larson continues, "With a sharp, dean knife, hekl cutting edge up, open the skin of the carcass from 
the crotch to the chin directly atong the median line. Eviscerate [take the guts out] by carefully pulling and cutting 
skin away exposingthe Intestines. Takecarenottoavokltouchlngthescentlandslocatedonthehindlegs. These 
glands are klentffled easily by the tong tufts of hair sunounding their openings. 

"With your knife, carefuHy cut down to the pelvte bone where the hind legs meet. Next use your saw and cut the 
peMc bone between the base of the tail and the exposed intestines. Note that some regulattons require that the 
sex organs remain attached to the unskinned carcass. This cut win expose the intestines and make it easier to 
keep the animal on Is back. Pcotect the Intestines as you cut. If you shouM acckientalV cut the intestines, use 
string to tie off the cut so the contents will not leak out.* ("Caring for Game Meat,* p. 16) 

How do I dlsDoam otmntralla aanltaHhf9 

If you are near the sea. the entrails may be disposed of In the sea. Otherwise, dispose of them on an open area 
away from people. You may bum them if you have a bum barrel, or, bury them, again away from people. 

How do I butehar thm mMt9 

As Larson continu&s, icarefuly cut or saw the (brisket bone connecting ribs at the breast) all the way to the neck, 
altowing the chest cavity to be opened. On large animals the brisket shoukl be removed by cutting the ribs where 
they connect to the briskeL This wW aflow easier access to lungs, heart, and diaphragm. 

"Cut the windpipe and the esophagus (gullet) at the base of the tower jaw. When cutting the windpipe at the jaw, 
cut away from the neck, pulling it toward the opening in the brisket. On large animals, it is helpful to attach a rope 
to the windpipe and have someone puH It taut while you cut away the tissue that connects The lungs and heart 
to the carcass. 

How about pnoartna akina. ainmw an d/or bonm for aolt-aufHelant ututft^ 

As Larson says, "skin the carcass by slitting up the inskto of each leg to the knee, starting from the gutting slit. Cut 
off the leg at the knee joW. By pulling and cutting sKin connecting tissue, the hkle can be removed qutekly. Altow 
the hkte to lay out flat, hair down; this win keep the meat clean when quartering. " ("Caring for Game Meat," p. 1 7) 

What will halo ma In ba nlna. auartarina and/or tranaaortlna ^mnrnf 

Transporting the carcass is much easier If it is quartered. As Larson says, "remove the head by cutting where It 
connects to the spine. fTnd the first rib at the mkldle of the animal (the short, floating rib), then count down and 
cut between the second and third rib from the backbone up through the top of the flank. Repeat on the other side, 
then saw through the backbone, halving the animal. Grab the front legs, then pull the front half up in a sitting 
positton on the ribs, and saw down the center of the backbone. This completes front quartering. 

'Pull up the hind half Into a sitting positton on the nimp and saw down the center of backbone. This completes 
all four quarters. If you need to reduce woight further, count up seven ribs on the front quarters, and cut between 
the ribs andthroughths backbone. Cutoffthefrontiegsandrepeatontheotherfrontquarter. On the hindquarters, 
cut off the leg ctose to the hip bone and at a right angle to the backbone. Repeat on the other hind quarter. Cut 
off lower leg. Repeat on other rear leg.* ("Caring for Game Meat,* p. 28) 



How mhould I wmp. frmmzm or drv nrnat? 

Sm the section of these instmctional materials which deals with food freezing and drying. In general, for freezing, 
meat is prepared, wrapped, and frozen, pmtectedf rom the air The date frozen should be written on the pacl<age. 
Fbr dried meat, use dehydrators, smolcers, or sun 



WhMtdaldowHhthm 



In many rural communities, when someone hanrests big game, it is shared with fa^ lily, relatives, friends or others 
in the oonwnunity. Fbr Alaska Natives in niral communities, such distribution systems have gon e on for thousands 
ofyears. Sports or subsisiencelcled game cannot be sold 

As noted In Aiasica Qame Regulations, you may not purchase, sell or barter big game or small gan^e except for 

hare or nibl^ls. Some caribou bartering can taice place in certain units, but you may not sell, purchase or barter 

part of any bean or an unsealed beaver, land otter, lynx, wolf, wolverine, or marten from certain units or the skuH, 

homorantier of an Alaslcanbiggaineanirnal Including any prepared big garo 

besoidl. TaxUeimistsrTiay buy and sel a sidnortrophy under pemrrit; a person m^ 

from thi) state; or a person who engages in fur dealing may buy, barter or sell such skins. See "Alaska Qame 

RegulaMonTfordetala. 

How do I prmpmrm mnd cook thm nmmt9 

A number of good cookbooks for wU game ars available either at bookstores or at the Cooperative Extension 
office. Asnotedln'Alaska'sQarneisGoodrbodrherbe.spicesontonsandgariica^ 
ofwiUgame. Consult this docunient fbr lists of some excelemgarne cookbooks. 
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Cleaning and Preparing Plants 

Teacher Page 



Comnelency: Clean and prapare plants 

Tasks: Compare traditional versus oontemporary means of wild plant preparation 

Prepare plant items in the field 
Prepare items at home 
Gather and prepare seavveed 
Choose rec^ 

Introduction 

Purchasirg fruits and vegetables in the cash economy has found its way to ihe most remote Alaslcan locations. 
Fnjits and vegetai>les imported from CXjtside, canned, doused with chemicals, and ripened by gasses, in many 
cases can hardly compare <n nutritive value to the plants found right outside our own bacl< doors. Using these 
nutritional plants in many cases is just a matter of re-acquainting with the resource, knowing some basic methods 
of preparation, and foBwring a recipe. The books Hsted below, and others, are a good place to start. 

Self-sufficiemgathererBcanaddconsUerablefoodstuffstotheAlaska^ The Alaska Department of Fish and 
Gam notes that wiU celery, spinach, mossberries, salmonberrfes, cranberries, bluebenles, seaweed, crowberry, 
potatoes and other wHd foods are gathered in a variety of locattons. These wiU f njits and vegetables are among 
the most under-utiHzed of Alaskan natural resources. 

Su ggftstfld Learning Acthrltleg 

1 . Invite a Native eUer or other expert to class to discuss the difference between tradittonal and contempo- 
rary means of wiU plant preparatton. 

2. Take a fieM trip to gather plants or seaweed for medicine or food. Han^est them carefully, fdlk>wing 
procedures on p. 56 and prepare them back at dass or home for drying, canning, or freezing. 

3. For other activities, refer to the sectton on cleaning and preparing medicinal plants. 

RflSQurcflg 

Cooperative Extension Servica, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 
Booka and PamphltS! 

AlMte'a WlMamaM Madteinaa. Alaska Northwest Publishing Company, Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 

Tha Alaaka^Yukon WIM Ftowara Guide. Alaska htorthwest Publishing Company, Box AA88, Edmonds. WA 
98020 

''Collecting and Uaing Alaska WIM Baniaa and Other WIM Products," Cooperative Extension Service, P- 
120, Reprinted July, 1981. 

nors ofA'-^ks and N^fphborina Territories. Eric HuHm. SfanlbM Uniumraifv. 1974. 

Handbook of Wild Edibta Planta, Euell Gibbons and Gordon Tucker, Donning Company, Virginia Beach, 
1980. 
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Madieinai Plants oi Aiaaka by Teri Viereck, Tanana Valley College Division of General Education, 1982 ' 

"Naurlat Nlglnaqtuat-Plantt That Wt Eat," by Anora Jones, Traditional Nutritional Project, Manlilaq Asso- 
ciation, 1983. ManHlaq Assoc. P.O. Box 256, Kotzebue, AK 99752. (907) 442-3311. 

Plant Low of an Atoakan teteiwi Frances Kelso Graham, AlarXa Northwest Publishing Company, Box 
AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 

Root. Stem and Laafi Wild vaoatabiaa of g*»i|ttMwmt Ahshn by Glen Ray, South East Regional Resource 
Center, 210 Feny Way, Juneau, AK 99801 . Soon to be reprinted. 

"Subsistenc* in Alaska: Arctic. Intwior, Southctntral, Southwest, and Western Regional Summartes." by 
Schroeder, Andersen, Bosworth, Morris, and Wright, Alaska Department of Fish & Game. Division of Subsistence. 
Technical Paper No. 150. 

Vaoatabiaa from fha Saa. To Hala You Laaic and Pal Batter by Sebin & Temko Arasaki. Japan Publk:ations 
Inc., Tokyo, 1983. A complete guide to seamed nutr»lon and cooking. 

Wild Edibia and Poiaonoua Plant* «*t Ai— Cooperative Extenston Service, University of Alaska, 1976. 



"Lst's Est," 20 minute VHS video, 1985. Available through the Alaska State Film Library or from KYUK Video 
Productions. Pouch 468. Bethel. AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Three-part series examining the effect of Western 
foods on the healffK^ Native Alaskans ki the south¥vestportk>n of the state. Ler^fih: 12-15 minutes each 

"WIM Edlbl«PlantsofthsYKDelta,''by Mary Gregory, available from Alaska Area Native Health Servk», Health 
Educatton Offfee, P.O. Box 1 07741 , Anchorage, AK 9951 0-7741 . (907) 279-6661 . Mary Gregory is also available 
for classroom mchirtg and nOure wal(s m the Bethel area. Contact her at YK Health Corporation. 
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Cleaning and Preparing Plants 



How do tmdIHonal nrnm comoan with eontBmoorarv nmans of wild Plant prmn^ 
tlon? 

Traditional uses of wild plants wem diffsrent from today's purposes. Historically, wild plants might have been 
collected as medicine fbr sickness. Today, wild meddnais might t)e a supplement to more nxxlem medicines. 
For foods^, though wM plants form an important part of the Alaskan diet, they are usually viewed as 
suppiemental-peopies' Dves don't depend on them. 

How can I pmparm plant Hmma In tho llmld^ 

nrst of afl, make sure ^*ou have colected the right plant. Some plants are poisonous. You must be sure. An 
authoritative plant gukJe (or two) as wel as the advfce of some knowledgeable person will help you to be sure. 




Once you know exactly what you're gathering. Teri Viereck notes that you need to "select leaves which are not 
decayed or discok>red and gather them when they are dry. Take care not to disturb the area, avokl leaving trash 
and litter behind, and do not take an of the plant, but only han^ a portton of what there is." (Medicinal Plants of 
^laaha) how plants are prepared in the fieM might depend on how far you need to transport them, the weather, 
and the means of tranaportatton. In general, plastic bags are not adequate fbr collectton, as they do not breathe. 
Use a pallor a hard plastic container with a lU or sirni^ collection. 

As Frances Graham notes, %vikl food foragers shoukl keep in mind that fresh edibles of any kind begin to tose their 
nutrtttonal vahie as soon as they are han/ested. Therefore, eat wikt foods as soon as possible after they are 
gathered to gahi the fullest nutrlttonal benefit they car nrovkle.' rptant Lom of an Alaskan island, p. 61 
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How do I Bfmnwm Hmmm ii» h/im^y 

Th«<jwttonmlg«p«ftalnto^ Berries can be canned, frozen 

or prepared right^after haivesL Fbr dnring and storing of leaves. Teri VIereck says, lay the leaves on a rack or 
screw or hang them In s^ 

butnot In the direct sunlight. If your dhnate is hopelessly damp and humid or the plants too succulent, you may 
need to use a warm oven to hasten the drying. After the leaves are brittle, they shouM be stored In airtight glass 
wjnowjgralna^djy place that Iscool. Oonl crumble the leaves into pieces any smalierthan necessary." 

Fbr vegetables, fmits and benles. follow procedures outUned In some of the publieattons above. 
How should I aathmr mnH p noarm aaawmttrtf 

S???*????*"^"'^"^*^**^- '"O^'wa'.MWw^arewashed and then dried. The Arasakis note 
that the foltowing general process for haivefltlng and preparing seaweeds: 

1. Wash them Immedtalely in freshw«or to desalt them. 

2. Dry them IM in the shade. 

3. Store them mdarfc dry plaoes. n/flniitahto«fmnn»w» gaa p aa^ 
How do t ehoaam m good m^lpm'? 

ChoortHJ a flood redpe might Involve a tri0 to the «)rary, bookstore, or asking for ^ Ask 
around. HappHy. a number of Alaskans have shared their seafood and seaweed recipes. The Cooperative 
Extension offtee Is a good place to start to find a good redpe. 
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Smoking Fish 

Teacher rage 



CompMency: Smolc* fish 

Tasks: Cut and diy wood for smoker 

Prepare meat or fish for smoking 
Appiy tedinkiues fOr smoking 
Store smoked foods 

Introduction 

Alaska smoked salmon, tong a favorite of Alaskans, is tMComing increasingly popular for visitors to the state. 
People who folk)w a self-sufficient lifestyle appreciate the preserving (^jaiities of smoking, though it is actually the 
salt whteh preserves the foods, not the smoke. 

Smoking,th9traditlonalmethodofpresen/ingfoods, is popularthroughoutthe state. Smoking enhances the flavor 
of many foods. Stringent food sen^ laws involve special procedures and requirements to prepare foods for sale. 
These laws especially pertain to prepared fbods (whtoh potentially coukj contain botulism) such as smoked fish. 

Su ggested Lflamlng AcMvltlea 

1 . / V a class or smaR group project: locate someone from the community who is willing to help you txilkl a 
smokehouse. Collect or buy necessary materials and put it all together. 

2. Vistt a tocal commercial smokery to obsen/e the process of smoking and drying foods. What precauttons 
do the people involved in this industry take to satisfy health requ^ments? Write about your observa- 
ttons. 

3. Invite someone who is experienced at home-smoking fish to class to discuss his/her procedures. Then 
accompany him/her to the smoker to obsen^ the process in actton. Pay special attentton to how your 
expert heats the fish enough to klH disease-causing bacteria and parasites. 

4. Smoke some fish, using the procedures you obsen^ed above and the tips on page 59. 

Reaoureea 

Cooperativs Extension Ssnrlce. University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 . The 
Cooperative Extension panpNet Smoking Fish at Home-Safely' PNW 238, June, 1983 is an excellent 
piMication. Anolher essential one-page pamptilet is "Canning Smoked Salmon,' A-00127. 

Restaurant/Public Facllltiss inspection/PsrmKs. Department of Environmental Conservation, P.O. Box 0, 
Juneau, AK 99811 This department is responses U)r inspecting and licensing food senfk:e establishments fOr 
those interested ki selling snnked fish. 

BOOkS! 

Bookstores and sporting goods stores throughout the state offer a variety of cookbooks and "how tos' on smoke 
cookery. Smoking is an inexpensive and tasty way to preserve foods. But care must be taken to remain safe! 

"Smoking Fish at Homs-Safsly'' PNW 238, June, 1983 , Cooperative Extensk)n Service. 
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"Canning SmokMl Salmon," A-00127. Cooperative Extension Seivice 

How to Snift. Dry and Smekm Salmon, by Aneda Bretoy. Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska, 
Anchorage. 1982. Available from Nine Star Enterprises. Inc.. 650 W. International Airport Rosd. Ancttorage. AK 
99518. (907)563-3174. 
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ERIC 



Smoking Foods 



How do I build a smok^houM? 

Many Alaskans sidp the oonsmjofon phase altogether and just buy a small electric smoker, available for $30 - $00 
at hardware stores. 

If you're interested In building a smokehouse, however, you'll need a small enclosure (such as a shed, old 
refrigerator, or outhouse*sizedstnjcture). Attached to or insMe of the enctosure, place some kind of smoking unit 
such as a srnal dmm stove, arid several racks or grills that can slUe in and out at dW^ 
unit Consult with someone who has experience in this area for specific help. 




How do I cut and dry wood for thm smokor? 

Many who smoke fish use aider. Aider Is a hard wood that is commonly found throughout Alaska. Commercial 
butcher ihops may buy Mcfcory or meequie chips. 

How do I ormoBrm mmat or 0sh tor Mmoklng9 

As the Cooperative Extenston notes, you must start out with quality fish. Smoking will not improve the quality of 
the fish nfir effectively maskthefiavor of poor-quaOty fish. Clean yourfish thoroughly to remove all slime, scales 
and bkxxl If the fish has been frozen, thaw thwroughly before starting. 

Typically, to prepare the fish, remove the baddbone and spift the fish. Some other fish (also salrTX)n) are filleted 
for smoktaig. Some people pull out ribs wKh pliers or tweezers. 

When you have preparsd the fish, salting is the next step. This is the most important step. As the Cooperative 
Extenston notes, Ush smoked without proper salting and cooking can cause food poisoning-it can even be lethal." 
("Smoking Rsh at Home-Safely, p. 1 ). You must be careful. Follow the procedures outlined in the pamphlet, in 
other reputable pubKcations, or that you have teamed from a reliabte source. Commercially smoked fish must 
attain a "WPS" or "Water Phase Sair content of 3 1/2% of the moisture left after smoking. As the pamphlet notes, 
those smoking fish at honrw cannot property test to know whether the salt content is adequate for safety. That 



is the reason that "proper cooking and refrigerated storage are essential for absolute safety.' 

The fish may be salted in brine as the Cooperative Extension suggests (brine is a salt solution), or may be placed 
in salt and salt layered over the fish and left for 24 houre as some other recipes may require. Soy sauce and brovim 
sugar are deldous additions to a salt brine. (Again, stick to books or recipes that you know are relabiel) After 
salting according to your recipe, you win rinse the fish and air dry it thoroughly, and then it will be smoked. 

What arm soma good tmehnlauoa for amoklna? 

Many Alaskans have a favorite technkjue fdr smoking. Observing and helping someone who is smoking fish is 
a good way to ieam some tips. 

The Cooperative Extenston Service suggests that fish be cooked at 1 80' (82 " C) internal temperature for at least 
30 minutes some time while smoking. This step is essential, they note, as only through proper cooking and 
refrfgeratibn can you be sure that the fish will be safe from botulism. To get the fish this hot, your smokehouse 
will have to be able to attain temperatures of 200' F to 225' F. If your smokehouse cannot attain those 
temperatures, you will have to cook the fish in yoiir oven after smoking. Use a standard meat thermometer for 
checking. ("Smoking Rsh at Home-Safely, p. 2) 

How do I atora amokad fooda 9 

As the Cooperative Extenskm notes, you must "refrigerate your smoked fish (betow 38' F, 3' C) if you do not plan 
toconsume it immediately. This b essential: The salt content is unknown and there may be doubt about the time 
and temperature achieved in the smoking cyde.' 

For short-tenn storage, you can keep your smoked fish in paper towels. For tonger storage, you can tightly wrap 
the smoked fish and freeze it. Smoked salmon and other smoked foods can be carefully canned. Fbltow 
Coopi^ve Extenston drecttons precisely. (A-00127, Reprinted October, 1986). 
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Canning Foods 



Teacher Page 



CompMency: 



Can foods 



Tasks: 



Prepare foodstuff to be canried 



Can plants/roots/berries, including: 
a obtaining canning jars 

b. preparing pressure cooicer 

c. cooking product 

d. placing product in sterilized jars 



e« cooBngjars 

f. sealing jars 

g. storing jars 



Introduction 

Canning Is a tradttional method of preserving foods, practiced throughout the state. Many berries are canned, as 
are smoked foods such as salmon or even bear. Canning, Ike smoking, carries hazards. The possibility of 
botulsm,whichmay be fatal, isthe chief hazard in horne canning. Canning concentrates the labor of presentation 
onafewdays, andisagoodwaytoboostseif-sufnciency. 



Some canned foods are soU, although a number of criteria must be met in order to meet state statutes regarding 
food sen/ice. Write or call your tocal Department of Environmental Consentatton inspector tor intonnation. 

Sugqaated faming Actlvltlfta 

1 . Invite to class a tocal person who is wiling to demonstrate the process of canning, including preparing the 
food and jars, cooking the product, using a pressure cooker, if necessary, placing it in sterilized jars, and 
cooing, seeing, and storing the canned product. 

2. Foltow procedures outlined In this chapter can and store fruit, vegetables, fish, or meat. Sample the 
canned product! 

3. Write a step-by-step descriptton of procedures you used in the canning of your food OR write a personal 
account of your experience. 

4. Prepare a photo-essay explaining the canning process. 1^1 photographs neatly so that someone who 
Is interested in canning is able to follow your procedure easily. 

RftSQurcaa 

Cooperative Extension Senrlce, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 . 
The Extension Sen/lce carries several fxjbllcations on home canning. 

Restaurant/Public Facilities IntpeetionyPermits, Department of Environmental Conserx ation, P.O. Box O, 
Juneau, AK 9981 1 This department is responsible for inspecting and licensing food sen/ice establishments for 
those interested In selling smoked fish. 

Bookstores and sporting goods stores throughout the state offer a variety of cookbooks and ''how tos" on smoke 
cookery. Smoking Is an inexpensive and tasty way to presence foods, but do it with care to remain safe! 
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Booka and Pamnhlf ; 



-Homt Cannlng-FniKs, V«gcuiblM. and MMts." Wblf and Zotlola. Extension Bulletin 413. Revised 1980. 
At/aOaM through CooperaOvB Extension Office. 

Thfl GuMa to Sfllf-Sufflclflncy. John Seymour, Hearst Books. New York, 1976. A good general text generally 
aimed at t)ack-to-land lifestyles, and oriented more to the Lower 48 than to Ala^. 
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Canning Foods 



How da I USB a pmsaun eookBt for pmemsslng moat or othBr foods? 

Some people use a pressure cooker for processing foods. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, you 
should "foPow the manufactures aire cttons carefully. Hero are a few suggesttons about usii q a pressure canner: 

1 . Put 2 or 3 inches of water in the "V^ier heat to boMng. Use enough water to prevent the canner from twiling 
dry. 

2. Setp^edjarsorcansonarackirtheoarmr. Allow space for s^^. am to ftow around eaoi container. Ifthere 
are two iayen of cans or jars, staggor the top layer. Use a rack between laye» of jars. 

3. Fasfan canner oovor securely so that ail steam escapes through the petcock or weighted-gage opening. 

4. Let the steam pour steadly from th^ vent foi Un minutes to drive aO air from the canner. Then dose petcock 
or put on wei(^ed gage. 

5. Let pressure rise to 10 pounds (240 degree t-.) ThemomentthiGpressurei8reached,starttocountprocessing 
time. Regulateheatunderthecannertomaintainevenpressum. Do not fower pressure by opening petcock. 
Keep drafts from blowing on canner. Fluctuating presstra during processing causes liquM to be drawn out of 
olass lArs. 

6. Watch processing time carefully When time is up, removr canner from heat immediztely. 




e 



7. If meat is packed in jars, let canner stand until pressure drops to zero. Do not pour coU water over canner. 
When pressure is reduced suddenly, jars lose liquid. After pressure registers zero, wait a minute or two. Then 
stowiy open petcock or take off weighted gage. Unfasten cover and tiK the far side up so steam escapes away 
from you. Take jars from the canner. 

8. if meat Is packed in ca:^*\, remove canner from heat as soon as processing time is up. Open petcock or take 
off weighted gage at once to release steam. Then unfasten cover, tilting far sUe up so steam escapes away 
from your face. Remove cans.* 

(IHome Canning of Meat and Pvultry", Home and Garden Bulletin No. 106, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 1975. p. 11) 
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What an soma aanltan/ pmcaduna to follow whlla tiannlna9 



Today conmwrdalvacuumpacking devices are available to the consumer 

freezer txjm and the bags are reusable, the Univereity of Alaska Cooiseratlve Extension Service notes that 
Improper use of these devices can kiU. Alaska has the highest botulism rate in the natton. Victims of this toxic 
disease have been mostly viHagers who try to prepare traditlonalfbods using modem devices such as plastic bags. 

'Vacuum-sealed bags are the perfect environment tor botulism. Botulism spores are present in air, water and soil 
and, under normal circumstanoes, are dormant and harmless. Cateh them in an air-tight container, however, and 
they are transformed into deadly bacterfa." 

Canning involves cooking the product, killing bacteria by heat, and then keeping bacteria from reentering the 
product sealing it in a container. The home canner uses jare, the commercial caiiner, cans. 

'FruHcansweH, as K is generally high in acid. VegetablesarelowinacM,sotheydonotcanaswell. Many Alaskans 
can berries. ("Home Canning-Fruits, Vegetables and Meats," p. 6) 

How do I Draoara tha foorim to ba eannad? 

Rrst of aH the fruit is prepared (note that fish or meat Is canned dHferently-ref er to Cooperative Extension bulletin 
A-00127, other reputable publications or reliable locals for exact methods, see "Smoking Foods' above) by 
'^heringtheproduct8eai1y,whentheyareattheirpeakofquatty. Gatherorpurchaseonlyasmuchasyoucan 
handlewithin2or3houre. Wash the product carefully. Thedeanerthe raw foods, the nnre effective the canning 
process. Do not can decayed or darnaged food Rems. .. .Prepare foodsasyouwoukJforthetable. Keepthem 
cokJuntilyouarereadytobegintheactualcanning. ScakJ the washed Jare and keep them hot. Thismaybedone 
in a dishwasher, it is not necessary to sterilize jare that are to be proce<(sed in a boiling water bath of pressure 
canner. They win be sterflized durftig the processing." ("Home Canning-fruits, Vegetables, and Meats," p. 6.) 

How do I can olanta. roots and barHaa? 

Though the technkiues of cooking vary for different foodstuffs, the techniques of packing and sealing the jars is 
the same no matter what the material canned. Several publications from Cooperative Extension Office or "how- 
to" publications from commercial bookstores cover this topkx 
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Drying Foods 

teacner Page 



Competency: Dry foods 

Tasks: Air-dry fish 

Dry f rutts and/or vegetables 
Use dehydrator 
Store dried foods 



Introduction 

All five species of Alaslo salmon are dried, often to prepare them for smoking. In the Interior anc' in the northern 
porttons of the state they may be dried outskje. In Southeast fish may be dried inskle, in a dehycator, or dried 
as they smoke. A variety of other foods are dried to preserve them. Drying has the advantage of storage without 
having to purchase expensive freezers or jars and canning supplies. Without safe cooking of foods, drying can, 
for some foods, be hazardous. Follow instmctions from Cooperative Extenston or from reliable local people. 

Ovgrvigw 



Drying foods tor personal use is an effective method of p ^rvatton, but to dry foods for sale is a different matter 
indeed. Food preparatkHi fails under ihe jurisdictton of the Department of Environmental Conservatton and is 
subject to stringent regulation and inspectton. Contactthe local DEC inspector for infomnatton. Smokeries, small 
canning businesses (for spedaity foods such as kelp ptekies etc.) are showing up throughout the state, so one 
should not be discouraged in starting a business. But neither shouM someone take a risk by selling food without 
legal licensing. 

Suofloatad Learning Actlvltfaa 



1 . Prepare fish for air-drying by gutting, cleaning, filleting, and slit Jng the fish. 

2. Design and bulk! a small dehydrator with a light bub for a heat source and a small fan to provide circula- 
tton. Instafl several rack-hokierB and bulk! racks to fit. 

3. In preparatton tor drying: pre-treat fmits with anttoxMentsolutton or honey water dip. Blanch vegetables. 
Then dry your foods using the sun or a dehydrator. After foods are completely dry, store them in air-tight, 
moi8turei}rocf , insect-proot containers. 

Reaourcea 



Cooperative Extension Service, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 
BookeandPamphlta: 

Fraezinff A nryinff Ortho Books, Chevron Chemtoal Company, 1984. Ortho Books, Chevron Chemical 
Company, 575 Market Street, San Francisco, CA 94105. An excellent general text. 

"How to Build a Ponabis Electric Food Dehydrator," by Dale E. Kirk, Agricultural Engineer, Circular 855, 
Oregon State University, Con/allis, OR 97331. 

How to Split. Dry and Smoke Salmon by Aneda Bre»)y, Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska, 
Anchorage, 1982. Available from Nine Star Enterprises. Inc., 650 \N. In^mational Airport Road, Anctwrage, AK 
99518. (907) 563-^3174. 

"Solar Dehydrator." American Piyv-ond Associatfon, Box 1 1 700, Tacoma, WA 9841 1 . Plans fortjuilding a solar 
(Mty&ator. Send $2.00. 
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Drying Foods 



Howdo!alr-dn/ flahf 

AsasubsistenceuserinBarrowreiates: "Cutthe head off. Slitopentheflshfromthebacklengthwise. Keepcutting 
tin you get to the backbone, then carefully along the ribs. Turn the fish over and repeat what you did on the other 
side. Break off the bono near the tail fin and now you have the backbone out, along with the guts. 

"X^utatong the front sectkm. Then on the meat only (not the skin) cut crosswise in about one-inch intervals. Place 
in a bucket of brine, adding enough rock salt so that sonne saft sinks to the bottom and doesn't dissolve. Place 
a small potato in the brine and when it barely floats, your brine is ready for use. Soak the fish in the brine for 10 
minutes or tonger. ThenhangtodnroutsUeonarackbythetaHfins. Meat is silt crosswise on white fish; salmon 
is cut lengthwise.' Rsh are hung outskJe untl they develop a sheen, at least 2-3 days before tuming to dry the 
otherskie. If the weather has been conducive toeing, the fish shouM be dry in a week and a half. Whendry, 
the fish may be removed to the smokehouse. 

How do I dm fruHm and/or vaaalabima^ 

Fnjits and vegaUMss can also be sun dried, or they may be dried in a dehydrator. Fruits arid vegetables shoukJ 
be pre-treated belbre dn^ng. As Ortho Books notes, "fruits that daricen when cut and exposed to air shoukJ he 
pre-treated with an anttoxUant solution or a honey-water dip before dehydrator or oven-drying. If you sun-dry 
f njBs, sulfur those that darften or dp then in an anttoxMant or a honey-water solution. . . . Most vegetables iihouM 
be pre-treated by blanching before dfyir^.' (PrattTinn a nmin^ p. 66) 

Fnjitsandvegetablesareusuallydriedontrays. Oven racks, orscreeningstretchedoveraframe may act as trays. 
You can also cover a frame with cheese ctoth or other pefn^^-able material. 

la It worth It to uao dahvdratora7 

ISehydrators can be constmcted cheaply, and by using one, you'O have absohite control of the drying environment. 
Oehydrators contain electrie heating elements that draw moisture from the food and a fan that blows warm air 
across the food to absorb released moisture and carry I away. Small dehydrators are available today for home 
drying of meats, vegetables and fniKs. Such smal drying machines have value to the backpacker or hunter who 
wishes to prepare some foods foratrip, but they are ger^raily sman forthe self-sufficient user. BeskJes. it requires 
energy to njn the dehydrator. 




How do I atoro driod foods? 

Dried foods must be tested for dryrtess before storing. Podtets of moisture can allow spoilage. Store dried foods 
in air-tight, moisture-jxoof insect-proof containers in a cool, dry place. Glass jars, including recycled mayonnaise, 
pickle or other jars work well, as do shortening cans, if the foods are first placed in sealed plastic bags. Store foods 
in small batches so they doni add moisture to each other. 
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Constructing an Ice Cellar 

Teacher Page 



Competency: Constnict ice cellar 



Tasks: 



Introduction 



Locate site for ice coliar 

Dig Cellar, steaming pemnafrcst as needed 

Scatter dirt 

Reinforce cellar walls 



A Banrow resident related: 'When the animals were atxjndant it was easy to gather game for food. In order to 
preserve game tor later use, it was important to have a cellar. Not everyone used cellars but those who did were 
able to gather more and store meat in the cellar for later." Though ice cellar meat caches still find some use in 
pemiafrost areas, historically they had great importance to the inupiat Eskimos. 

Overview 



Even remote areas in Alaska now enjoy electricity, and areas which utilized trad' onai food storage methods today 
use home freezers. But a viable way to store food without addittonal expense is in an ice cellar. Ice cellars can 
be constmcted anywhere there is permafrost, ice cellars differ from root cellars in that they keep food frozen, not 
cool. 



Suqqeeted Learning Actlvltlee 

You can only do this if you nve around permafrost: constmct a tocatton tor the cellar on high giound. 
Constnjct a small, airtight, insulated door for the cellar, then dig a hole in the ground the size of the door 
Dig out a space inskle of the hole as large as you desire , using steam where necessary. You rr\ay want 
to reinforce your walls, depending on their solkiness. Store your frozen foods in the ice cellar! 
Write an account of your activities so that others may (earn from your experiences. (Right now, there is 
only one source of infomiatlon on this topics; your artfole wouM make two sources!) 

RftftQurcee 




VerySm seems to be published about ice cellar use and construction. All that was located was a single reference 
by Richard Reich, a tormer engineering student at the University of Alaska In his paper "Analysis of the Use and 
Constnjction of Meat Caches in the Arctic Slope. ' Home freezers have found their way into even the most rural 
communities in permafrost areas. 

Books: 

CqM Climaf Qardflning and Root Cftllarino In AlMka: An inatructtonal GuMa by Shann C. Weston and 
Caria A. Kirts, School of Agrfoulture and Land Resources Management, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 
Agricultural Educatton Publicatton No. 3, December, 1 986. This publication is a must tor the natural resources 
texher interested In fnjit and vegetable presenration. The bool( primarily deals with root cellars, that is cellars 32^ 
to 4ty F, though some discussion of ice cellars is included on pp. 98- 104. This booi( is a must for thj teacher 
interested in self-sufficient gardening and food presentation in Masks. 




Constructing an Ice Cellar 



Wh^rs do I out an Icb e^lar? 

Acellarshouldbelocatedinhighc^nd. IfitisinthelowgrourKlandtheentranceisnotdonewe^^ 
to flood during the spring thaw. Sod blocks are placed around the upper portions of the ice cellar (or sigkjaii. The 
doorneedstobeairtightsowannairdoesnlseepin. HistorfcaHy ice cellars, or mat caches, were shallow in depth, 
only penetrating the pemiafrost a few feel. The introduction of metal tools, however, allowed the inupiat to dig 
deeper and larger ice cellars. The later ice cellars were dug weH within penmaf rest to assure stability. 




Hittorie lo» C«lar Rtprinltd CouilMy of Richard Raich 

HowdoldlffthBeallar9 

Digging a cellar Is hard wort(. You need to start with a good airtight entry way so you can talce your time building 
it. You can also make it as big as you want. One user In Nome stated that he dug an ice cellar with a back hoe. 
Drilling rigs are sometimes used in the solcfly frozen pemiafrest. Othere use the painstaking methods of using 
ptokandshovel. Theicecellar(or5ii0luAj)isfir8tmari(edoffonthegreundwithlu The digging them begins. 

How do I ninforcm thm callar walla? 

A user from Barrow related that as the digging gets deeper the surrounding soil of the entrance shaft is shored 
with a lumber frame. Another user frem Qambell related that in the oUen days shallow ice cellars there were 
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reinforced with driftwood and w'nale bones and covered with sod. In the frozen pennafrost in many cases you will 
not need to reMorce the wafl». Some reinforcement may tM needed, however, as you dig the opening, a shaft, 
about fbur feaf cn a side. Tha shoring of the entrance continues until you are digging well into frozen soil. Then, 
a large cavity is hollowed oufi and the final size depends on the needs and preference of the user. The construction 
is completed with a wooden door stop the wooden shaft. The ice cellar user then constnjcts a ladder down into 
the celar. Another user (who dug his ice ceHar with a backhoe) insulated the inside with styrofoam. Others 
mentionedcoverlngthewaHsoftheceiiarwithcanvasorothercovering. All related that if the opening to the cellar 
is made small and is covered with an insulated cover in summer, thai foods in the cellar will remain solidly frozen. 
Ice ceOars can keep foods between 1 40 and 18* F. That temperature will keep foods stable up to 8 months. 

ivtote: One advantage of ice ceflars hi food prsservatton is that they also keep outskje air from getting to the foods. 
Frozen sofl Is impemieable to air. But, ic« cellara are dangerous to people. The lack of oxygen inside has 

asphyxiated users. Uaam of lai eMan nmtfooftn tha Bd and ailow tha lea cftllarto vflntHata hflfora flntftrin<;i. This 
Step is important. Also, it wouU be a good klea to statton someone outsMe of the cellar at all times when someone 
is inside, keeping in contact with the person in the cellar. 
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Rendering Seal Oil 



Teacher Page 



Competency: 



Render seal oil 



Tasks: 



Obtain $eal 



Skin seal 

Remove fat and blubber from seal 
Chop fat and bhit)ber into chunks 
Place fat and tifubbe: in jars 
Scoop oil off jars 
Store oil in a cool place 



introduction 

As a resklent of Barrow relates: *1here are foods people get used to eating in a certain way. Many people 
use ketchup, soy sauce, mustard, mayonnaise, and seal oil with their meat. Fbr some people it is hard to 
swallow a hot dog without mustard. Fbr some people on Alaska's coasts, it is unthinkable to eat dried fish or 
dried meal without seal oH. * 



Seal oH is a popular food Kern in coastal areas throughout Alaska. In some cases seal oil is bought and sokJ, but 
In most cases it is traded and bartered or distributed to family, friends and relatives. Many Native people use seal 
oil over dried or boiled fish, potatoes, or caviar (dog salmon eggs), or boiled seaweed. Seal oil is an important 
setf-suffidency food Hern for many Native Alaskans. An Lnportant point to remember is that saate may only be 
tatenbv Alaska NfltK/flg. as seals are protected under the Marine Mammal Proteclton Act of 1972. 

Suqqftgted Learning ActivitiM 

1 . inten^iew local Native people who have hunted and killed seal. Rnd out how they render the oil for eating. 

2. If you are a Native person, you may do this activity: hunt and kiH a seal. 

Skin it and dean it, saving the organs. Present the flippers by burying them if you like. Butcher the 
meat and prepare it for storage. 

3. Remove the fat and blubber from the seal, then render the fat by frying and simmering it. Prepare it for 
storage. 

Raaourcea 

Cooperative Extension Service, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks. AK 99701 

National Marf»# Rahariaa Tanftea Box ifiM Juneau AK QQtkM (907)586-7221. Manages marine 
mammals and fisheries outskJe between two miles and two hundrec viles offshore. 



Overview 




Rendering Seal Oil 



Howdolhuntasuml'? 

Ramamber. aaah mav onh/ takon hv Afcwtka Matiu»M» Historically seals were hunted with harpoons. On the 
northern pack lea hunters patiently waited t)y blowholes in the ice. When the seal emerged to breathe, it was stmck 
with the harpoon. The harpoon traHed a strong line. The seal dove after being stnick. but could be retrieved with 
the line. 

In Southeast Alaska seals were hunted from wooden canoes. Today seals in the northem part of the state and 
in Southeast are typicaNy huntodfrom skiffs, or. up north, from ice ftoes. Seals are usually hunted in winter. A 
Native of Petersburg. Alaska states thai "Seals are hunted In winter because they sink too fast when they're shot 
in summer." Because seals feed largely in the winter, th ;lr fat resents are built up then, making them ftoat when 
sfiot. 

AlbrmerreskJertofTeler states that herfather and brethere hunted seals in both surnmerandwimer. They hunted 
m the rivere in »w summer, from skifts or from the beach. 

How do I onnarm a amal9 

As a subsistence user in Banow relates, first sift open the seal down the front lengthwise. Then cut between the 
meat and the bkjbberal around. Cut open the chest and before you gut it out. save the heart, liver, kxlneys. and 
as much of the intestine as possible. It is tasty stuffed with cooked fat The rest of the gut may be trashed, if you 
doni have dogs. 




•Se-aionoff the meat, and forthe moment, boilsor in a pot or baked with fresh ontons inanoven. Thwremaining 
meat may be given away to reiat^es or put in Zipkx: bags and placed in the freezer for future use." 

A fomier reskJent of Teller notes that many families buried the flliipers under dirt and rocks for several weeks in 
apermeablecontainer.altowlngthemtofemienL Thefennentedflipperewerethc i dug up and eaten. Theformer 
Teller reskjent relates that the flippere are called 'Bufa//f--meaning "stinky stuff" or Vangnuk'-miamng "aged." 
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How do I nmovm th& fat Md blubber from thm seal? 

As the subsistence user from Banow relates, "start from the edge between the skin and the blubber. Keep going 
until you have separated the skbi completely from the blubber, being careful not to puncture the skin." 

A Southeast Alaska user states that the fat, a whitish material, is separated from the meat, and cut into chunks. 
She says that "okJ timers used to leave the fat lying outskje for a couple of days in the open air but seal oil may 
be rendered from fresh fat as vvell." The same user states that sonietimes she freezes the fat overnight so that 
nis easier to cut up. 

WhaTa done neid with the fat 7 

The user from Barrow says to "cut blubber into strips approximately one inch by six to eight inches." 

The Tlingit woman from Southeast related that to render the oil out of the fat, she puts all the fat chunks in a big 
Iron skillet, melting it, heating the fat, simmering it, until the oil rises to the top. The oil is then dipped off with a 
ladle right into jars. The jars are sterilized and the oM is placed in them. (See "Canning" above). Oil may also be 
frozen fn Jars. The frozen seal oH turns pure white when frozen, though it may have a yelk>w tint from being fried. 

After the oil is aH ladled off, you can continue to fry the fat that Is left until crispy. Then you can cool and eaten 
and eat it Oke pori( rinds or replaced it In the newly^rendered seal oil for eating later 

How do latere the oil? 

The user from Barrow says that a five gaiton jug woukJ be best for oil storage, though "if you need the oil right away, 
ajarwoukJbefine." 

Oil is stored in a cool place. In the northem part of the state seal oil could be stored in an k:e cellar. The Tlingit 
woman from Southeast relates that she keeps it in the refrigerator, cans the seal oil in steriii^ed jars, or freezes 
n right in the jars. 

Seal meat can be boiled and eaten with seal oil. 




Freezing Foods 

Teacher Page 



Compotency: Freeze tood« 

Taeke: Prepare foods for freezing 

Wrap foods In freezer wrap, foi! or other protective covering 
Label ft)ods 

Store in freezer, placing oldest foods In front or on top 
Detemiine necessary date of use of frozen products 

Introduction 

Though freezing products for presentation is nothing new to Alaslians, using a home freezer to do so is a new 
phenomenon in many rural communities. Freezing offers the advantage of uniform presentation, convenient 
storage, and easy access. Disadvantagesincludethecostofthefreezeritself,thecost of power, obtainingpower, 
and the problem of what to do when the freezer breaks down full of fbod. 

To many Alaskans today, a home freezer Is an integral part of a self-sufficient lifestyle. Freezing presences foods 
no matter what the weather is. Knowing methods of freezing foods lends itself to some emptoyment in the state, 
for example emptoyment In the food service Industry. But as thousands of Alaskans can vouch, a freezer makes 
an Important contributton to provUing foods for the family, independent of weather and other environmental 
factors. 




Suggested Learning Actlvltlos 



1 . Ask an experienced food-preserver to give you a tour of his or her freezer. Notice how the food in the 
freezer is wrapped and iabefled. How are thi different foods organized? 

2. Take fmits, vegetables, fish, or nnea^ ^hat you have prevtously obtained and prepared for storage (remem- 
ber to treat fmits with anttoxMant or honey-water glaze; blanch vegetables). Wrap these food products in 
freezer wrap, foil, plastic bags, or plastic containers. Label them with the product name and the date 
frozen. Store them In the freezer, grouping similar food products together Use foods within six to eight 
months to prevent waste. 

Resources 

Coo(ierMlve Exteneton Service, University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 303 Tanana Dr., Fairbanks, AK 99701 
Bo fAm and Pamphlata: 

F/aazln^ Comhitmnon Main nimh^. U.S. Government Printing Offk:e, Washington, DC 20402. Stock No. 
C 01-000-03559. 

*MTln(f A Drvfniy. Ortho Books, Chevmn Chemtoal Company, 1984. Ortho Books, Chevron Chemical 
Company, 575 Market Street, San Francisco, CA 94105. An excellent general text. 

klptoc, booklets: 'Put the L ^ck on Freezing Meats A Poultry, Fresh Fn:it, Fresh Vegetables and Baked Goods" 
($1.00) P.O. Box 4699GH, Montteello, MN 55365 
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Freezing Foods 



How do I (i«t fooda raadv for fnazlna^ 

It always sedins to surprise people in the Lovver 48 that Alaskans would rely on a freezer for food preparation. After 
aN. V tt's so cold here, how oouU we need a freezer? As many Alaskans can vouch, a freezer is one of the 
foundattons of a seif-suffkdent Hfestyle. even if freezers do require ele<nricity. One trtek that many use is to keep 
the freezer in an unhealed room or shed, minimizing thedlfference in temperature between the inside of thefreezer 
and the outskto temperature, thus saving eleetildty. 

To get foods ready fbrfreezing. it depends on what you are freezing. If you're freezing vegetables, harvest them 
when they're ripe, not overripe. To freeze vegetables, you'll first need to clean away any leaves and stems, wash 
the vegetables in coU water at least twtoe, replacing the water each time. Do not let the vegetables soak, as 
valuabiewater-sokjble vitamins can be tost. 

Ad vegetables be blanched (scaUed) or sauteed before freezing. The heat destroys enzymes whtoh can affect 
the flavor of the vegetables. Blanch the vegetables by steaming or submerging them in hot water. Vegetables 
may also be sauteed. or lightly fried in ofl. butter or margarine before freezirr Some vegetables can be frozen 
uncooked. Fbr example, chopped green ontons can be frozen uncooked. 




How to wrap meat for freezing, rectanguiv style 



Why do I haw to wrap Inoda In fra«rar wrap, foil or othar oroteetlva eovortngf 

Air is damaging to fbods. even in the freezer. Foods may also be nwmed" or dehydrated if they are not carefully 
wrapped in freezer wrap, fbil, plastic bags or in plastic containers. Packaging is especially important in frost-free 
freezers, as the fan litowing over the foods can help dehydrate them. 
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la It Important to labol fooda? 



Those who store foods-by smoking, canning, drying or freezing know the importance of p^perly marking the 
products stored. A magic marker, sticky tag. ora little sl^of paper pushed underthe see-through plastic indicating 
the product, and the date frozen, will make kientificatton and product rotation easier at a later date. 

How do I ston thm foods'? 

One advantage of frozen foods is that when they harden they are less vulnerable to crushing. Some products may 
be frozen in hard containers such as TuppenMare or muffin tins. then, when frozen, they can be transferred to 
plastic bags or wrapped in freezer wrap for later use. If placing the foods in plastic bags, remove all the air before 
storage by pressing on the bag. sucking out the air with a straw, or using a shrink-wrapping machine. 

A full freezer, while efftoient. can be a lot of work, especially if you have a nurr^r of different products with different 
dates on them. An easy way to settle the problem of digging thn^jgh the freezer to find something you froze earlier 
is to place similar products together in bags or boxes, duly labeled. It is easier to untoad the freezer of several 
larger packages than a number of small ones. Remember to place the oMest foods on top. 

Whoo should I uam thmso froron foods? 

Different products have dtffarent rates of decomposHfon in the freezer. A good general mle is to store foods for 
up to six months. After six months, foods shouU be used as soon as practical, even though it's tme that mastodon 
steaks, frozen in Russian soils for tens of thousands of years, were cooked and eaten. Use the oklest frozen foods 
first, rotating the newer ones to the back (or bottom), and minimize the time products are stored, to minimize freezer 
bum and possible absorplton of odors from other foods. By marking the date that foods are frozen, you can 
determine how long they have been stored. 



Shelter Construction 
for Self-Sufficiency 



Constructing a Summer Camp 

Teacher Page 



Comp«tmcy: Construct s summer camp 

Tasks: Describe oonstruction appropriate for temporary camp 

Construct wall tent platfomi 
Make and/or install stove 
Saw, split, and stack firewood 
Construct outhouse or toilet pit 
Safely store and discard unlxjmable refuse 

Introduction 

Uving in a summer camp is a historical part of the /Jaskan lifestyle. Summercamp might have broughtthe family 
closer to a caribou migratton, close to salmon runs or ctose to better berry packing grounds. Today many Alaskans, 
especially self-sufficient subsistence users still migrate to camps in summer to better utilize resources. Part of 
that process is erecting a summercamp. 

Historically many of Alaska's Native people moved tc 'temmer camp." This camp coukl have been a temporary 
stnjcture at an excellent fishing site or a permanent camp k)cated in the same place. Qutek transportation has 
minimized the use of temporary camps, though hunters, fishers and others who practice a self-sufficient lifestyle 
may use a summer camp to better harvest resources, to save moving back and forth between locattons. 




Suqqft^ed Laamlnq Actlvm^ft 



1. Visit a summer camp that someone else has erected. Have a took at how the tent platform is put to- 
gether, now the tent walls were framed. How is the cooking area put together? What is the outhouse 
like? Ask the owners what they would do differently the next time around. Take photographs and careful 
notes for reference. 

2. Invite someone to class who has had experience erecting a summer camp. Ask him or her to show slides 
illustrating the steps involved in constnicling the parts of the tent platfomri, tent walls, outhouse, cooking 
area, ete. 

3. Constmct a temporary camp, using your notes from the above obsen^ations. Document your worit with a 
camera as you go and keep a journal for future reference;. 

Rewurcea 

Building a Log t^abln by Kathy Lynch, Adult Uteracy Laboratory, University of Alaska, Anchorage, 1976. 
Available from Nine Star Enterprises, Inc., 650 W. International Airport Road, Anchorage, AK 99518. (907) 563- 
3174. 

How To Build an Oil Barmi Stow, Alaska l^rthwest Publishing Company, Box AA88, Edmonds, WA 
98020 




Constructing a Summer Camp 

What kind of atrueturm mhould luamlna aummor camp'? 

Though historicaily Native people rrtght have Sved In sod huts or wood cabins, many of today's summer camps 
consist of canvas •vail tents erected on tent platldrms. 

If you are considering building a log cabin, refer lo Buiidino a Ltyi Housa in Aiasita University of Alaska 
Cooperative Extension Sen^, Fairbanics. Aiasita. revised Januaiy 1977. 




Tools and (imIhWs tor buildng auWoora 



How do I eonatmet a tanf olaHormf 

Build your tent platform on a foundation of wood blodcs or stones, well-placed to prevent v.-obbling. . 

A tent platform, Mce any floor, requires joists. You need to figure out how far apart to set the joists, which depends 
on the thidtfiess of floor boards to be used. If you use thidter plywood or planits, the joists can be set further apart. 
If the plywood or planks are thk*. nafflng them in place is opttonal, as unnalled wood is easier to remove, shift to 
cover cracks, or lift fbr storage. 

Some tent platforms are made of interconnecting covered frames to fit in an airplane. At the scene, you can bolt 
them together. 

Tent platfbnns are useful because they keep the ground insUe the tent from getting muddy, they keep the dust 
down, they minimize the intniston of rodents and they make it easier to clean up. They minimize impact to the 
environment by reducing trampling of the vegetation. 

Without a tent platform, you can place planks, stones, canvas, or scrap lumber on the floor of the tent to harden 
the surface where people win wak. 
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How do I Install thm stm? 



Some pretty stringent requirements are in order when installing a wood stove. The stove must be properly distant 
from walls and the flue and cMmney needs to be properly protected. Rre is the great hazard from wood stoves. 
Wood stoves are sometimes placed in canvas tents, with the wood venting through a hole in the tent through a 
metal stove jack. Such an arrangement is extremely hazardruis, however as the heat from the stovo dries the 
canvas, rmJUng the stnicture prone to fire. 

How do I sflMf, spin, and stack tho tlnwood? 

Many self-suffldent people who bum wood use a chainsaw for efficient cuttirtg. Try to picic standing dead wood 
that's near a road for easy hauling. When you're cross-cutting the logs, cut one stick of wood the length that you 
want the split logs to be, then use that stick to measure each of your cuts. Wood is sometimes split with the aid 
of a hydraulic splitter, but many still prefer to use a stedge, wedge, and splitting maul. Smaller cutters may split 
with a full-sized axe. Stack wood so it gets air, criss-crossed if you have room, in a row if you don't. In dry climates 
firewood can be stacked outskle. In wet Southeast Alaska, it must be covered. Those in large cabins allow it to 
dry inskJe before using. 

Do I naad to construct an outhousa or tollat pit? 

An outhouse has more value than just comfort. Not only are human wastes arour^ a campsite unsightly, they 
can cause disease. Often the problem with digging a hole and constructing an outhouse over it is that the hole 
caves in and enlarges. Fifty-five gallon oN drums with the two ends cut out, placed in the hole as a sleeve (better 
still placed two deep) can help keep the hole ifttad. Adcflttonally, such a deep hole will keep the wastes from being 
stirred up by surface water ftow. in pennafrost areas of the state digging such a hole is no easy accomplishment. 
An easy sokitton is to locate the outhouse or toilet pit in sandy areas which are not frozen. The toilet pit shouki 
be located away from streams, and down the hill or downstream from where you obtain water. For detailed plans, 
see the U.S. Forest SenHce. 

What do I do with unbumabia rahjsa? 

If you cani eat it or btm it, pack it out. Obvkxisly such a policy is not always practtoal for mral camps. On the 
other hand, as users can relate, the advent of throwaway cans, bottles, foil, glass, and other items has caused 
an exptosion of refuse, even in Alaska's backoountry. A Boy Scout group from Anchorage, for example, recently 
led a pack horse expeditton to a rerxte lake in the Arctic Natkmal WUdlife Refuge and packed out tons of refuse, 
it wouM have cost the government over $30,000 to remove that refuse. Neither the self-suff k:ient user nor the 
subsistence user needs to rely on the government or Boy Scouts to do their cleanup work. 

Do pack out unbumable refuse if at all possble. If not possible, dig a pit away from your camp, place the refuse 
.ii the pit, bum it, and then bury it so that animals woni dig it up. You can bum the refuse in a banrel as well. 
ObvkHJsly you wont need to bum scrap metal. On the other hand, akjminum foil on which food has been cooked 
may be dug up in a matter of days. Nobody likes to camp-or live-in somebody else's trash and we all need to 
pitch in to reduce refuse. 
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Constructing a Winter Camp 

Teacher Page 



Competency: 



Construct • winter camp 



Tasks: 



Choose camp site 



Erect tent 

Identify and cut packed snow for igloo 

Assemble snow bk>cks 

Make and/or install stove 

Saw, split, and stack firewood 

Constmct outhouse or toilet pit 

Safely store and discard unbumabie refuse 



Introduction 

The use of aircraft and snowmachines have reduced the historic reliance on winter camps. Today, a hunter, 
trapper or traveler can woik a trapline or travel to another village quickly and efficiently, and retum to home by 
evening. 



Winter camps, like summer camps, are sometimesused by trappers and other self-sufficiency users. By necessity 
they are often more pemnanent or elaborate stnjctures, as condittons get more harsh. Constmction and camping 
technkyjes incorporate skiOs used by those building winter quarters. Emergency shelters can be constructed of 
snow. 



1. See those described in "Constnicting a Summer Camp." 

2. When your area receives a good snow, go out and prav;tice building a snow cave or igloo. 

3. Alaska Wikaifa IStetfthook Sorifts and Alaska WlldWfA Motftbook Sflries ActiviUfts Guida for Teachers: 
Scientific investigatton of the insulatton properties of snow (and ptannigan sunnval), p. 73. 

Resources 
BoQkaand Pamphiata! 

Bulldlniy a Log Cabin by Kathy Lynch, Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska, Anchorage. 1976. 
Available from Nine Star Enterprises, Inc., 650 W. International Airport Road, Anchorage, AK 995 18. (907) 563- 
3174. 

naldbook. Boy Scouts of America, Inring Texas, 1984 



Qvervlaw 




Leamlnq Aetlvitlaa 
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Constructing a Winter Camp 



Howdolehoosoaalfo9 

Often the person who chooses a winter stte is choosing the site for their year-round cabin. Though historically 
many of Alaska's Native people may have moved to a summer camp every year, today's snowmachines, aircraft, 
boats and other modem devices allow Alaskans to live in the same place year-round. Such building sites are 
chosen just Ike any other buildbig sites are chosen. The site shouM be chosen so to gather solar energy, in 
general, south faciiig. The home can be heated passively by the sun. The person constnjcting the cabin or camp 
also shouM think about winter wind. The house or tent can tose consMerable heat from the wind. Some cover, 
by a hill ortrees, wHl help shetterthe camp from the wind. Cabins or other heavy s*juctures shoukl be built on solid 
soil, away from eroding river banks, and above ftood plains. BuikJing on stopes whk:h are too steep can invite mud 
sIkJes in summer or during thaws. 

How do I anet a tant9 

A tent can provMe adequate temporary winter housing in a pinch, but only k>g cabia'^ or insulated structures with 
a stove can oflertrue shelter ki sub-zero temperatures. Some tents are equipped with stoves. See'<k)nstructing 
a Summer Camp" above. 

How do I Mantltv and cut paekad anow for an lgloo9 

A snow cave shelter can be an important sun/ival shelter in apinch. Asthe Nattonai Rifle Associatton states, "snow 
caves are difficult to dig without getting wet. For this reason, they are less desirable than other types of shelter. 
However, snow is a good insulating material that can keep you warm in a sun/ival situatton.' Use a tarp or poncho 
and a fbam pad underneath you. If possble. That wW help insulate you from the coM ground. 

"A snow cave shouM be deep enough to sit in. When shaping a snow cave, arch the roof outsMe so moisture from 
melting snow wiH mn down the sides of the cave and not drip on you. Do not make the cave's roof excepttonally 
thk:k. The cave shoukl be shaUow enough and the roof thin enough so you can break through the snow and stand 
up if a cave-in shoukl occur. 

"Punch aventilatton hole in the roof. Keep it open by ramming a stkdc through it occastonally. it is very important 
to clear drifting or btowing snow from the vent so fresh air keeps circulating within the cave. 

"Chop a roomy bench or sleeping shelf at least one foot (30 cm) above the cave entrance and cover it with tree 
branches." (BssilIiduatfic:L2uld&. P- 251) 

How do I aaaambia anow bloeka for an lploo9 

if the snow fOr a cave Is not deep enough, you can mound snow up 6 feet high and push stakes into the top part 
of the pile, pointing inward, Ike spices stkMng out of the snow. Holtow out the inskle of the mound, creating the 
cave in this dome. Fashton adoor by piling snowon aground ctoth, gathering up the four comers, and typing them 
with a cord. Pull that ball over the door to seal the cave. Punch holes in the cave for ventilatton. Never bum a 
stove or lantem inskie the cave as It win rsleasb carbon monoxkle. 

if you're really intent on buikling an \q\oo Ike those you've seen in the movies, and indeed, Eskimos built such 
stmctures, you'll need hanJ snow. If the snow is so hard that your boot doosnt leave prints, it's good snow. As 
Tom Johnston and James Phillips wrtte in Fieidbook: 

"The best snow is that on open, gentle windswept stopes. Forthe snow to be firm, temperatures must be no higher 
than 10** at night, and no more than 25" during the day. Subzero temperatures assure snow of the best quality. 
Test it by pushing a siu pole into it; there shoukl be firm resistance for at least 36 inches. For an igtoo large enough 
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to sirepf ive campers comfortably, dear away soft surface sixmf rom an area about 20 feet b/ 40 feet in size. This 
will be ttie -quarry" from which you'l take blocks for the igtoo. 

Uslhg a ful-size carpenter's saw, cut from the quarry blocks measuring 6 inches by 30 inches by 36 inches. The 
first btock or two wonl come out cleanly; use a shovel to dear away the debris until you can chip into the hole left 
by the removal of the initial btocks. From then on, you can cut each bk>ck cleanly atong Its back sides, and base, 
and carefully Rftit from the quarry. Line up btodcs on edge on the stope above the quarry. Asyouworic.keepthe 
sMes of the quarry square and accurate, and take care to make the blocks unifomi in size. Good igloos require 
40 to 50 large wel-shaped btocks, not random pieces of snow. 

"Aflerthe btocks are cut, use a ski poto to draw a pert ed drde with a 1 0 1 /2-foot diameter. The outside of the circle 
shouto be about 8 feet up the slope from the quarry. Use your feet to tramp down the snow just outside the line 
marking the drde, and set snow btocks stoe by side atong it to loan the first tier of the igtoo. Using the saw for 
predston shaping, taper each block slightly and lean it inward just a llttto so an the blocks tock solkJIy against one 
another. Pack snow against the outside of the blocks. 




RipfMii ooiirtMy lof SoMi of Amrtoi 

"Next, remove one of the blocks to create an opening in the tier and carry as many blocks as possible into the igloo; 
it's much easier to buHd with them if you and the locks are instoe. Replace the entrence btock and use the saw 
to cut two stopes about 5 feet tong in the *lrst tier of blocks. These stopes are called spirals, and they are essential 
to the success of your igkxHxjiMing effbrts. 

"Rnally, add a few last touches to make your house a home. Cut a ventilation hole near the top of the roof, bring 
your sleeping bags and the pads in through the maintenance entrance, and then ctose It off by replacing the snow 
btock. Stow the rest of your equipment in the entrance tunnel. 

"An Igloo is a very effedlve winter shelter, one that will last for months if temperatures remain low." ( Fieidbook. 
pp. 348*351. 
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How do I warn fhm Igloo? 



Historically stoves in igloos wera tallow ones. iModem gasoline stoves and lantams can be dangerous in such a 
well-sealed stnjcture as they can give off carbon monoxide, in fact, on Mt McKinley just a couple of years back, 
sorr.acfimberswho hadsealeduptheirtentwel hadbeenwanningthefnselves with awhitegasoiine stove. They 
<4«refbund dead in their tent. Clbnb into a heavy sleeping bag in the igloo, insulate yourself from the snow floor 
with afoam pad, spruce boughs, newspaper, cardboardorotherinsulatingmaterial. The igloo will offer, just from 
your body heat, a temperature wel above the outside temperatur»-a relatively comfortable 25° to 30° F. 

How do I saw, aollt. and stack nrmufood? 

TTie method of gathering and storing firewood wll (fiffer tor cfifferent parts of Alaska. Some on Southeast Alaska 
tow togs which have been washed up on beaches. Many use a pickup tmck, chain saw, maul, sledge and wedge, 
and axes Just il(e firewood is cut and stacked everywhere. Some tong-tenn users' tricks include cutting the wood 
long enough m advance to alow I to dry, cutting dead cedars (in Southeast) or other trees which dry standing. 
The fewer times wood is handled and hautod, the mors efftoient the operatton. To spNt, log rounds (tengths cut 
to stove size) are laU flat side up and tSioy are broken wlh a spMng maul, striking with the grain, ike spokes on 
awheel V)tood8taekedcrf8s<ressforp(opordiyinaoovered(w%hairclrculatton),goodti^ 
stove, properiy dried wood, and a dean flue, not to mentton a modem or well-built hand-made wood stove will all 
contrlxrte to seff-sufficierM home heating. 

How do I construct an authouam or tollmt Blt9 

Outhouses or toSet pis range from sknpto holes In the giound tor infrequent use to elaborate wooden stmctures 
with a haV-moon on the door. With the exceptton of the intertklal area atong the coast, for repeated use, an 
outhouse shouM be used An outhouse concentrates wastes in one place, and if properiy dug, allows them to filter 
into the ground instead of washing into streams. Elaborate outhouses are constmcted from plans. Simple 
outhouses involve a box with cut-out seat placed over a pit. The pit can be Hned with a "Sleeve" of one or two 50- 
galkx) drums. 

What do I do with unbumabia rafuam? 

Iln some cases, carrying out unbumables is Impracttoal, however, it does not take a great deal of effort to create 
a bum barrsi, to bu.ii everything, indudtog cans and toH, and then, when the bum barrel pitos deep, to dig out the 
COM ashes, glass, cans and metal, and to buiy them. Burning everything condenses and compacts the material, 
and destroys food and other resUueswhtehwM attract wikfltfe. Bears wil dig up anything that remotely smells 
of food. Too many seV-sufttoient users In Alaska take wIM places tor granted and leave their refuse. No one likes 
to am across thinjjs that others have left, so pack out, bum, or bury what you and others have left. 




Maintaining a Dog Team 

Teacner Page 

Competency: Maintain a dog team 

Taeke: Buy, sell, and/or trade dogs 

Recognize individual differences^sidlls per dog 

Maintain good rapport with dogs 

Feed dogs 

Maintain dogs' health 

Constnjct and maintain dog yard 

Malce dog harnesses 

Malce dog roilars 

Malce dog booties 

Train dogs to pull a sled 

Train lead dog 

Introduction 

Dog mushing is fast t)eooming one the most high-profile endeavors in Ala^ The finish of the Idltarod degree, 
from Anchorage to Nome maizes the nationat-^ International news services each year. In some places dogs 
serve functional uses, puling sleds of carltxxi carcasses or providing transportation between vlllages. Mushing 
dogs is an important part of the seif-sutfldent Mestyle in Alaska. 



tEmploymem related to dog radng, such as sales of dog food, amenities and healtti sen/ices, continue to grow as 
dog musliing grows In preponderance. A magazine supporting dog mushing has emerged. Some Alasl<ans 
partiaily support the'rself-sufficient IHestyte by breeding and trading dogs. Other related jobs include veterinarians 
for races, race officials, snow-machine drivers to brealt and mark trails for races, pilots to fly food and people, and 
news reporters. Dog handlers on the race trails do not get paid. They receive room and board and sometimes 
dogs. Handlers are usually people who want to start their own teams and need some good dog lines to get started. 
They work for a top name musher and receive puppies in return. 

Suqqaatfld Laaminq Aetlvltlaa 

1 . Invite a local musher to class to discuss his/her experiences In buying, seMng, trading, training, feedng, 
and musNng dogs. Ask what Is involved In maintaining rapport with the dogs, taking care of their health, 
provkjing spac^, and making spedai equipment for the dogs (hamesses, collars, booties, etc.) 

2. Watch the film about George Attia, fomier Icfitarod champton, "Spirit of the Wind" or view the 30-minute 
vkJeo, "Radng the Wind," by KYUK Hdeo Productkjns in Bam)w. Identify some of the challenges of 
maintaining a dog team. 

3. Accompany a musher through a full day of his/her activities with the dogs. Write about what you learn. 

4. Work as an dog handler on a race trail or fbr a musher who just needs some help. Write a journalistic 
article about your experiences; send it off to a k>cal paper for publishing. 

5. louring the kJitarod race, watch TV, listen to the radk). and read the newspaper to foltow the path of the 
Iditarod. Use cotored pins on a wall map of Alaska to trace the progress of the lead mushers. As the 
mushers progress, label your map with weather condtttons at each checkpoint. 

6. IF YOU CAN: buy dogs and organize your own dog team: 

Train the dogs to pull a sled, and train 9ne or two dogs to lead. Care for their health and pay spedai 
attentton to each dog by petting them i nd calling them all by name. BuikJ a yard for your dogs with plenty 
of indivklual space, indvkJual houses, c nd posts with Ones. Try making your own dog collars and bco- 
ties. 
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Reaourcea 

Alaska Dog Muslwrs Association, P.O. Box 662. Fairbanlcs, AK 99707. Statewide mushers organization. 

Alasica Dog Muslwrs Mussum, P.O. Box 2075, Fairbanks, AK 99707 (907) 457-6874. Open summers. Has 
informaoon on musNng. its hbtory and methods. 

Kobuk FusI a Fsad, Box 1599, Fairtwrnks, AK 99707. (907) 474-9C78. SuppUerof mushing materials, dogtood. 
and winter headquarters of Alaska Dog Mushers Association. 

Wlidonwss Ways, P.O. Box 80434, Fairbanks, AK 99708 (907) 455-6224. Offers a complete line of parts for 
Tim Whltei^ sleds and OCR ninner systems. Also carries fully-made sleds. 

Booka. MaflMln«« and VMrnnm- 

"Aiasfca Psadsr," newsletter of Alaska MUl and Feed Company, Fairbanks, Ak^ 

"Building a Dog Sled," by Marsha Million, Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska Anchorage, February, 
August, 1974. Available from Nine Star Enterprises. Inc. 650 W. International Airport Road, Anchorage. AK 
99518. (907)563-3174. ^ 

nit Dog In Action by McDowoN Lyon, Howell Book House Ina, 230 Park Ave., New York, NY 1 0169. 

PoqaofthONOftfl. Alaska Geographic, Volume 14, Number 1 , 1987, P.O. Box 93370, Anchorage, AK 99509. 
FvH of color photos. Availafe at most Alaskan bool<stores. 

How to Ralat and Train l SIbanan HuaKy, T.F.H. Publicattons inc., 211 west Sylvanla Ave., Neptune, NJ 
07753. A basic book on raMfig dogs. 

The Idltarod Runner,- klitarod Trail Committee, Anchorage, Alaska 
Mushing Magazlna, P.O. Box 149, Ester, AK 99725 (907) 479-0454 

Tiia Sacreta of Long DIatanea Traininiy and Raring by Rick Swenson with Steve Chamberlain, L & B Cok>r 
Printing, Wasilla, AK 99687. Available from Rae's Harness Shop in Anchorage. 

The Yukon Quest dog race publishes an annual booklet . 

"Racing tha Wind," 30 minute VHSvWeo, 1985. Available through the Alaska State Film Library or from KYUK 
VideoProductk>ns.Pouch 468. Bethel. AK 99559(907)543-3131. One of the most exciting dog mushing videos 
ever made. 
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Maintaining a Dog Team 



How about tloa on buying. Mlllna and/ar trading dags7 

'Buy provOT blood Ines and raiM lots (rfpupe. Be awvare that people seU or give avvay dogs because they aren't 
good enough for their teams. Thisisokay I you have a recrsation&; team. Always ask what is wrong with the 
dog-youdonlwantfigMersorbehavtoralprotilimdo^ Most people wHI let you try out a dog to be sure 

Rworkstoryou. The best way to gel a good dog is to raise I as a pup. MusherswM let you buy breedings from 
selectdogs. Good mushers have trite they look for wNchrnakewsl-p^ It's hard to explatoi what 

makes a good-looking dog. Th# no^ in AcHon Km lawrai gh«pfr« nn i^ihflt mukaaflwIUpinpftftiftfmH ring" 

It must be noted that maintaining a self-sufficienllirestyle by raising and racing dogs is a long-shot indeed. As 
the njrai Alaskan musher notes: 

*ln order to race a musher needs a sponsor. Racing entry fees are high and getting food is expensive. Most people 
who place do not even make enough from their winnings to cover what they spend on the race-HjnIess you place 
real high or win the race.* 

What about Indhddumldlflbrmneaa/akina thrmaeh dog9 

"YoucanteMbysiieandinlellgenoe. You usualy want your biggsst dogs in wheel or right before wheal so they 
can use their we^jht to help maneuver the sled. You crn also tel which dogs ars really keyed in to you and which 
dogs ars the smart ones. These dogs wW come to you when you let them loose. They go up front atong with the 
smaller and quicker ones. Ifadoghasbehavk)rprobiemsyouputhiminbacksoheknowsyouarewatchinghim." 



How do I maintain a ^ood rapport with do^a7 

*Fbr a brsecflrig kennel this starts as pups. We LOVE our pups, pick them up. play with them every day. name 
them at one month and use this name, talk to them when we feed them and let them know with a harsh voice if 
they are doing something wrong. A pup who wM Osttn to you win grow into an adult dog who will listen. 

"We doni just feed our dogs. Feedng time is special because everyone gets petted after they eat. Ifs a good 
time because they are settled down after they eat After a mn each dog in the toam gets petted when you 
unharness. The leader gets petted an espsdally longtime. 

"We feed our dogs wen and this keeps them happy. We love them and care tor them and they tove us and work 
for us." 
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How about Inadlna thm dopa9 

Something to reirwmber is that maintaining a vurrber of dogs is expensive. The time when you could feed the 
dogs solely from foods you hunt or trap or catch is over. 

As the mral Alaskan musher < vrNes: 

TUs is dVferent for ev-sry rnusher. It >8 expensive; we order two tons of food on the t)arge in the fall, it costs 
thousands of dollars ant! lasts us all winter. Racing dogs take special feeding before the race. People order 
chicken, burger, beaver, Hver In big 40 b. blocks.You always want to be sure your dogs get lots of water with their 
foo<Hor hard worMng dogs dehydration Is a much bigger concem than keeping the dog fed." 

How do I maintain datm' haahh9 

"YoupracticalyneedtobeavsL Dogs get wonned about every other month for tapewomts,roi .id worms, and 
hook worms. Dogs need yearly vaodnattons for paoM), ooronna, distemper, rabies, kennel cough and 
lepiosporosis. Somevaocinestakecarsof most of these. 

"We keep antibiotics and vitamin B complex around for dogs who get hurt-mostly bites from other dogs, although 
this happens hfrsquently because we do (tttaltow fighting. Our dogs are good about not fighting. 

"We tose about a third of our pups to panro or ooronna vinjses each year. They get the virus up to four months 
oM, have bkXKiydUinhea and thruw up and get dehydrated. We do nurse some through by putting them on an 
IV of Ringer's Solution. 

*F6ot care is a whole dICfersnt vet vary Important oart of healthcare. The Januan/ 1988 Issua of Mushing Magaglna 
has a good article on foot cars." 

How do I eonatmet and maintain a dog yard? 

"Gravel bed. adequate room to keep dogs from reaching each other and daily maintenance are all important tips 
on maintaining a dog yard!. Some people put each dog on an indlvkjuai post, others put them on picket lines with 
6-10 dogs on a long me. Each dog shouM have a dog house. The dog house shouM have fresh straw when it 
is really coU or reaHy wet outskJe." 

How do I maka doa hamaasaa 7 

"My husband responded wRh "with a $13.00 bin.' We buy these-tots of people will buy some then use them as 
patterns to make mors." 

Richard Burmeister shows a simple way to make racing harnesses from 9 to 12 feet of webbing. He pads the 
harnesses with woolen or synthetic material. 

How do I maka dog tsollara? 

"One-inch nyton webbing with one and a half inch O rings sewn to the size of the dog. You want to be able to 
sIMe It over the dog's head, but not so k)ose that they can sikje it themselves." 

How do I maka dog bootlaa? 

"You can make booties using one inch of Velcro and ten^nce polypropeiene fleece. You sewthe polypropolene 
in a short sock-shaped sleeve, and the Vetera so that it pulls tight around the leg of the dog. Booties fall off really 
easily and you k)se lots of them. You need thousands of them to run a tongKlistance race." 




How do I train dotm to oullmmM? 

As a rural Alisicanmushar states, "You dont reaRytrairiadogtopullasled-theyarebredforit. Whatyoutrain 
for is spaed, erxluranca and oonsistancy. Pups are put in harness at six months. The first pup mn is always real 
funny because they bounce aU oven up and dowm,Udeways; they lo^ 

By the end of the rnle-long first mn they are usually settled down and We always run a good leader and 
swing dog with 4-5 pups on this nin. 



ToSM 




IhltilustatailMmtlwoonflouraiQnorihsdouM Tht douM tandtm is 

popular wilh mushm bioMJM tfw short NnM dQ M 




The hardest part about training pups Is to get them to sK stil whUe you are hooking up or sto^^ped on tho trail. They 
are just so exctted they cani stand IL We wil dMPlne the pi^e only after 

They also ice 10 chew their hameesf^ and Ines so you realy have to watch them. Wetiyto 'in them three times 
aweekandbuldupdMancethisway. Youcanu8ualytelabouti-3rnonths into breaking p^^ 
worfcersandwhichoneearenotsleddogs. Ifthelrlneiaslacktheyarenotpuliing,sornelike to always iookam 
and goof off, others simply can not keep up. These pups do not make the team. Wevery rarely whip a dog to 
get him to puMherthey want to and they wW give you everything they have orthey dont We do stop the team 
to diedpftfie tf a dog is goofing off and R is a dcg we tM^ 

After their second season we do not need to discipline them at aH-except when hooking up sometimes because 
theygetsoexdted." 

How do I train thm doa Imodmr? 

"Good questton. Many mornings have been spent around our kitchen table discussing this problem. The key is 
once you have a leader new leaders are easy to trabi because you mn them in swing (behind lead) and they catch 
on-then yoci put them In double lead with a good leader and he will pull them around-you just keep them in for 
short intervals because you do not want them to get discouraged and you always make sure their line is tight in 
lead. As soon as it goes slack they are no longer worMne and you take them out. 
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1 trained a leader w«hout the help of another leader this spring because niy husband took all the racing dogs ai id 

I was left with an assoitment of pupe. yearlings and pregnant females So what I did was hook up a small team 

of five dogs wUh my leader in single lead. The little female who I had planned on becoming my leader since she 

was a pup (because she Istens 10 me so welO did not woifc-she kept goofing off and letting her line go slack and 

the swingdogscatch up. Therelwasamiie away from home with no leadersolputinthis little dog wio 

had put in lead once with an experienced leader. The dog tOM off Hke a bullet-he dWnl know whfeh way. but he 

KTiwtogo. 

-If I wanted him to turn oirthetral to the right I would say 'QEEr ThenifhedWnt I'd puton the brake. ThatwouW 
make him look around. If there was stM no turn. I'd set the snow hook, wak firmly up. ptok him up. saying 'GEE 
QEE.QEE'.thenfinnlysethiminthedbectionlwantedtogo. ITs good I was a wann April because lots of times 
he'd back where he wanledHhat was okay, though; It means he has a strong head. But if I had toM him 
togo'i^S'wewouidlothroughthepickupthingunilhe'dgothedkectkmlwanted. its good for leaders to have 
strong 'leads but never let them rsverae your directioa By the end of the month my leader knew 'HAW!' but stiU 
dkln** know 'GEE!' I cani waR to nin him this fall.' 
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Boat Construction 

Teacher Page 



Competency: Conetnict a boat 

Taeka: Design boat 

Obtain permits for timber, if necessary 
Feii timber 
Agetinrter 
Saw boards 

Fomi boards into boat form 
Fasten boards 
Cauik seams 

Introduction 

A number of very iight weigM, very strong aluminum and fibergiass boats are avaiiable. Boat construction is fast 
being relegated to the domairt of an art fomi. Hiose who have the time and inclination, however, can construct 
an excellent vessel using skin and wood and/br fiberglass or may construct their own aluminum vessels, though 
doing so requires sophisticated equipment 

Custom boatbuilding is found in the state, though many self-sufficient users buy new or used aluminum sl<iffs or 
fibergiass skiffs. Buying second-hand may be the cheapest route. Jobs related to boat construction include that 
of craftsperson and shipwright. 

Su qqaatad Laamlnq Actlvltlaa 

1 . Invite a boatbuilder to your dass to show slides and to discuss the steps involved in making your own 
boat. OR: visit the boatbuiktor's shop and see for yourself some of the tricks of the trade. 

2. Obtain tradittonal boatbulkJing designs: conduct research in historical books, museums, and historical 
societies. OR Select a contemporary designs from sources Vsted bek>w. 

3. Detennine which materials you will need to buiki your boat and buy or scavenge them. 

4. Buiki your own beat! Keep a daily tog of your activities. Cauk, oH, or paint it when it's all fastened 
together. 

Raaourcaa 

Alaska StateMuseum,395WhittlerStreet. Juneau. AK 99801 (907)465-2901. Sells plans for traditional kayaks 
drawn up tif David Zlmmerly of Ontario, Canada, 

Baldarka Historical Society. Box 18, Betoarra Park, RRl, Port Moody, British Columbia V3H 3C8. Effort of 
historical boat IxjIlderGacrge Dyson. Note his book betow. Contact George at this address or refer to BalStacka, 
hisbook. 

Ed Ophelm Jr. or Sr., Box 129, OuzinMe, AK 99644. (907) 486-6526. Ed Sr. is one of the master boat 
crattspersons of Alaska. His son has carried on the tradition. UntH recent times their boats were made solely of 
tocal lumber. 

Multl*Hiiil Deeigna, c/o John Marples, 4530 Rnnont Dr., SE, Port Orchard, Washington 98366. Sells plans for 
8\ 10' and 12' cok! form wood epoxy and ftoerglass boats. Excellent designs. 



NorthwMtSchoolof Woocton BoatBuildlng,251 OttoStreet. PortTownsend. Washington 98368. Thisschool 
specialized hcanying on the tradition of wooden boat building. Includes on-going courses, weekend workshops 
and summer senmars. Eligi)le for Alaskan vocattonal student scholarships-inquire at Northwest School for 
informa^n. May be instituting a spedal summer program tor vo<»tk3nal teachers. 



fiaUada. George Dyson, Alaska Northwest Publishing Company, 130 Second Avenue South, Edmonds, 
Washington, 98020,1986. A thoroughly readable historteal/techr^l/how-to text on constnjctton of Aleut-styled 
biMarkiausir^ modem materiab. AmustfortheboatbuOder. 

Bark Cano— and Skin Btrnf of Worth Amariea Adney and Chapeiie, Smithsonian institution. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Offtee, Washington, DC 20402, 1964, Bulletin 230. 777© authoritative 
text. A thoroughly-resBaiched text 

Building 1 Strip Cmot. GII Gllpatrlck, Delorme Publishing, P.O. Box 298, Freeport, Maine 04032, (207) 865- 
4171. Plans for eigt4 canoes. 

Build tha Www Inatant Bof « by Harold Payson, international Marine Publishing Company, 21 Elm Street, 
Camden, Maine C4843 (207) 236-4342, 1984. A highly-rsga/ded paperback text. 

Tha Gouoaon Brothara en Boat Conatmetlon P.O. Box X908, Bay City, Michigan 48707, 1985. Hardback. 
Traces boatbuilding from start to fhish. 

Canotcran. A Harrowsmlih iikistrate Guide to Rne Woodstrip Constnjction, Ted Moores and Marilyn moit, 
Camden Kjuse Publishing, LW., 7 Queen Vtatoria Road, Camden East, Ontario, KOK 1J0 Canada. 

Inatant Boata. by Hardd Payson, mtemational Marine Publishing Company, 21 Elm Street, Camden, Maine 
04843 (207) 236-4342, 1982. 

"Small Boat Journal.'' Box 400, Bennington, Vennont 05201 . r^blished bimonthly. Of particular interest Is an 
arttele by DaivUZimmerly in the Aprimay 1983 issue entitled "BuikUng the One Hull Aleut Bkiiarka. ' Part II of 
this atkOe is found kt the AprH/May 1983 issue. 

"Wooden Boat Magazina," Box 78. Brooklln, Maine 0461 6. Published blr,anthly. Anartkie in volume 58, page 
69 by Dave Kubiak of Kodiak/Aieutian Regional High School. 722 Mill Bay Road. Kodiak. AK 99615 (907) 486- 
3131 pertains to constnjctton of tradlttonal Aleut and Kodlak-area boats in vocattonal class. Also, page 74 of 
the same vokjme features an article entitled The Hooper Bay. ' about buiidir.g a Hooper bay kayak. 
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Boat Construction 



How do I dBslan a boat? 

Sornt people obtain ML designs f lom traditional t)oat makers. Skin boats from the arctic and birch bark canoes 
from the Interior. Aleuts also oonstnicted boats of skin and Southeast Alaska Indians utilized wooden canoes 
holtowed out of giant cedar trees. 

Techniques fortradittonaly-constructed vessels can be found in historical works or from boat buikters in villages. 
TradMonal Euro-American boat buikflng plans are available from some of the places listed in the teacher page. 

What matmrtalm should I uao9 

Mostboatsusedforsetf*«jfriciencytodayareusuallyrnadeof\M^^ A good way to obtain 

a boat for self-sufficiency purposes rnight be to buy a used akjrni^ But traditional methods 

arestaiueed Fbrexampie.aciaesi<KddiakCoilegeu8esn«tivespiuc^ 
in making traditional kay*s.TrKMonalumMci are made^ 

with canvas ratherthan the tradMonal sea Ion skins. Tradtionalwalnis and sea Iton skin boats are used for whale 
huntinginQaniAeHtSivoonga,Walee.Oion)edeandBanow. Th es e bo a ts arequieterthan motor boats, especially 
when equipped wtth a sal. After the whale is struck, a motor is used to pursue the stnjck whale and to bring it in. 
The rnotor may be placed on the blunt end of the boat or in a wel within tto 




How about tha pmeaaaaa In conatrueting tha boat9 

A number of processes can be used In boat oonstmctton. Historically, Tllngit and HaUa peoples built canoes of 
holtowed-out togs. These canoes heto two or three paddters. Tllngit and Hakla peoples also constmcted huge 
war canoes of holtowed out cedars. These canoes held 30 to 40 paddlers. Some of these re-stylized craft can 
be seen to museums or under shelters to Sitka. 
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Modem boats for self-sufficiency in Alaska include reconstructed and revamped used tx>ats. These boats may 
be aluminum, fiberglass or wood. 

Modem boat construction takes a number of forms. It is a precise art that is consklered an art. The skin kayaks 
ot the Aleut people have been recreated using modem materials in Kodiak and Beltoarra Park, British Columbia. 
For some purposes, these vessels are superior to more modem boats. In fact, the recent boom in recreattonai 
kayaking owes much to the superior design of the Aleut baMarkas. Baklarkas are today constructed of aluminum 
tubing or spruce frames covered with fabrte. 

Other processes include cokJ moM epoxy and f berglass over wood construction. These vessels, based on such 
designs as John Marple's "MulHhuli Designs" are light and hardy. A 1 0-foot skiff can weigh as little as 50 lbs., a 
1 2-foot skiff, 80 lbs. Aluminum vessels are constructed in several boat yards around the state. 

Ed Opheim, Sr., a boat buiUer in his late 70s at Ouzinkie, on Spmce Island, near Kodiak, has from 1932 until 
recently, been buikllng boats completely of k)cal lumber. Ed used k)cal Sitka or Spruce Island spruce, cutthe trees, 
hauled them to his property-originally using skkjs, later, a buHdo^er-^nilled the lumber, using a 52-inch circle saw 
and a power planer. His boats were made of planks, fastened with copper, bronze, stainless, and galvanized nails. 

What arm simpa arm Involvmd? 

George Dyson states of hand-made baUartui buiWing, ihe beauty of bakJarka-bulMing is that so much of it is 
repetitive, 'mindless' wort(-«xactly those tasks that provUe preckxis and unckjttered time to think. One is free to 
daydream* become tost in thought..." 

After the boat Is planned, the frame is 'iM out and the fabric or other covering are applied, then the boat is sealed 
and painted. However complicated the end product, the basto steps are the same. Ed Opheim, Sr. built from 
experience. He crafted the boats from knowledge, not plans. Most beginners, however, need to folk)w plans from 
books, unless they apprentk:e with a master craftsperson. 

Howdolaaw tha Iumbmr7 

Some boat buiUers saw 'ind age their own timber. For example, George Dyson, with his re-aeatk>ns of the Aleut 
baklarf(a,cutwoodforthecraftshimself. Ed Ooheim built vessels milled of k)cal spruce, and some makingumiaks 
in the Bering sea use beach lumber for frames. Saws for such lumber vary from huge 52-inch circle saws, chain 
saws to Alaska lumber miOs, table saws, to band saws. Because of the tolerances required in boat building, and 
because machine planing Is needed, today most boat buiUers buy their hjmber. Wooden boats require consistent 
care. As such, many self-sufficiency and subsistence users have moved to aluminum or fiberglass craft. But 
remember. In 1898, thousands of gokJ msh miners made their way down the Yukon River from Lake Lindeman 
in honnemade, whljp-sawed boats. 

How do I form tha matmriala? 

Penning depends on the materials and type of boat. Historic Aleut and Eskimo kayaks wori(ed and shaped 
driftwood. The conpletefranriing system was completed before the skin covering was attache^^ Today's fabric: 
boats of aluminum tubing empk}y tube benders. Stems f or str^ canoes call for steam-bending, which can be done 
using a kettle and caidboard tube at home, (see Canoecfafi. p. 91) Payson's instant boats" are constructed of 
plywood whteh bends easily. Aluminum for aluminum craft is bent using machine tools. 

What taatanara should I uaa? 

Fasteners vary according to the boat and materials. George Dyson, with his hand-made bakJart(as, lashes them 
with cord. Historically, birch bark canoes were heM togeiiier literally by the baric covering, unlike kayaks, which 
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had skin stretched over a rigid frame. Aluminum vessels are riveted and may be welded. Harold Payson in his 
book Instant Boats, uses bronze and copper hails of varying lengths for his excellent wooden vessels. Other 
fasteners, especially for the new boats of wood and epoxy, might include tacks and tape. Ed Opheim, Sr. used 
copper.bronze, stainless, and galvanized nails. Nails and screws are important in boat building. Use exact sizes 
and nnateriais called for in plans. 

Howabouf final touches llkm caulking? 

Skin boat seams were historically coated with blubber or animal fat. Skins were regularly oiled to keep them 
watertight. Birchbarkseamswerecoatedwithspruceorpinegum. George Dyson's baklarkas, covered in tough 
nylon, are coated with hypaton/neoprene sealant. Thus, the seams are waterproof without any further preparetion. 
Epoxy-flberglass boats also require no traditional caulking at seams, because they do not have seams. Ed 
0|3heim's contemporary wooden plank boats use a comriierdal mbber compound for caulking. His fine wooden 
craft could be either oiled or painted, though he prefere oBirxj, as it doesnl scale off. 
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Sled Construction 

Teacher Page 

Competency: Construct a sled 

Tasks: Construct tow sled for snow machine 

a. Select wood for sled 

b. Steam and fomi runners 

c. Fomi stanchions 

d. Tie stanchions to runners 

e. Fbmi and tie handle t>ars and cross pieces 

f. Steam top rail and place on sled 

g. Place front plate on runners 

h. Trim rails 

i. Complete bnjsh bow 
]. RiQbralces 

k. Oil sled 

I. Install runners (shc9s) 
m. TrimboRs 
n. Construct tow line 
Construct a dog sled 

Introduction 

Dog mushing is becoming increasingly popular in Alaslca. The tditarod Race has brought the sport of mushing 
to the world's attention. The tnje seK*8ufficient person might be thought v/r as creating his/her own transportation 
outside of the cash economy, using dogs. As any musher can relate, dogs cost money. While largely replaced 
by the snow machine or the ATV, transporting people and goods by dogs is a viable part of Alaska's self-suff Icfent 
and subsistence heritage. Also, dogs are more reHable than machines. When a machine breaks down in sub- 
zero weather it can be a life-threatening situatton. 

Dog mushing is ever-increasing in popularity in the state, with intemattonai attention heaped upon dog racing. Not 
only are some mushers making a living out of salesof dogs, equipment, and prize winnings, but a sendee industry 
supplying mushers with harnesses, dog food, and sled parts is growing. Most sleds are hand-built, using some 
powertools, though one can buy sleds from several suppliers. A new magazine dealing specifically with mushing, 
has emerged. One source estimated that there are six to ten sled nriakers working in the state currently. Basket 
or toboggan-style tow sleds are also In demand. 

Suggests Laming Activities 

1 . Invite someona to class who has built a dogsled or a sled to tow behind a snow machine. Ask this person 
to tak with you and/br show sUdes about his/her experiences OR observe someone who is in the process 
of buiUing a sled. Photograph the person's activities and create a neatly-labelled photo-essay that 
describes the process. 

2. Select materials and build a sled, forming and joining the mnners and stanchions; forming and tying the 
handle bars and cross pieces; steaming the top rail and placing it on the sled; placing the front plate on 
the runners; trimming the raHs; completing the brush bow; rigging the brakes; oiling the sled; installing the 
runners; trimming the bolts; and constructing the tow line. 
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Rasourcaa 

Alaska Dog Mushors Association, P.O. Box 662, Fairbanks, AK 99707. Statewide mushers organization. 

Alaska Dog Mushsrs Mussum, P.O. Box 2075, Fairbanks, AK 99707 (907) 457-68/4. Open summers. Has 
infonnation on mushing. Us history and methods. 

Kobuk FiMl & Fssd, Box 1599, Fairbanks, .\K 99707. (907) 474-9078. Supplierof mushing materials, dogfood. 
and winter headquarters of Alaska Dog Mushers Association. 

Ras's Hamsss Shop, 1 524 Dowling Road «6, Anchorage, AK 99507. (907) 563-41 1 or 800-478-2030, Outside 
800-544-2262. SeOs harnesses. coOars. chains, snaps, dog packs, more. 

Wlldemoss Ways, P.O. Box 80434, Fairbanks, AK 99708 (907) 455^4. Offers a complete line of parts for 
Tim WhUeP* sleds and OCR mnner systems. Also carries fully-made sMs. 

MaaannaaamlBooka: 

Alaskan's How to Handbook, by Joe Dart, Interior Alaska Trapper's Assodatton, P.O. Box 60418, Fair- 
banks, Alaska 99706, 1981 . Among the various how tos are articles entitled "George Attia on Bending 
Wood for Sleds. Bending Sled Runners. BuikSng the AtOa Sled, A Trappers Sled, and Tips.' 

Tha Dofl In Aetlon by McDowell Lyon, Howell Book House Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, NY 1 0169. 

Pooa of tha Monti. Alaska Geographto, Volume 14, Number 1 , 1987, P.O. Box 93370, Anchorage, AK 99509. 
f^ll of cotor photos. AvaUat)le at most Alaskan t)ookstores. 

"Alaska Fesder," newsletter of Alaska Mill and Feed Company, Fairbanks, AK. 

The How Book on Poo Slad CQnatmetlon and goulomfit hy Rifthairi A RiirmaigtBr Copies available 
from the Vocational Education Ubrary, Office of Adult and vocattonal Education, P.O. Box F. Juneau. AK 
9981 1. Send $5.00. this t)ook is an excellent gukte for the dog sled bulkier. 

"The Mitarod Runner,' iditarod Trail Committee, Anchorage, Alaska 

Mushing Magazine, P.O. Box 149, Ester, AK 99725 (907) 479-0454 

The Saerata of Lon^i Diatanea Training and RtMim by Rkk Swenson with Steve Chamberlain, L & B Color 
Printing, WasHla, AK 99687. Available from Rae's Hantess Shop in Anchorage. 

The Yukon Quest dog race publishes an annual booklet . 
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Sled Construction 



How do I eonatruet a almd tor a anow machtm^f 



Today's tow sleds are still largely handnnade. Snow mactiine sleds may either have a basket, making them much 
like dog sleds, or thev can be constructed out of 2 x 48. as shown in tha Alaskans How to Hand b ook. T he prefarred 
wood for sleds is birch or hickoiy though ash or oak can be used as well. 

A quick tow sled can be made of softer wood. The runners will have to be steamed and bent, unless they are 
constructed of th&i strips, laminated, and moktod into place. 



RI660A; Kfi^D 




&OUsl 



SHoe 



•FRONT 



- DIMENSIONS - 

LEMCTli : 7 * I O" CLEARAMCE UNDER 

u^JV ^' ''C'*'^^^^ BASKET LEAiGTH 
HEIGHT: 3' BASKtT WIDTH 

Tb« anatomy of a sM 



19" 



How do I eonatruet a doa aladf 

According to Richard Bunneister. dog sleds are shorter and Hghterthan tow sleds with baskets. Today many dog 
sleds are constmcted of manufactured parts such as Tim White™ sled parts. Quality hand-built sleds are also 
available for under $1,000. Currently some experimenting is taking place with laminated plastic sleds. Dozens 
of dog sled makere are found throughout the state. The steps in sled making, from ptoking the wood to bending 
the wood for the handles to bending the mnnere. are traced in the books listed above. Runners are steamed or 
hot water is mopped onto them to assist in bending, or they may be laminated of thin strips, glued, and clamped 
toamoM. Today's dog sleds use piastk: shoes on runners. 
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Manufacture 
Crafts for Sale 
(Traditional Arts) 
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Basketry 

Teacher Page 

Competency ; BuiM baskets 

Tasks: Sketch out basket before starting 

Cure gathered material 
Make baskets from material gathered 
Decorate baskets 
Market products made 

Introduction 

Basketry is a very labor-intensive endeavor. Uke other native crafts in the state, baskotry has been relegated to 
an art. Rastic and other materials may replace tradtional baskets for utilitarian use although many Native people 
are striving to presen/e the use of tradWonal materials such as spnjce and alder roots. 

As the 'Alaska Career QukJe" states, handcrafters icrsate and manually make a wkto range of artistic and practical 
items for sale. In Alaska* this may inckjde tradttional crafts as wood, ivory, and soapstone carving, basketry, and 
leatherworic ...Othertasksinchidesellng the Kerns and doing rrtinor bookkeeping. ..."nfx>stareself-empk)yed. 
Many handcrafts are sokJ to tourists and success in seiing theretore tied to changes in that industry. Tourism is 
expected to do wel in the near future." A gift shop owner In Nome sakl that she felt that a basket weaver coukl 
make a good living-"a hundred doners a day or more by making baskets for the tourist trade." 

Su ggostod Laaming Actlvitifta 

1 . Invite several tocal basketmakers to dass so that you can obsen^e and ask questions as they weave their 
craft. Rnd out how they design their baskets, select and prepare their materials, and how they weave 
and decorate the baskets. Ask them how they martcel their wortc 

2. Research the type of baskets found In your area, paying atlentton to the traditional designs and decora- 
ttons. Choose one from which you can model a basket of your own. 

3. Design your own basket. Gather up your materials and prepare them for weaving. Weave the basket 
and decorate it as you please. 

Baafiut^ 

Alaska Indian Arte, Box 271, Haines, Alaska 99827. This non-profit groups specializes in wood products, 
including totems, maslts, paddles, soapberry spoons etc., recreating historic designs. 

Alaska Native Arte end CnMe Asaoclatlon, 333 W. Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501. A non-profit 
organization which buys and retails a vanety of Native handcrafts, Including soapstone, carvings, basl<ets, masl<s, 
sllverwork, and ckln sewing. The organization makes two buying trps to rural areas annually to buy. Some items 
are mailed direct to this organization for pricing. Over SO years In existence. 

Alaska State Council on the Arts, 619 Warehouse Ave., Suite 220, Anchorage, AK 99501 . (907) 279-1558. 
Wis agency annually provides overBO apprenticeships for those interested in studyi^ 
In the state. 
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InttKutt of Alaska Natlva Aits (IA.NA), P.O. Box 80583, Faiitanks, AK 99708. This non-profit program and 
sen/tcs organization supports A'eut. Eskimo and Indian artist with wrkshops. symposkjms. exhibits arvl a 
(^monthly newsletter. The agency houses nes of master craftspersons for those Interested In apprentlceshps. 
The newsletter includes inten^iews with Alaska Natl^re artists. A recent traveling exhib 'A featured mukluks. dolls, 
masks, Itaskets, beadwork, sewing and CNtkat weaving. 

BoQkai 

Alaaka Nativ Arta and Craha Alaska Geographic Society, 137 East Seventh Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501 
(907)563-5100 

"Alaul Baskat Waavtng." by Kathy Lynch, Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska Anchorage, February, 
1977. AvamiefromNlneStarEnterprlses. Inc.. 650 W. International Airport Road. Anchorage. AK 99518. (907) 
563-3174. 

"Amarlcan Indian Ait Magazlna," 7314 East Osbom Dr., Soottsdalo, AZ 85251. (602) 994-5445 

Eakimo Artlteeta Dm^anmH for u— Paul and Mary Thiry, Salisbury Press. Supertor Publshing, Seattle, 1977. 

Jhm QuMate 8«if.SiiffieiMMiy John Sayfuoiir Hearst Books. New Yotk. 1976. Ausefulgeneralgukie, generally 
aimed at t)ack-to-land Htestyles m the Lower48. 

Spruea R«>at BaakaHv of tha Aiaaka TllnqH Frances Paul, Educatton Division, United Status Indian Service. 
1944. 




Basketry 



Do I sketch out thm baskmi bmfbrm Mtartlna^ 

ARhough tht batkatmikir may sketch tht gaMril shape and dimensions of the basket, basketmaking is a 
tradttkMial art. The beglnn in o basketmaker may work with another basketmaker, following his/her designs and 
advtee, or s/he may use designs from books. Eveniuafly, the basketmaker may deviate from the original form and 
method reflecting MindhMual style through the tridttk^ art. 




HowHolsmlmistmHleumthmi;taHimfmdmmtmHml^ 

A baaketHweaver from Hoonahgslhere spruce tools from the Si^ Younger and tougher spnjce roots 
art s ele ct ed The best roots come from the m«urs tree, say one to two feet in dtameter. The second grade of 
roots oome from smalerdtameter trees, one fbot or lets in dtameter. The tMrd grade oomes from immature trees. 
Fdrthecotored grasses, she usee dNrersntcotored grasses from open meadows. 

HMorlo Aleut baskM were woven so tightly that they looked Hce^^ As ICathy Lynch notes in "Aleut Basket 
Wea^ng, today *the baskets are ueualy smal and cylndrtoal-about 3 inches high 2 inches in diameter. . .with 
a woven knobtMd M." The baakeli were made of lye grass (^iymuamoHa} As Kathy continues, **when the grass 
was used right away, only the lower bladee of grass wouU be used. These were already bleached from lack of 
sunlght It was aleopoairibie to bleach grass by putting it into a gunny sa^ Thegrasswould 
be kept moist with seawaterunW it waa bleached. After being washed and dried, the grass could be stored in 
bundleefdr jtureuae." ("Aleut BasUc: Weaving, pp. 1*5) 

The ViRages in the area of Horn eoU baleen baskets until recent times. Today, these baskets are available in 
the vicinity of Barrow, though they are rars-and expensive. Some baleen baskets were woven in vocational 
dassee at Nome-BeKz High School under the diroction of Many Koozaata. Selectton and preparation of basket- 
making materials for this dass was under the direction of a basketmaker from Point Hope. 

Birch baakets of sewn-together bark are fbund In the St. MichMls and Stebbins area. These baskets are soM 
in gift shops in many areu of the state. 
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How do I maha baakata from thm matarial 



RanoM Paul notts that ttw Hingit employad several dMtaFent types of weaving. She noted that these five 
techniqiMS do not Include ttw fish trap or tha sinvie chaekartMard piaiUng of mat-making.' She stated that the 
TIngHs mattnda aU twined weaving (aa oppMad to ttM ooil matlwd used by oth 
wtiich a regular aeriea of one or more waip splrtt are encloeed by a croased twining of two or more we^ 
thawortcpiDgraeaing 'omlentorigfit'' /.«tpnir« tM na^k^fw thm Ataaka Tinnit o gg 

Baakatry la a technical ait Araund the world, It can be dhMedimoliardbasiietry,'' and "soft basketry.' n^ard" 
baafcata arathoaamadf of wooden lodir or %vi8pa.'' Such baskets aia for personal uae.aa they dffer greatly 

fromtha^BOfrbaakatSdaCOiatadandaoldataprerrtum. AaJQhnSaymQurnQtttilnThaGtJ<dftteSalf.SijfBdenev. 

Twaketacan be made from reed a .ni8haa. sedges and grassaa. Ruahe8andsedgesarabest,beingsoft and pithy, 
and very tough and long iasling. TheyshouidbecutinmkJsummer. Thebestwaytocutthemlatowadeinshaltow 
water puahing a punt cut the plania aa low aa poasMe with a sickle anri lay them carefully In th e pu m so t 
parallel and doni bend. Dry njahea for about three weeks, in the shade If you can because the sun bleaches them 
which spoils their appearance. . . To make a basket n .aka a flat goH and when you get to the "chine", or bottom 
corner,oondnuithecoilupai:whalevaranglayoufteunlHyougettothebofder...' mtm Guida to Son-Suffidenev. 
p. 220) 

How do I daeomta fha baakata7 

Baakala are often daooratedwittidNrerani colored material, such aabiack-ootored grass on Ightcotored or other 
plants «ich as the dark undyed stem of the maklen hair fern. Hiskxicaly spnx» root and grass basket designs 
also contained dMigna of graasaa naturally dyed or bleached. Today, commercial dyes can be used to recreate 
the aama cotora. TIngtt baakats have Inlenwoven colora of black, puiplsh black, rsd, yeUow, or blue-green. 
Cotorsd thread may aiao be uaed to decorate baskets. 

Some Athabascan baaketa are decorated with spit porcupine quils. in some cases designs had historic meaning 
to Native people, for example, as Frances Paul notea. the "track" of the woodworm, the "wings' of the butterfly, 

or the taci'bone" of the halibut. rSnmea Root Baricatfy of thg Alaska Tlngit. p. AS\ 





it: 10A imii 



vbaakata? 



The basketmaker from Hoonah markets her baskets and moccasins at the Southeast Alaska State Fair. Such 
producta are fbund in gift shops in urt)an areaa in the state and some are marketed Outside. Basket weavers may 
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deal dractly with shop owmrs, though somt artists oooperativm can be found. In some cases village general 
stores buytheproductandmarketthemforthe maker. In most cases, however, the basketmakerwill be in direct 

• contact with buyers, either by taking the baskets directly to a gift shop and negotiating a price, or by selling to a 
buyer who visits the village. 




Making Items of Bo<ie or Tusk 

Teacher Page 



Comptt^ncy : Mak« ttwit of bom or tusk 

Tasks: Sketch out product Mom starting 

Carve ivory or lx)ne from material gathered 
Market prodiscts made 

introduction 

Recently the Smithsonian institute gift shop ailOMmJ the sales of walms handcrafts in the gift shop as part of a 
Native handterafts exposition. These sales underlnethe high profile Alaska handicrafts enjoy. One can find items 
of lx)ne or tusk in gift shops from Barrow to Ketchikan. The popularity of such items points to the continued viability 
and respect tor Nati\'e handterafts. 

students need to remember that the Marine Mammal PnMectton Act of 1972 makes it illegal to take a marine 
mammal or possess any product from such an animal, except by Alaska Natives. Can/ing on mastodon tusks or 
tossibed Ivory is however, legal for anyone. Non-Natives who are sure of the origin of the ivory or bone they are 
carving can, depending on talent and experience, make a good Rving. As the "Alaska Career Guide' states of such 
can/ers, "most are seir-employed Many handcrafts are soki io tourists and success in selRng theretore is tied to 
changes In that Industry. Tourism is expected to do weH In the near future." 

Sugqaated Laamlnq ArtlvHlM 

1 . Invite local ivory canms to dass to demonstrate and discuss their craft. 

2. Invite Marine Mammal protection officers to class to dtocuss the Marine Mammal Protection Act as it 
applies to Ivory items. 

3. Study designs of ivory can/ings in books on Alaska Native crafts. Make up a checklist to evaluate carv- 
ings. What makes a good candng? 

4. Visit a local museum or tour gift shops to evalunte carvings, using your checklist. What is the general 
quality of ivory items on dteplay? 

5. Obtain some ivory or bone for carving. Hemember that only Native people may use marine mammal 
products, but mastodon tusks, bone, and fossiized ivory are acceptable for the use of the general pubic. 
Sketch out a design tor carving or engraving on ivory or bone. Carve the ivory or bone, referring to your 
sketches. 

6. Condud research to find out how you where you could sen your product, if you d^ Which 
outlet would be most profital)le for you as the seller? 

7. After studying pictures of traditional TIngIt and Haida hom ladles, obtain mountain goat horn or clay and 
can^e or sculpt a ladle. Decorate. Fire clay h ;ms In a kiln. Display the produds. 

Reaourcea 

Alaska Indian Aits, Box 271, Haines, Alaska 99827. This non-profit groups specializes in wood products, 
mchirSng totems, masks, paddles, soapberry spoons etc, recreating historic designs. 

Alaska Native Arts and Crsfis Assodatkm, 333 W. Fourth Avenue, Anctiorage, AK 99501. A non-profit 
organizatlonwhIchtjuysandretalbavarietyofNatlvehandcratts, including soapstone, carvings, tyaskets, masks, 
sSver work, and skin se¥¥lng. The organizattonniakes two trips to njral areas annually to Ixjy. Someitemsare 
mailed directly to this organizatton fdr pricing. Over SO years in existence. 



Alaska Statt Council on tha Arta. 619 Warehouse Ave.. Suite 220. Anchorage. AK 99501 . (907) 279-1558. 
This agency annuaify provides ovfr 90 appnnticesh^ forthose Interested in studying with master craftspersons 
^th08tat9. 

Eskimo Walnia Commlaaton. P.O. Box 948. Nome. AK 99762 

Harry Koozaata, l^tome-Beitz JrJ^r. I-Hgh School. Box 1 31 . Nome. AK 99762-01 31 . (907) 443-5201 . Harry has 
hstmcted vocation^ classes in ivor)' carving, basket-maldng. tnat building and other self-sumcie operations 
tor years. 

InatKuta of Alaska Natlva Arta (lAMA), P.O. Box 80583. Faiibanks. AK 99708. This non-profit program and 
sen/ice organization supports Aleut, EsMmo artd InOan artist virith vvorkshops, symposiums, exhms and a 
bimonthly newsletter. The agency houses mes of master craftspersons tor those Interested In apprenticeships. 
The newsletter bidudes Merviews with Alaska Native artists. A recent traveling exhbit featured mul<hjl<s. dolls, 
masks, baskets, beadwork, skkt sewing and CMksi weaving. 

Booka: 

At aafca Watiw Arf and CraWa. Alaska Geographto Society, 137 East Seventh Avenue. Anchorage. AK 99501 
(907) 563-5100 

AlflULAO. LydaT. Black. Aieutian/Pril]ik>f Islands Assodatton. 1689 C St.. Anchorage. AK 99501. 1982. 
Eaicimo Art, Dorothy Jean Ray. University of Washington Press. Seattle and London. 1977 
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Making Items of Bone or Tusk 



Da I n^Ml to akstch out thm product bmform starting? 

A beginning carvtr certainly should sketch out the product t)efore starting. That way you are sure that you have 
adeeignthatyoulke. It also assures that you doni waste preck)us bone or tusk on practice carvin^^ More 
exp^nced carvers might crnate a model, later adapting the carving to Mghlght characteristics of the ivory or 
bone. A Southeast NaUvecanrer recently related that most experienced can/ers just "ey They 
sketch a Ittle on the bone or tusk before starting, then start using their drimmels and bits." Drimmeis are small 
hand*held electric drils. 

Han7 Kbozaata of Noms/Bete HK h School says that al studeM 

out the product on paper and on the object to be carved before starting. As they can^ , improvements to be made 
on the wort( being caived material are IM made in cok)r on the pc^e^ 

How about Horn on cmr^m^ Ivorv or bono from nmtorial i^thmnd7 
The Marine Mammal Protectkxi Ad of 1972 makee it Wegaltotakeamartne 

such an animal, exwepi by Alaska NaOvee. Marine mansnal products such as ivory cannot be transfenred to non- 
Natives uniese they are fbst turned Mo Native crafts. Caivingonmaslodontusksorfossilzedlvoryis, however, 
legal tor anyone. Non-NaOvee need to rnake sure of the origin of the ivory or bone they are ca^ 
thelaw. These laws are enforced and carry stiff penaHee. 

Fbr those eflgibie to carve in ivory, m«ww^ Ait« and Crafts states, The availabilty of fresh [walrus] Ivory on 

• a year-to-year basie la unprsdkiable. If tee condWone are wrong or the migratk)n of walrus foltows a slightly 
dtffersnt route, Ittle fresh meat and Ivory may be obtained, and whole vilagc^ may do without. 

"t^en who were unsuccessful In the hunt, or fernaie carvers (who do not hunt) must buy, ^ 

friends and reiatlvee. AddMonaly, wakua ivory must be seasoned to minimize cracks and broakage. A 

consdenttous carver wiH not wortc with 'green' i^Ky, and many centra strive to bulk! up a stock of seasoned 

materialtoworicwithlnthefuture. OpirikmdHferanriongcanrersaatohowlongivorysh Lincoln 

MIHgrock of Nome sets his askJe for a year or more, but most carvers wait only a few months before using their 

Ivory. 




TTw presant-day trade in old walrus ivonf. often mistakenly called fossil Ivory, is brisk and lucrative. This ivory 
has t)6en buried In tfie ground or has been on beaches for years, and contact with various minerals has caused 
it to change from white to tan or any of a multitude of colors. Some highly prized oM ivory exhibits rays of deep 
blue or areas of brown and gold which shine Hce the semipreskNJS stone, tiger's eye. 

"Vott oU ivory oomes from sndent sites or beaches on Saint Lawrence Island and is sokl by the pound to non- 
native buyors, generally for use In some kind of artworic Various federal prohibittons govem the collection of okl 
walnjs. mammoth and mastodon ivory. Such materials may be gathered from private or reservatksn lands, but 

may not be traded or sold if found on pubfc lands according to the AntkMties Act of 1 906 and the Archaeol^ 
Reeouicee Pretecdon Act. 

"Many can/ers in Savoonga. on Saint LjRwrence island, use oM ivory for their own work. They f i9ve access to 
Iterally tons of material, but fOr most Eskimo canrers oM Ivory Is prized and difficult to obtain. Carvers from Little 
Oiomede and Shishmaref who craft delcale Jewelry need old Ivory fortheattemating Inks of bracelets 
Some of the old ivory they use is dug up or found, but much is traded for or purchased with cash from island 
at even higher prices than tTKiefS must pay because of competition between can/ers and villages. 

"EsWmo carvers generally preferwalnis Ivory, either fresh or okl A cross section of walnis tusk ivory shows three 
dtotinctlayera. Outside is a thin husk wMch is generaly cracked and disooiorBd on male tusks. The inner portton 
consista of a mottled, almost marblelzed dentine oors which is often used to aesthetic advantage on carved 
scu|)turss and figurines. The layer between these two Is smooth, opaque ivory, sometimes a delcate rose cotor 
on female tusks. Walnjs teeth, which are also Ivory and are sometimes fairiy large, are used for small carvings. 




'^Car/ers wori( with a number of toole-heirfooms, handmade and modMed commercial tools. These include 
hacksaws, coping saws, vises, several sizes of flies, bleached sealskin thimbles for protection during fiNng, 
scraners and assorted gravers. Two aborigina' tools stlH in use Include the adz and the bow drill. Carving tools 
are generally stored In c jmmerdai tootexes. but a few aiHsts are fortunate enough to have wom bentwood boxes 
with Ivory handles or inlay, which have been passed down to them through the men of their families. 

"Machine tools are also common among carvers today. The lathe shapes ivory beads and motorized tools assist 
some artists In many stages of the caning process. The rough, etched fur on many carved bears and the geometric 
nicks whteh sonnxiimes represent styHzsd feathers on birds are two examples of the wori( of machine tools. 
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'^mply, the carving of rmstfigurhies progresses as fo^ first, the husk is trimmedfromthe raw ivory tusk with 
an adz; then the tusk is dMded into square and rectangular pieces which approximate the sizes of the objects to 
be made. A quick pendi sketch is made on the chunk to be carved, and a rough f onn is fashioned with a hacksaw. 
A coping saw further refines this cnxto form into its intended shape. 

"Ries of increasing fineness are used to reveal the final human or animal figure. Features such as eyes, ears or 
mouth are cut out with a graver; eyes are often filled with a material of contrasting cotor such as old ivory or baleen. 
At this state, file marks are smoothed out with sandpaper, and metal polsh, combined with strenuous mbbing, 
perfects the surface. India ink, graphite, hematite or commercial cotoring may be added in the final stages. 

"If the ivory is to be engraved, and the King islanders are masters of this technkiue, gravers of assorted widths 
are used. The cancer IteraRywata the tool over the poished ivory surface, creating a zig-za India ink 

or some other darkening agent is then appled to the entire surface, where it settles in the recessed grooves and 
leaves the desired pattern afterthe surface is wiped dean. Carver Ftoyd KIngeekuk of Savoonga uses a slightly 
different method to create the realsticsealsfor wMch he hasbecomefamous. Kingeekuk biackensthe entire seal, 
then etches through the black surface (which makes it easier for him to see the fine pattem) with fine dental tools 
and flnaHy removes the black and re-apples cotor only in the grooves. Using this method he is able to sinmjlate 
not only the majorcharacteffstes of the animal, such as rings or ribbons, but Kerally to highlight each hair.* (Alaska 
NaMva Arta and Crafta, pp. 56-58) 

How da I mmrkmt my pmdueta 9 

As the Alaska Geographic notes. In the past, the Alaska Native Arts and Crafts dearinghouse in Juneau woukJ 
receive large boxes and sacks chock fuH of carved Ivory on a regular basis from native stores in Gambell, 
Savoonga, Little Dtomede and other villages. Prices were often very tow, and the work of good cancers did not 
seem to seH fbr much more than the poorer qualty pieces. Hem. extensive travel on the part of most villagers, 
bringing with it a competitive broadening of the marketplace, and the fad that many cancers have devetoped 
indivkkial reputattons, has changed this dearinghouse approach forever.' f Alaska Natfva Arts and Cran s. p. 63) 

Alaska native caning Is growing In demand. Convnonly found in gift shops around the state, the Smithsonian 
Institute recently Wted a ban on sales of walrus ivory products at the Institute's gift shop. A gift shop owner in l^me 
related that some attempts to organize cooperatives have taken place, but that many of the cancers, skin sewers 
and basket makers either sell directly to the gift shops or to bjyers from Anchorage and Fairbanks who frequently 
pass through. A good place for first-time seHers is the Alaska Native Arts and Crafts Assodatton in Anchorage. 
They buy crafts and make a twice-yearly trip to rural viRages throughout the state. 



Making Items of Fur and Skin 



Teacher Page 




CompMency: 



Makt Kmie of fur and skin 



Taakt: 



Explain how to select skins 



Prepare hkies 
Complete patterns 
Sew product 
Decorate product 
Make masks 
Sewmukkiks 
Sew moccasins 
Sew parkas 

Can^e and decorate dolls 
Market products made 



Introduction 

Ask anyone wtx) works In the tourist Industry what Is one of the more common things which tourists ask about, 
and theyH teV you furs and skins. Tnje, there's a nattonal and Inlemattonai controversy as to the use of furs for 
ctothing and the use of the leg-hold trap, buX the fur Industry continues. Eskimo masks of Anaktuvuk Pass, the 
headdresses of the THngit people and oiffs for parkas are all examples of fur and skin crafts that continue to be 
a part of the seV-sufficient Hestyle In Alaska. 



As Alaska's tourism Industry Increases, the demand for hand-made Alaskan items Is on the Increase. Witness 
the niche tor Eskimo masks suppled t)y the village of Anaktuvuk Pass, or the Industry tor fur products. Though 
working and tanning furs Is an Involved process handcrafting adds concMerabie value to products. Self-sufficient 
emptoyment constmcting these handterafis will continue. 

Suggested Learning Actlvltleg 

1 . Invite local fur and skin sewers (If possit)le. Invite people who sew a variety of products: masks, parkas, 
mukkiks, etc.) to class to discuss how and from what sources their materials are ^elected, how to pre- 
pare hUes and make patterns, how to sew and decorate the products, and how to market them. 

2. Obtain furs or skins to use !n the sewing of your own product Sketch out your design, prepare a paper 
pattern, sew, and decorate your Item, using tips teamed from tocal craftspeople . 

3. Conduct research to find out how you where you coukl sell your product. If you decided to do so. Which 
outlet wouM be most profitable for you as the seller? 

Reeourcea 

Alaska Indian Arte, Box 271, Haines, Alaska 99827. This non-profit groups specializes in wood products, 
inctudhg tiHem poles, maste, paddles, soapberry spoons eta, recreating ttistoric designs. 

Aleeke Native Arte end Crafte Aeeocletton, 333 W. Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501. A non-profit 
organlzatfon¥^hlGht)uysandretailsavarletyof Native handcrafts, inckjdingsoapstone, can/ings, basl<ets, masl<s, 
silver work, and skin sewing. The organizatk^n makes two trips to rural ar^as annually to buy. Some items are 
mailed direct to this organizatton for pricing. Over 50 years in existence. 

Aleeke Stete Council on the Arte, 619 Warehouse Ave., Suite 220, Anchorage, AK 99501 . (907) 279-1558. 
This agency annually provkies over 90 apprenticeships forthose interested in studying with master craftspersons 
in the state. 
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iiMtltutt Of Alaska Nativa Arta (lANA), p.O. Box 80583, Fairbanks, AK 99708. This non-profit program and 
service organization supports Aleut, Bsldmo and Indian artist witli worl<stiops, symposkjms, exhibits and a 
t^monthly newsletter. The agency houses files of master craftspersons for those interested in apprenticeships. 
The newsletter includes interviews with Alaska Native artists. A recent traveling exhibit featured mukluks, doHs, 
masks, baskets, beadwork. sidn sewkig and CNkat weaving. 

Yukon Plata FUr Cooparativa, P.O. Box 126, Fort Yukon, AK 99740 (907) 682-2587 or 662-2581— Afode/ 
program otAmabaacan Indiana worMng together to market their own furs. 

Booka. Pamnhtota and VktoM? 

Alaaka Mathia Arta and Crif Alaska Geographic Society, 137 East Seventh Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501 
(907)563-5100 

"Tha Ctoth Parka," Cooperative Extensbr. Ssrvtee, University of AJaska and U.S.D.A., Publication No. 72, 
Reprint December. 1975. A complete how-to on ctoth parka constnjction. 

Fwhimn MMhi; AltindwtnmflnaL Dorothy Jean Ray and Alfred A. Blaker, Univer^./ of Washington Press, 
Seatda and London, 1967. 

"Eyaaoftha Spirit," 30 rrtnutaVHSvWeo, 1983. AvallablethroughtheAlaskaStateFilmLibraryorfromKYUK 
VUeo Productions, Pouch 468, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Documents the creation of three masks 
designed by Yi^'l< Eskimo master canrvrs and their apprentices. 

Ethai Waahlngton: Ttia Lite and Timaa of an gaklmo Otai liakar Basil C. Hedrick & Susan Pichei-Hedrick, 
Alaska Historical Coiraniaston Studies in History, No. 31, 1983. 

"Fur Parka," Cooperativa Extenston Senrica, University of Alaska and U.S.D.A., Publicatton No. 71, Reprint 
August, 1978. A complete how-to on fUr parka constnxtton. 

SacMta of Eaklmo Skin SawHng Edna WiMer, Alaska Northwest Publshing Company, Box AA88, 1 30 Second 
Avenue South. Edmonda, WA 98020 

Skin Sawfno for ciothino In Ainiia Alaska Historical Commisston Studies in History, No. 22. Office of History 
and Archaeotogy, P.O. Box 1 07001 , Anchorage, AK 9951 0-7001 . This publteatkjn includes methods to catch 
fur-bearing animals, tradittonal ways to prepare a skin fdr use, and how-tos for creating a variety of skhpro(kjcts. 
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Making Items of Fur and Skin 

How do I aataet aklna9 

AaAhMkjiN««w>AitaandCigii««t«to« '^Eskimo] sewers place great importance on the use of spedflc materials, 
some of wtiicli are only available seasonaly. For instance, winter-bleached sealsldn can only be tanned during 
certainseaaons. AnimaisllcetheAicticgroundsquirrelmustbetrappedorhuntedatparticulartimes. Government 
reffilationa now restrict the use of some tradMonal materials such as bird sidns. Blood, alder baric and red ochre 
are used tor coloring on gaimenta and footgear. 

"SHns oommomy used (by EsMmos]formaidng partus and muMuits include seal, reindeer, odribou and polar bear. 
Wolf and wolvertne are prized tor lUffs. On Saint Lawrence island, bird skins were often used for partus. Yupik 
EsHmos aloo used bkd and fish sMns for making paricas. 

How do I amomrm Htm hldma9 

AsanEsklmowomanfromTelerreiatss.''muMuksniaybemadeorseaisMnorcaribouhide. Rrst you must clean 
the aMn. stretch it. and wash H so that it doesn't smel. You stretch H on a board with nails. You use soap and 
watcMhat makes it soft. You make it damp, not soaking w«L The soap helps break down the fat and such. Then 
scrapeit Then you scrape that sWn. then wet It again. Thenycuwortconit WOrtc it with your hands, stretching 
it.thendryltstrstehed.- 



How do I eomolmtm patfmmm^ 

The Eskimo woman from Teller says "you have to make patterns out of paper. You have to make the bottoms. 
The bottoms are hard to get today. You make the bottoms out of bearded seal. To make mukluks you need an 
Eskimo teacher. But you need to make a pattem tor whatever you make.' 

Haw do I .WW thm nrortiusTf 

As noted In the Alaska Qeographto, "^mst [Eskimo] sewere prefer sinew thread although in some areas sinew 
cannot be obtained and waxed thread or dental ftoss is substituted. * The magazine continues, some fancy paricas 
are "Elaborately ornamented with pieced calfskin trtm cut In geometric patterns, strips or dangles of wolverine fur. 
yam tassels and bead woric- f Aiadca Nmh/ii ain imn cmiN pp. 67-71) 
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Th« Eskimo vvorran from Teter nNatM that very f ewr people use sinew today. She said that though some people 
unravel dental floss and mix it with sinew, most of those who sew in Teller use nyion thread Irom the store." For 
skin sewing, a three-sided needto is used. Youl need a thimble. lntheoldendays,thinrt>lesweremadeofwalniS 
hUe or beaided seal t)eoause they are tou(^. 

How da I docormtm tfw pmducf7 

MakeapattemlirM. SketchoutthedeoorattonyouwiBuseonthepmduct. You write down on paper exactly what 
youwanL Some villages offer decorative caKsMn in the stores. You may want to decorate with fur of different 
ootom or of dHferent types, sewn on the fur item or with t)eadwork. Some furs are dyed, though the seK-suffictent 
sMn sewer may choose to keep the fur its natural color. 



HowBrmmm^kMifmdm9 

As AiMto iMfltiw Arta and Craita states, "Anaktuvuk-style carttxHj [Eskimo] skin masks represent an unusual 
innovation In skin sewing. The masks began aa a variatk)n on HaBoween masks, created t)y two EsM 
from Anaktuvuk Pass In the early 1950a. The eeriest masks were can^ from wood, but caribou sMn stretched 
and dried over a wooden facial moUwNh pieced and sewn njff and features m popular, time- 

saving method of production. Both women and men make the nriasks, and at least one woman has expanded the 
concept to incfcjde large doHe with maak^ke faces. Making masks became the primary economic activity in 
Anaktuvuk Passforsome time after their invenlton. but access to local constnjdton jobs and a scarcity of caribou 
hkles have slowed produdkMi of theee masks * f At^rif fda/nm Mm and Crafts, 7i^ 

Some Bering and Chukchi Sea carvers craate masks of whale bone. Others create masks oir bone, wood, and 
some are made of dried walnjsskins. These tradWonal masks can be used in dance rituals. They are also for 
sale In gift shupe in Hoam and elsewhere. 

How do I amw mukluka7 

As the Alaska Qeographk: continues, V)od footgear is critical In ensuringthe^^ 

in the ^k)fth, and moet rsgkm mukluk style and material vary with changes in season and weather conditions. 
Mukkjks and boots, ranging from anWe to hip-lengtti, reflect the rsgton where they were made as well as their 
specific use. Women of Shishmaref and Brevig lUNssion now make mukhiks of reindeer-ieg skins (silvery-white 
is the most sought-after color) with wWe panels of muRkx)k>rsd bead woric at the top. These mukluks advertise 
thesMHoftheirmiricersandthevMageswheretheyweremade. ResMents of Hooper Bay, Nelson island and other 
areas once sewed or carved family insigniaa or nuvka of ownership on ctothing, tools and househokJ items." 

fAlaatoltotivft Arts and Crafta. f% 6S\ 

Today in many places, nylon thread is used. Though sinew was the preferred thread for sewing in the past, 
extracting the sinew from butchered reindeer and caribou is tinrie-consuming and dfficult. Sinew is difficult to find. 
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How do I saw moeeaalna9 



Moccasins are tradWonal footwear in several places in the state. Visit state fairs, gift shops, general stores or 
viOaoes throughout the state, and qualty ttenw can be seen. Along the coast the best moccasins are those 
made of seaMdn with trim. In the interior they will most probably be made of nrwosehide. 

A moocaain maker from Hoonah recently related some of the challenges of her craft: These moccasins have 
sealsMn bottoms. A relaihre givee me the sealskins. We sidn the seal, dry the skin, and send the seal skin to 
Anchoret to be tanned. We eat the seal meat and Lte fat. Sometimes I use deersldn for the moccasins. Ibuy 
my thread from Whitehorse-it is moose sinew. Costs fifteen dollars a spool. To make the moccasins, all I need 
is a trace of the fboHhe foot size. The beads i use come from I^Yorit. lorderthem. For the beads I use nylon 
and cotton thread. The moccasins have a thtek fel Kning inskJe. Out of one sealskin I can make two pair of 
moccasins, three pair If they are very smal.' 

HovkdolamwparkaM9 

Some ctfkas are made of doth, some are made of fur. The ctoth paritas are generally worn in the summer, 
somiUhlng Ice a jacket. The dtotinciive Eskimo ctoth pariot seen in many areas of the state are usually made 
of commereial ctoth and are hand or machine sewn. The fur paritas, the traditional winter gannent, can be made 
of sealsMn, reindeer and^r the Kire of many smaler animate such as squirrels and rnatten. 

Forthread.EskimostradNtonaly used reindeer orcaribou sinew. Reindeer or caribou .«inew is tougher than nyk)n 
thread if dried right. Phn, sinew has a ItUelgive'whtoh allows it to be pulled very tightly, especially when wet. 
Sometimes people today mix reindeer sinew with dental ftoss. unraveing the floss, then twisting it around the 
reindeer sinew. 

How do I earvm and dmeoratm doll»9 

Traditional dons are made of sMns. As the Alaska Geographto states, "doll making, an Eskimo art form at least 
2,000 yeare oM, is often the shared acth% of men and women. Dolls were probably originally made for play, a 
means of altowing Eskimo giris to acquaint themselves with adult Nfestyies-'playing house' Is the term used in 
Western culture. Yupik tore today teBs of pasttaboos on how and when young girls were allowed to play with their 
dolls- ' fAiaakfl NaWw Arts anri firaity p. 71) Some Eskimo dolls are made of wire, ctoth and wood. They may 
have fur trim or may hoto ftjr dance fans. Sonw cf the doOs may hoto dnjms or harpoons. They may have ivory 
decorattons. Their doth dothing is sometimes decorated with beadworie 
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How do I market thm products madm? 

In some villages masks are marketed at the village corporatbn store. Others village craftspersons sell their masks^ 
parkas, mukluks, or moccasins drectlylo consumers. Inothercases, the villagecorporationpurchases the masks 
and markets them. Many custom parkas are specially made on request. Items are often sold cflrectly to the gift 
stiops in larger towns or cities. A good place for first-time sellers is the Alaska Native Arts and Crafts Assodation 
in Anchorage. They buy crafts and make a twk;e-yearty buying trip to mral villages throughout the state. 
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Making Items of Wood 

Teacher Page 

Comptttncy: Make items of wood 

Tcska: Carve toteim 

Market products made 

Compare tradMonal versus contamporary means of 
pipoduct exchange 

introduction 

Making tradttionar itema or replcas out of wood is an art. Uke other areas of art, such endeavors can have more 
than just monetary value to the artisan. Such &.is serve to maintain and strengthen culture as well. Markets for 
the products have evolved, not only with the interest in Alaskan Native art, but with the tourist boom in the state. 

Native arts and crafts outlets have sprung up in virtually every large Alaskan town and dty. Replicas of Native 
art have appeared from as tar away as the Orient. The maricet fOr original, authentic Alaskan arts and crafts is 
expanding. Thosewithabilty,know-howandbusine88sensewillbeabletoselltheirpn)ducts. A cancer in Haines 
related that three or four can^ there were making a Iving carving totem poles, hats, pack'^s, masks, and other 
items. Totem poles are commanding $600 a fOot or more. It is estimated that 30 or more people in '>outheast 
Alaska are making their Iving from wood caning. 

Suaqeated Leemlnq AeHvitiee 

1 . Visit a carver of totem poles, hats, paddles, masks, or other wooden items to observe the can/ing and 
decorating process. Take notes describing your obsen^atlons of the artisTs design process, tools, and 
carving technkjue. 

2. Visit as many large totem poles as possible in your community. Photograph and study the designs and 
cotore used. Research tocal tradHtonal designs and compare the designs you observed in your study. 

3. Tour local museums and Native galleries, taking spedal note of wooden carved artifacts and carving 
tor*s. Take notes for future reference. 

4. Sketch out a design of a tradtttonal Alaska NaUve artifact that you can carv^ from wood. Obtain the woou 
and make or buy tools. Transfer your sketch onto the wood and carve out your product. Rnish by 
applying paint, shell, or other decorative touches. 

5. Think about your own vakiss. Is it better to create tradttk^nal artifacts so!?lv for one's family and friends or 
:c create artifacts to sellT What is the cost to tho NaUve culture by either action? 

6. Contact the Alaska State Museum to obtain circulating multi-media kits and publications on Tlingit ben- 
twood boxes. Northwest Co^t art, and totem poles. Kits contain a variety of hands-on materials and 
activities suitable for an grade levels. 

Reaourcea 

Alaska Indian Arts, Box 271 , Haines, Alaska 99827. This non-profit groups specializes In wood products, 
InduOng totems, masks, paddles, soapberry spoons etc, recreating historic designs. 

Alaska Nathre Arts and Crafts Asaoclatton, 333 W. Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501. A non-prom 
organization which Ixjys and retails avarietyof Native handcrafts. Inchjdingsoapstone. can/ings. baskets, masks, 
silver work, and skin sewing. The organizatton makes two trips to mnl areas an iually to buy. Some items are 
mailed direct to this orgarfzatton for pricing. Over SO years In existence. 
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Alaska Stata Council on tha Arts, 619 Warehouse Ave., SuKe 220, Anchorage, AK 99501 . (907) 279-1558. 
This agency annually pmvides overSOapprenticesh^ forthose Interested in studying with master craftspersons 
In the state. 

Alaaka Stata Muaaum, 395 Whltder Street, Juneau, Ak. 99801 . Excellent multi-media kits and publica- 
tions available on a variety of topics , with materials and activities suitable for all grade levels. 465-2901. 



InatRuta of Alaska Nativa Aita (lANA), P.O. Box 80583, Fairbanks, AK 99708. This non-profit program and 
senHce organization supports Aleut, Eskimo and Indian artist with workshops, synposiums. exhibits and a 
bimonthly newsletter. The agency houses fUes of master craftspersons for those interested in apprentteeshlps. 
The newsletter inckjdes inten^ews with Alaska Native artists. A recent traveling exhibit featured mukluks, dolls, 
masks, baskets, beadwork. skin sewhg and CNfkat weavhg. 

Totam HarltagaCantar, Box 7202. Ketchikan, AK 99901 . (907) 225-8256. About 25 people. Indians and others, 
are studying traOttonal canfing at the center, a dty-njn museum established to preserve oki totem poles. 

Alaaha NattYt Arta and Cmfll. Alalia Geography Sodety, 137 East Seventh Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501 
(90-0563-5100 

EEQH tha Land of tha Totam Polaa. The Ntonhwest Coast indan Art CoiiecUon at the American Museum of 
Ma^urai History. Aktona Jonaitis, University of Washington Press, Seattle, WA, 1 988. ThecatatogoftheAmerican 
Museum of hiatural Htitory is integral to many wood cancers. 

NIckChartea: Workarin Wood. Th« Artfat Bahind tha Worir Orai History Project, University of Alaska, 
FairtMnks. 1983 

Nathra Arta of tha PiClfIC Northwaat. From the Rasmussen Collection of the Portland Art Museum. Stanford 
University Press, 1954. 77»a Portland Art Museum's catalog is an important resource for wood can/ers. 

Northwaat Coaat Indian Art BIN Holm. University of Washington Press, Seattle and London, 1985. An 
important work for canrers of TIbigX and Hakta art. 

Tha Totam Polaa of skadana John and Caroln Smyly, University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1973. 
Printed by Fleming-Revie Printing Ud., 921 Yates St., Victoria, BC Canada. 
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Making Items of Wood 



Tottmpolts art an advanced ait form. Ae noted bithtAlaska^taBIBB^ intheeartydaysof southeastern Alaska 
andBiiiiehColuntia^ttiawayoflfeofthelnd^ resources of 

tfialand^onraepedforallvingttrinosandonauniq^ Thetotemioartof the Indians 

renects this rich cuNure. Toteme are bold statemema making puUc reoorda of t;ie Ivaa and history of the people 
wtio had tfiam carved and repreaarN prkJe in dans and ancaatora. 

Totema» can^ from yalow cedar, art a tradWonal art forni among the Indiana of Brfttsh Columbia and 
southaaatemAlaaka. Although moat wel-knoimtotarna art tal and free standing, toten^ 
to houaepoata and short entrance polea. The carved monurnenta were erected by the leading clans in each tribe 
in memory of theirchiefs who had (fled The poles abo symbolzed power and prestige. 



"Animalaoftheregtonaremostoftenrepresentedonthepoles. Of all the crests, the frog appears most frequently, 
then the bear, eagle, raven, thunderbird, woV , owl, grouse, starfish, finback whale and halibut. Also represented 
arefiguresfromlndtanmythology: mon8terswithanimalfeatures,humanlke spirits and semi-historical ancestor 
Occaak>naBy depicted are objects, devices, maaks and charms, and most rarely, art illustrating plants and sky 
phenomena. 

The poles are tradraonaly painted with pigmenta made of soil of yeHow, brown and red hues, coal, cinnabar, berry 
juice and spnjce sap. FungusfbundonhemiockprodPicesvartouscolors: yellowwhen decayed, red when roasted 
and black when charred. Before modem paints became availabie, salmon eggs chewed with cedar bark fonned 
thecaae, or ghie, for the palm 

• Totem art reached ita peak after 1830, with the introductton of steel European tools acquired through fur trade, 
and endured to about 1890. Can/ing activity haa not been as plentiful since. Leading famiOes competed with 
others, bulking larger and more elaborate totem pokis to show theb' wealth and prestige. 
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"TTie pole was Mt to stand as iono as nature would pennit, usually no more than 40 to 50 yeare. Once a pole 
t)ecame so rotten that it fel, it was pushed aside, left to decay naturally or used for firewood. Most totem poles 
still standing in parks today are 40 to 50 years old. Heavy precipitation and add musket soils hasten 
decomposition.- tAiatia Uman^ pp. 229-230) 

A canrer in Haines relatad that he rsfere to totem poles pictured in museum ooUections catalogs, especially the 
Portland Art Museum catalog and the catalog of the American Museum of Natural History in New York City. From 
those gathered kieaa. he makee rough sketches and transfere them to the wood. This can/er uses red cedar from 
Long Island, near Ketchflcan. He says that green wood is better because His more t)rftti6. For tools, he makes 
Me own adzes and knivee from files, wood, and nykNi cord. 

For masks the canrere may use dded pigments-historic dyes, but for totems they use modem paints. For blue, 
they use copper cartnnate, for black, graphite, and for red, cadmium. 



Though some market exMs for huge totem poles, not only In villages, butfor NaUvecorporatton headquarters anu 
other buildings. It is usuaRy the smater items which are sokt. Crafts areas such as the workshop at Sitka National 
Historical Park alow a place tor Native craflspersons to woric and market their products. Rner shops in large 
Alaskan towns and cities wil carry wooden products such as masks, paddtos, seal clubs, fish clubs, soapbeny 
spoons or wooden ladtes. Some of the masks are decorated with feathere and quills. Some can^era display their 
worit at SoutheasTs Stato Fair. Totems and otherwood objects are soU in gift shops or non-profit artists studios 
such as Alaska Indian Arts in Halnet or SHkaNattonal Historic Park In Sitka. Canrere may maricet their products 
directly to such ait stores. Totems today gna businesses in Alaska and the Lower 48. Such artists' studos and 
coops help the artist gain exposure and sales tor their wood products. 

How do tndMonal nmana of pm duet mxehanam comnan with eontamoorarv maamtf 

Most of Alaska today has entered into the cash economy. Even in the most mrai places, products are bought and 
sou. TradMonaHy products may have been bartered or exchanged, without money changing hands, in some 
places, those who have always made products for famliy membere. are being offered money for items. The 
chotoes one makes at such a time invohre personal vaiuee. Some people find creating tracfittonal items for sale 
distasteful: othere see doing so as simply another step In the evolution of a people. Whatever the case. Alaska 
NaUve art Is seeing a resurgence. 

Other items of wood include furniture, boats, and cabinets. Skills involved in this area of woridng with wood can 
of course be conskJered part of the seif-suffident Ifestyle. Such skills, however, betong in the woodworking, 
bulking constnjctton. or industrial educatton class. 




Howdolmarkatthm 
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Use Skills and 
Equipment for 
Self-Sufflclency 
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Wilderness Survival Techniques 

Teacher Page 

Compattncy: Um wlldtmMS aurvlvai t«chnlquM 

TMks: Carry a survival ktt 

Build an outdooi shelter 

Build a fire from scarce materials 

Recognize and oIKain vviM foods by: 

a. maMng a snare c. identifying and gathering 

b. making a spear edtt>le wild plants 
Constnjct a signaing device 

Explain the impctance of a positive attitude in wildemess sunHval 
Make snowshoes 

klentify symptoms of and treatn«nt for hypothermia 

Introduction 

in Alaska wiUemess survival skills are vital. With few roads and tong distances between villages, self-sufTidency 
endeavors in remote areas are subject to arduous dmatic conditions and accidents. The elements are a major 
causeofdeathinthe state. Preparatton for wiMemess In tenns of equipment may involves foresight. Bastosklils 
in finding food and shelter, practkdng first aM, and being able to signal for help may make the difference between 
We and death. 

QSGBDdfflK 

Though many Alaskans grow up around wikJ areas, just Iving there doesnl necessarily mean your wiMemess 
survival skills are top-nojch. Many people In rural areas depend on the cash economy for their basic needs. 
Survival skills can apply to anyone who Ives the self-suffteieni Hestyle: the hunter, the gatherer, the fisher and 
the outdoor recreatton user. Alaska's harsh dmate, mgged geography and inviting remote areas can be 
hazardous to the unprspared. Acckjents (including exposure or hypothennia) are a leading cause of death in the 
state. Not only are wikJemess survival skills Important to setf-sufftoient lifestyles, but some jobs in the cash 
economy call for these skills. 

Suggested Laaminq Activities 

1 . View the U.S. Coast Guard vkJeotape, Tlypothermia.'' 

2. Role play a hypothermia situation in sm^iil grour: where one or two people act as hypothermia victims 
and one or two others provkto care. 

3. Invite a backcountry ranger to class to discuss experiences with hypothemnia victims. 

4. Take an overnight fieM trip where, aftei watching an expert demonstrate the constmction of a lean-to or 
other primitive structure, you constmct your own shelter. 

5. Build a nre where you are camping out using waterproof matchas and available materials. 

6. Use tree boughs and cord to constmct cmde snowshoes. Tie them onto your feet and try them out in the 
snowl 

7. Role play a situation in whtoh you are stranded far away frohi people. Demonstrate methods of signalling 
aircraft for your resale. 

8. Read Jack Lor^jon's dhoiX story. To BuiM a Rre." How couM the man in the story have c'^anged the 
outcome? 

9. Assemble a survival kit. 

10. Practice obtaining wild foods using a snare, a spear, and by gathering edible plants. 
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Reaourcoa 
Booka: 

BaaleHuntafaftiiida NaUonai Rifle Association Sales Department, P.O. Box 96031 . Washington, DC 20090- 
6031 . Quotations used by permission, National Rifle Association. 

"MaMng SnowthOM," bv Kathleen Lynch, Adult Uteracy Uiwratory, University of Alasica Anchorage, 1974. 
Available from Nine Star Enterprises, inc.. SSO W. intemational Airport Road. Anchorage. AK 99518. (907) 563- 
3174. 

Tom Brewn'a PtortfCuMa To Uvtn^wiHiTha garth .Torn Brown Jr. wtth Brandt Morgan, illustrated by Heather 
Bolyn and Trip Bedcer, Bertdey Trade Publotdons Edttion, New York, Berldey BooliS,1984. 

Tom Brown'a Hrtd Quid* To wlWmoM Survlwai Tom Brown Jr. with Brandt Morgan, illustrated by Heather 
Bolyn .TomBrown, Berkley Boolts. New York,l983 The authoritative sun/ival guide. 

WIMamtll ffiwvivi QuMa Alaska rtorthwest Pubtohing Conpany. Box AA88, Ednx>nds> V/A 98020 

WIMomaMSurvlvai Government of British Columbia Forest Sen^, Outdoor Recreation Branch, 1974 
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Wilderness Survival Teciinlques 



Do I nMd to carry a survival kit7 

Even the best woodsperaon may wil run into an emergency in the out of doors. Some bush pilots keep a heavy 
sleeping bag. signaing device, emergency food, and firemaking materials in their plane. A survival kit is a 
necessity, not an optton. in the Alaskan bush. Those famiiar with the Alaskan climate cany-even on a hot 
dai^ ftooi. pile or polypropelene ctothlng. The weather can turn, someone can fail overboard, or other hazardous 
drcufflstances can arise. 

A small sun^Mt contains matches in a waterproof container. A plastic film can is good. Another good item to 
haveis a disposable Ighter (or several), in a smal plastic bag. A podcetknife will come in handy. Needlesand 
thread may prove indtopensabie. Fishing Ine. hires, hooks, and ties may help you catch a fish. Wire for snare 
making wil help, and a file, a signaing mirror, flares, some firs tinder in a p^sAc bag. nails, and ground-to-air 
slgnaii are useful. Keep your sun^ kit in your ATV. in your backpack, in your skiff, stored in a strong nyton bag 
orhardcase. Thatway.youwonlhavetopackandrepackiteachtime.Justgrabthebagorbox and bring it ak>ng. 
Remember to take eJdra food. 




How do I build an outdoor ahmHar^ 

As the Nattonal iWleAssociatton notes. "Choose the most protected spot you can flndforyoursheltersite. Acave. 
rock outcrop Of fallen tree wil provkJe shelter for the night. If ft isnlsuffldently sheltered, use whatever is at hand 
to make it better. It is of vital importance to stay warn; when tost or stranded. Your shelter shouM protect you from 
the wind and coM and keep you dry to prevent kjss of body heat. Choose a shelter site that will allow you to tocate 
a fire in front of K. 

"Build the best shelter you can. However, do not waste valuable energy needlessly. 

If you are among trees, the quickest and easiest forni of shelter is one made fiom a fallen tree that has ample 
space between the taink and the giound. Often all that is necessary is to cut away some of the branches and lean 
them against the tmnk to fonri a cnjde type of roof. Be careful not to cut off any of the Hmbs undemeath that may 
be supporting the tree.' 



Once have fallen the tree, cut away blocking boughs and those from the top of the tree. These can be used to 
thalch the roof and ends. Upon completion of the shelter, locate wood and build a fire at the entrance for wannth. 

Another easy shelter to build Is a lean-to. 'A bed made of boughs about eight inches (20 cm.) deep, will provide 
good insulation from the cold ground. Boughs should be placed in rows with the butt ends toward the ground." 

To attach the ridgepole, tie the pole, place it in a tree forte, wedge it with a peg in a tree hole, and place it in the 
crotch of another pole, or support it wfthatrfpod. Place the ridgepole andframing poles so thatthe weight is agairist 
the tree tmnk. The framing poles should be spaced 1 2" to 1 8" apart Start with the largest bcughs at the bottom 
with butt ends up. Thatch boughsto top of framing poles. A bough bed wiH insulate you from the ground. Boughs 
should be placed with brolcen ends toward the ground. For larger fuel, gather dry dead wood. Do not consume 
energy by cutting It. raaite HiintBf'* finirta pp. 249-250) You can havu a large fire in front of the shelter. 

How do I build a fin from mearea mahiriala9 

AstheNationai Rifle Association says, Tireisabatic need for sunrival.vymhflre,aper8oncanwarmhimorherse^ 
dry dothing, signal for assistance, cook a meal and enjoy a safA and comfortable night. Rre provides security, 
comlbit and has a way of putting fear and apprehension out of the mind. Always carry the means to Vght a Are 
with you when hunting [Rsning. gathering or other self-sufficiency activities]. 

long wooden matches of the "strike anywhere' variety, are the most practical matches for lighting fires. A 
waterproof, unbreakable container win help keep your matches dry. 

'A second way to start a fire is with finl and steel. CoU. wet. windy or stomiy weather will not affect the use of 
this fire starter. HoU the fint so that its bottom comer rests against a log. Extend your finger to keep the tinder 
from spreading. HoU the steel vertk^al with the 'saw tooth' edge on the fInt. With pressure, strike the steel along 
the fInt. having the spartu land on the tinder. 

"Before attempting to Ight a fire, have two kinds of fuel available-tinder and kindling. 

"MostfiraswillnotbumwithoutfirBtlghtingsomeeasilyflammabletinder. inforestaroas.youwiiifindtinderreadily 
available. Gather the fine dead twigs from the k>wdr Imbs of standing trees or from dry windfalls. They make 
excellent tinder. 

"Thin layers of birch barit torn into shreds is also good tinder. Other material such as dry grass, fur balls found 
in the nests of mice and birds, shavings, dry leaves, hornet nests and even lint scraped off your clothing with a 
knife or sharp rock make good tinder. 

"For kinding, gather dry. standing, dead wood. Because of its highly flammable resin, the dry wood of most 
evergreen trees makes good kindling. 

"The thfcker the togs, the longer they wiU bum. A iarj;'*, oM tree stump is Ueal for an all night fire. The inside of 
tree tmnks and large branches may be dry though the outskle bark is wet. 

"The tocatton of your*^ e pit atmki be carefully selected. Do not buikl a fire under a tree as the tree could catch 
fire. Th-* heat of a fira coukJ also melt snow on the tree's branches, soaVing the fire and putting it out. if you must 
buikJ a fire on snow, construct a platfonn on the snow made of green logs of stones. Avoid using wet porous rocks 
as "ley may expkxJe when heated. 

"If the ground is dry, scrape away all grass and debris and buikl the fire on bare dirt to avoid starting a grass or 
forest fire. 

"if possible buikl the fire against a rock or wall of togs to reflect the heat toward you and your shefter." 
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When gathering tvvigt, bt selictfve. Gather very fine dead, dry twigs from the lower limbs of standing evergreen 
trees. Shelter tinder from rain or snow with your body. Keep your baci( to the wind. Have addtional fuel ready. 
Hold twigs in hand in upright position. Use two or more wooden matches held together Hold the matches under 
the twigs. Do not snrK)ther the fire when adding fuel. Keep twigs in your hand until burning readily before putting 
the fire on the ground, rmaaic Huntef « Oiiidii pp gA7,gdfl^ 

How do I gmt sommthina to dgf? 

As the National Rifle Association notes, "Fbod is not an immediate necessity for survival. People in normal health 
can exist for 30 days or more on their own body fat and water. However, once other survival needs are taken cars 
of, you should spend some time gathering fbod from the wild to ward off hunger. This activity will also help dispel 
tx)redonfL 

"Many plants native to IMorth America are safe to eat However, you should team to identify and avoid the following 
three types of plants which are poisonous: 

a) Waterhornlod(isapoisonouspiant,twotofdurfMt(0.60mto1.22m^ 

of the carrot family and has toothed three-part purple strsaked leaves wNch give off a 
dsagrMiM odor when cniahed and holow tuber^ke roots whi^ 
Water hemlock is easily confused with cow parsnip. 

b) Banebenyisa perennial two or three feet (0.60 to 0.91 m)tal. It has small white 
fiowers in a short thick cluster at the top of the stera Red or white berries rsplace the 
flowers in the faN and resemble doBs' eyes in appearance. AvokJ all berries growing 
in clusters. 

c) Mushroom of aH kinds shouM be avokled as some kinds ^rs poisonous and they ars 
dffk:uR to identify from those that are edible. 



SiMp-up RiMi ana% Npraduoii 





"All animals in North America are edible and will provide excellent nourishment. They shoukJ be boiled and eaten 
as a stew or soup to maximize their value as tood. You can obtain animals forfood by shooting, spearing, snaring, 
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trapping or hooking them. Spedal skills are required to trap animals and catch fish. Remember, traps, snares 
and set-lnes tor fish work for you 24 hours a day whereas hunting does not." (Base Hunter's Guide, pp. 254*255) 

How do I construct a algnMnq d&vlM? 

According to the Nattonal Rifle Assodatton, 'Once your needs for first-aid, fire and shelter have been dealt with, 
consider how to attract other people's attentton to your k>cation. Vartous types of signals can be used. Although 
the Inteomttonai Emergency Distress Signal is three signals of any kind (i.e. three shots, three whistle blasts, three 
fires in a triangle), a single signal is better than none at all. 

To attract searching aircraft, flare signals are best. Flare cartridges are available whtoh can be fired from a rifle 
or shotgun. Also, small, flare signaling devices may be purchased and inckJded in your sun/ival kit. 

The best signals are fires. A large bright fire at night or a smoky one by day can be easily seen. Be careful to 
keep your fire under control because an uncontrolled fire couU destroy your camp and threaten your life. 

The signal mirror is an excellent device for attracting attention. On a clear day, mirror signals may be seen for 
up to ten miies (1 6 km) at ground level and at much greater distances from an aircraft. 

*Cany a shrf n whistle Rke that used by polce forces and mountain rescue teams. It has a toud, distinctive noise, 
if you do not have such a wNstle, iiriprovise one by btowing across the mouth of an empty cartridge case. 

"Y^arefuHy conskler using your firearm to attract attenticr. Resist the urge to fire more than one or two shots on 
the first day you're k>8t because others wU Ikely think you're shooting at game and ignore your signal shots. 
However, if you're seriously injured and bleeding heavily, fire your ammunifion off in groups of three shots at a time 
with 10 seconds between each shot. Wait 10-15 minutes tor an ^ jswering signal shot. If nothing is heard, fire 
a second group of three shots. Repeat this procedure as tong as your ammunition supply will allow. 

"If you're not seriously injurerf , Ir^iit your signal shots to the late evening or night of the first day you're in trouble. 
Rre signal shots spaced an hour or more apart through the night. Conserve enough ammunition to shoot game 
for food in case you must survive tor a week or more (five c*^ more cartridges). 

"Sound canies best during the evening quiet, just before dartc. This is the best time to use a sound signal. 

"if you decide to leave your place of shelter, be sure to leave a message indtoating the directton you're going. Make 
a large arrow on the ground from any available material-^nes, tree branches, brush, trampled down grass or 
snow, or earth-w that search aircraft passing overhead will know whtoh directton to took. Ground searchers will 
also be guMed by such signals. If possible, leave a note explaining where you are headed and what time you left 
camp. 

"As prevtously indicated, ^r best chance of sun^al Is by staying put at one tocatton. To signal your tocatton to 
airbome searchere, bestoes using a fire, you shouU marie a large "X" in a clearing near your sun^val camp. Use 
heaps of stones or earth, pites of brush, tree branches or trampled down grass or Si low. I^y branches beside the 
lines of the X to create shadows and make your signal more visible from the air. Such signals can even be seen 
in the moonlght from aircraft," masic Huntefs Guide pp. 251-253) 



How ImportBOt Is m oosltlvo attltudo In wlldmmoss survival? 

As the Nattonal Rife Association notes, "pain, coU, thirst, hunger, fatigue, boredom, toneliness and fear are 
f eeSngs we've all had before, but never so strongly as when we must survivf^ a serious emergency situation. No 
matter how severe these feelings are, they can be overcome when you know how to deal with them. 
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'Pain is nature's way of telRi)g a person that something is wrong. Attend to any injuries immediateiy, using 
appropriate first aid treatment 

If your mind is txjsy making plans to cope with your situation, you1l feel less pain and may even forget about it 
forawhile. If you give In to the pain, you might stop trying to survive. 

"Cold is a serious threst to survival. The victim of cold often loses the abilty to function nomnaily. When you are 
very cold, it's hard to think about anything other than becoming warm. 



"Exposure to cokJ, wetness and wind-even in temperatures that are not considered severe-can lead to 
hypothermia. 

To survive in the outdoors, the hunter must find ways to maintain his [or her] body temperature by staying dry. 
bulking a lire and constnjcUng a shelter to protect him(her]seif from the weather. 

"Ooni think about how thirsty you are. A person can sunrfve for several days without water if they're in nonnal 
health. [Though dehydralh>n Is of real concern when ITs hot.] 

instead, keep your mind active and busy with plans for coping vMh the situatton at hand. Such activity may even 
make you Ibrget for a while about how thirsty you are. Later, you can easily locate water near your survival camp 
or collect it when it rains or snows. 

Though hunger wiO make you feel uncomlbrtable, it Is not a sertous factor in most sun^vai situations. Your body 
fat will supply energy to en^e you to survive 30 days or more if your health is normal. 

'When you are tired you do not think clearly and can become careless. Extreme fatigue can even destroy a 
person's desire to survive. 

Though overexertton Is the usual cause of fatigue, lack, of sleep and boredom may contribute to it. Try to rest as 
much as possible and avokJ over-exertton. By making a comfortable shelter, you will be able to sleep soundly and 
avokl fatigue. 

"Boredom and lonelness creep up on you when nothing happens and nobody comes to rescue you. You may 
act Irrattonally and your acttons coukj make matters worse. 
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"Your reaction to boredom and lonelness can often i3e more of a problem to your sun/ival than any physical factors 
such as pain, cold, thirst or hunger. 



"Boredom and toneHness can be overcome by: 



1. Maldng decisions and acting on them. 

Z Adapting to your situation and Improvising solutions to problems. 

3. Tolerating soltude. 

4. Avoiding panic and Iceeping calm. 

5. Thinldng positively and planning ways to overcome p:oblems. 

6. Being pattern 

7. Keeping your hands busy-even by whittHng a stick. 



How do I mak^ survival snowshoas? 

Being caught in deep powder snow without snowshoes can prove lethal. The best way to survive any life- 
threatening situation is of course to avoid the situation altogether. You can do that by going when conditions are 
not hazardous. Another way to survive such threats is to have a remedy available when needed. Knowing places 
or situations where you can get caught in deep snow may prompt you to iceep a opare pair of showshoes in a 
badccountry cabin, to put a pair in the aircraft you use, or to carry them on your snow machine. Such precautions 
might iceep you from having to constnjct emergency snowshoes. 

The idea of snowshoes is simply to dtotribute your weight over a larger surface area. With that increased surface 
area, you are floating* on top of the snow in much the way a flat bottomed boat floats on a lalce. 

The British Columbia Fbrest Service's pubMcatlon WHdamftgg Survival noteg that a pair of emergency snow shoes 
can be made of two conifer boughs and rope, string, wire or some other form of fastening. The boughs, about as 
\h\ck a^nd as a finger, a Ittle over one meter in length, are stripped of branches and leaves, then both ends are 
broug.1t together to maice a teardrop shape. Those ends are lashed one over the other. Webbing is laced across 
the boughs with 4 to 7 meters of light nylon cord. 



/Basic Hunfftf itGuirto. pp. 243-244) 
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What arm thm svmptoma of and fnafmant for hvootharmta? 

Hypothannia is Alaska's greatest Mllar. Hypothannia is the lowering of the body's core temperature. Such gross 
loss of heat can slow the t)ody's functions and cause death. 

As the National Rifle Assodalion notes, "T^thennia is a condRion which occurs when inrter body temperature 
drops to a subnormal level. It impaire a person's ability to think and act rattonaily and can cause death. 

'A parson's normal core (Inner body) temperature is 98.6" (37« C). When the body begins to lose heat, a person 
will react in two ways to stay warm: 

1. They wil shiver. 

2. They wil probably stamp their feet and move about. 
"Both these adtons drain energy and slowly lead to exhaustion. 

If this oondnuea. the body's energy reserves wil be depleted. The body wil lose heat faster than it can produce 
It and the core temperature wil drop. As body temperature decreases, the vital internal organs-brain, Bver, 
hearHose their abilly to fundton. Cooing of the brain seriously impaire judgment and reduces reasoning power. 
This is hypothermia. 

IHypothermia victims first experience unoontrolabte shivering, then confuston, loss of nwmory and finally 
unoonsdousness and may dto. 




"Whenever you are outcioors, think about hypothermia. Watch for symptonis of hypothermia in yourself and 
others. 

'Ihe following are symptoms of hypothermia: 

1. UnoontroOabie spells of shivering 

2. Slurred or slow speech, incoherent and vague statenf)ents 

3. Msfnoiy lapses 

4. Fumbflng hands, frequent stumbling, lurching gait 

5. Drowsiness 

6. Exhaustion, inability to get up after a rest. 
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"A victim of hypothermia mof deny they are in trouble. If a person shows sy i riptoms of hypothermia, t^elieve what 
you see, not what the person says. Even mild hypothermia requires immediate treatment. 



1 . Move the victim of hypotfiennia to shelter and wanfnth as quickly as possible. If shelter 
is not readily available, immediately build a fire to warm the patient. 

2. Remove the patienrs wet ctothes. 

3. Apply heat to the patient's head, neck, chest and groin. 

a) Use warm, moist towels or other ctoth material, hot water bottles or heated blankets 
to wamn the patient. As the heated materials cool, replace them with other wann 
packs. 

b) If a sleeping bag or blanket is available, place the naked patient in it. Remove 
your ctothing and lay dose to the person, insMe the bag, allowing the heat from 
your body to warm the patient. 

c) As the patient recovers, give wann drinks. This will he^ raise the core tempera- 
ture. Ooni give a hypothennia victim alcohol." 



ma.^Huntflr'sGuidii pp. 261-262) 
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Tools for Self-Sufficiency 



Ttacher Page 



Compattncy: 



Um tools tor MH-iufflctancy 



Tasks: 



Use and maintain: 



a. axe 

b. saw 

c. skiff 



h. auger 



e. canoe 

f. kayak 



d. chain saw 



i. hammer 
j. handsaw 
k. k:e scoop 
I. ice auger 
m. rifle 



g. hurtting knife 



n. other tools as applcable 



Introduction 

Someof the tools of the subsistence user are tradKtonal, handed down in the family. Many who Bve a subsistence 
or self-suflldent lifestyle use the same tools that the handy person uses around the house, the sports hunter may 
useonahunt.orthewoodspersonusesingettingwuod. Manyofuspracdceself-sufficiencyskillseveryday. Since 
basic self-suffteiency tools are those which work easiest ^id best at the lowest possible price, a host of different 
tools might contribute. 



A setr-suffident or subsistence lifestyle necessarily involves a good u of tools. Being handy with hand and 
power tools opens f 3 student up to a wealth of professtons and fiek!^, and of course makes a person self- 
sufficient. 

Sugqaated Laaminq AcMvHIfta 

1 . Assist a carpenter, oonstnjctton woricer, or woodsperson "on the job" to practice using a saw, auger, 
hammer, chain saw, axe, and other tods. Ask this person for spedfto tips and instmctton on the most 
efficient use of these tools. 

2. BuiU an outhouse, birdhouse, bookshelf, or other project, applying your skills with these tools. 

3. Use a chainsaw, axe, spitting maul, sledgehammer, and wedjge to cut, spyt, transport, and stack c Drd 
firewood. 

4. Accompany an experienced kayaker or canoeist on a day-long kayak or canoe trip. Ask your guide about 
safety precauttons and concems In such a craft. Rnd out how this person would deal with capsizing or 
swarnping. 

5. Accompany an experienced icefisher on an ice fishing expedition to leam how !o use an ice auger an i 
other equipment for ice fishing. How does tMs kind of fishing differ from other methods? 

6. See learning activities in the hunting and fishing secttons as well. 

Raaourcaa 

American Aseoclatlon tor Vocattonal Inatnjctlonal Materials, 120 Engineering .,ter Athens, GA 
30602. Ask for agricultural mechanics currkMlum and catalog Though related to farming, much 

of the materials related to toob applies to self-sufficient operations. 

Calltomla Polytechnic State Unh/erslty, Vocattonal Education Producttons. San Luis Obispo, CA 93407. 
Great source of materials for a range of tool use. 
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Hobar Productions, 1234 TiHer Land, St. Paul, MN 551 12 (612) 633-3170. Publications on a wide range of 
tool use. Includes comprehensive series of software concerning tools, constmction and maintenance. 



Texas A and M Unlvsrslty, Vocational Instruction Service, F.E. Box 2588, College Station, TX 77843-2588 
(409) 845^01 . Student materials on tool use and maintenance. 
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n Piloting! Saamanahln and Smalt Boat Hanoilng. Hearst Marine Books, 105 Madison Avenue. 
New York. New York 1 001 6. 



Constructton Tradss Currleulum, Constructton Tradss Rssourees, Industrial Education Currlcuhim, 
Vocational Educatton Library, Offtoe of AduR and Vocattonal Education, Department of Education, P.O. Box F, 
.Ajneau, AK 9981 1 . Materials include "^jgoested Resources' for tools. 

Horns Imnmvamnte Manual. Raadar'a niaaM Comnlata Do.lt.Yourafllf Manual Reader's Digest Assoda- 
tkm, inc., Reasantville, New York 

Tha Horns Shop Maehlnlat. Village Press, Inc., P.O. Box 1810, Traverse City, Ml 48107 
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Tools for Self-Sufficiency 

How do I uaa and mal nlain aomm tools tor aatf.sufflelancv7 

The iooto of the seir-suffldent Alaskan are the same tools that a subsistence user, home owner, or commercial 
craftsman may use. The dfference Ibr the self-suftldent user may t)e in 1) cost and 2) efficiency. 

Sometimes the only dWerence betiween store^xHjght and home43uilt Hems are their cost. On the other hand, & 
hand auger may be less expensive when building a cabin, but an electric drf U is much more efficient. The self- 
sufildentperaonneedstobalancecostwith efficiency. Keepinmind thatthetnodemAmerican society (the mass 
society) is a throw-away society. Our wastes are consuming large areas of the landscape in urban areas. 
Whatever you recycle, reuse or malce yourself can reduce this waste, can save you money, and will contribute to 
efficient use of resources overall. 

Use of hand and powertools, with the exception of specialty items such as traps, snares, rifles, and chainsaw are 
typically covered in industrial education or woodwortdng classes. 




Building Nets 

TsacherPage 



Competency: 



Build nets 



Tasks: 



Determine web size for species to be fished 
Size nets 

Obtain materiai for net building 
Build nets according to plan 
Compensate for stretching to set knots 



Introduction 



Different fisheries require dWerent nets. There are st>veral different types of nets. Drift gill nets and set gill nets 
catch over 70% of the salmon harvested statewide. These nets are *hung" using commercial webbing. Some 
are aiso built from sera""' sing seine twine. 



A hening fishemian from Unalakleet recently related that Ihe martlet is wide open for those who are interested 
in repairing and woridng on nets." With the general rise in prices of salmon, fishers can afford to hire out their net 
bulking and constmction. For the self-suflldeni person, gear repairs and replacement is not getting any cheaper. 
You can save money if you buiM and repair your own nets. 

Sm iffftstad Learning Actlvltlea 

1 . Watch someone in your community hanging or bulking a net. Ask that person to tell you how they 
detemilne the right web size, size the entire net, get materials for net buikling, plan the net, and build the 
net, setting the knots. 

2. Practtee tying knots used in net hanging. Assist a net hanger in his or her woric for further practice. 

3. Bulk! your own net, according to a plan. Think about web size, net size, and materials. After you butkl 
the net, set your knots. 

4. Put your net in the water and see how it fishesi 

Raaourcaa 

University of Alaska Marlns Advisory Program, P.O. Box 1549, Dillingham. AK 99576 842-1265 
Books and Psmphtflta! 

"Gillnet Hanging", by Paula Cullenberg, Alaska Marine Advisory Bulletin#29, Alaska Marine Advisory Program. 
Carlton Trust BuikUng, #220, 2221 E. Northern Ughts Blvd., Anchorage, AK 99508-4143 (907) 274-9691. 

"Making a Rsh Net," by MikJred Jacobsson, Adult Literacy Laboratory, University of Alaska Anchorage. July. 
1977. Avail^lefromNineStar Enterprises, Inc., 650 W. International Airport Road, Anchorage, AK 99518. (907) 
563-3174. 
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Building Nets 



How do I dstomlnm th» wmb sizm tor thm stmclms to be fished? 

1lie net salesrran can help you (tetermine the web size wNc^ You can also ask other fishers. Measure 

mesh size b*/ stretching the top and bottom knots of one diamond in the mesh so that both sides of the diamond 
are together. The distance from the top of the top knot to liie top of the bottom knot is the mesh size. CQillnet 
Hanging 'p. 4) 




Tools for n«t buikling 

How do I sizo nots? 

Sizing nets from purchased webbing involves detemiining the hanging ratk). Paula Cullenberg's publication, 
^3iilnet Hanging/ takes you through the mathematics of sizing nets. As Paula states, "Determining the hanging 
ratio and hanging distance is critical In constmctlng a giilnet that fishes successfulty." ("Gilinet Hanging," p. 6) 

Whom do I obMn mmfmrlal for bulMln^9 

Historically Native people u^^ s^new for fisi: nets. With the influx of me Russians and Euro-Americans, cotton 
twine replaced sinew. Synthetic fibers, introduced in the 1950s generally replaced cotton. Seine twine is available 
at fishing supply stores, as is webbing of varying mesh size. 

How do I build tho nots according to plan? 
According to Paula Cullenberg: 

"Hanging a giilnet is tying the web to the cortdine and leadline. A good hanging job is the fine tuning of a net to 
a particular fishery and can be critteal to the nefs success in catching fish. Nets are hung differently for set nets 
or drift nets, for heavy fishing or 'scratch* fishing, or for fishing in waters filled with seaweed or other debris. 
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"Evtnif you buyyour net pm-hung, you should understand what net hanging is all about. That way you can specify 
how you want your net hung to fish nnost successfully in your area. You will also know what to do if the net gets 
damaged or H you decide the web or change your hanging ratio. 

"Hanging a good net is an art and there are many excellent professional hangers who are noted for their speed, 
the strength of their knots, and their abiity to custom ftt a net to a partk:ular fishery. Every net hanger devises his 
or her own techrtque. ...For the specifics on your fishery and your regk>n, you'll need to talk to an experienced 
net hanger, your net salesman or other flahemwn. What works for them will probably work for you. 



Rrst, think about what type of fishing you can expect. The standard net is 1 00 fathoms of web hung onto 50 fathonts 
of corklne. This is a 2:1 raito of web to corklne length. The net is hung 'even' ("Qillnet Hanging, p. 1) 

How about amtHna knotm9 

Pull tight on the knots to set them. If the knot Is not tight, it may sip. If you are making your own webbing, you 
will be using a net gauge to tighten your knots against. The net gauge is simply a piece of wood over which each 
mesh is made, making each mesh equal in size. 
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Operating an Outboard Motor 

Teacher Page 



CofflpMMiqr: Op«rat« an outboard motor 

Taakt: Install outboard on boat 

Start outboard both with rstractable and auxilary ropes 

Change spark plugs 

Lift motor in stiallow water 

Change propeHer 

Hand-start motor using pull-rope 

Introduction 

Entrenched in the Alaskan Ifestyle for over fifty years, today's seH-suffident or subsistence-using Alaskan uses 
outboard motors. Using, troubleshooting, and some minor repairs of outboard motors are I ntegral to many aspects 
of the Alaskan Ifestyle. 

Anumberof jobsutlHzeoutboardenglnesinthecourseof thelrwork. Rsheries technicians, self-suffident hunters, 
gatherers, or fishers worMng on Alaska's coastlne, lakes and navigable rivers are never far from an outboard 
motor. The "Alaska CarserGukJe' descdbesttiedutiesof a'SmaH Eniglne Repairer:' "servtee and repair gasoflne 
ordiesel engines of such items as motorcycles, chain saws, and snow machines. Tune ignitk}n systems, overtiaul 
carburetors, replace piston rings, hone cylnders, and instaa new bearings. . .Many emptoyers prMer reps^rers with 
several years of experience. If wiling to train, they kwk for high school graduates who have mechanteal aptitude 
and interests related to their spedalty...' Outside of ttie cash economy, those who use and repair their own 
outboards save a consklerable amount of money working on their own outboards. 

SuooflStfld Loflmlno Artlvltlflg 

1 . Invite an outboard mechante to class to demonstrate, using chaMx>ard drawings, other illustrations, and, 
if possible, an outboard motor in a tank, how an outboard motor works. Focus on how to put the motor on 
a boat, how to stan it. change spaifc plugs and propeltor, and how to Bfe the motor in shallow water. 

2. Take a fiekl trip with a willing boater who will alk>w you to put the motor cn the boat, lift and lower the 
motor, start it, and change spark plugs and propeltor. 

Rft&ourcoa 

Small Enginesand Outboard Marine Mechanics Curriculum, Office of Acftjit and Vocational Education, Alaska 
Department of Education, Box F, Juneau, AK 9981 1. 
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Operating an Outboard Motor 

How do I InMI thm outboard on tha boat? 



Install an outboard motor either on land or in vary shallow water. Outtx>ard motors, espedalty new ones, seem 
to have an almost uncanny abilly to find their way to the bottom. Remember that ou oards are heavy, so have 
someone help you. Some people use a dock hoist. Make sure the motor is tied or chained to the boat at all times, 
even after it is installed. One fisherman related the story of two outboards fastened to a 1 5-foot whaler, that struck, 
at high speed, an Iceberg in a river. The Iceberg flpped both motors in the water and he was left to float back 
tocamp. That was a $3,000 loss. 

How do vou start an outboard? 

Someoutboardsarestartedwithaqukrkpuilofthestarterrope. Largerunitshaveelectrkistarters. If neitherworks 
many motors have a place to wrap a piece of strong Ine or a spare pull-rope as a backup system. Remove the 
engine oowing to see if you can use a spare rope. 

How do you ehmiaa aoark i^u^m? 

Make sure that you have toolibetore you sttft out on your trip. A smafl tool kit with both types of screwdrivers, 
a ntle sandpaper, some WD-40, an extra starting rope, a spark plug wrench, several extra sparkplug and 
sometapecouUprovetobeyoursavinggraceinapinch. Changethesparkptugsbypladngthesparkplugwrench 
over the plug, udng a screwdriver to tum the plug. Unecrew the plug, dean tho hole, then carefully turn the new 
plug in the hole. Never force the plug with your wrench-youcouM strip the threads. Tighten the plug hand-tight. 



Whan ahould I lift tha motor and for what raaaona? 

Lift the motor in shaitow water and to row or push the boat. If you have a Idcker or small engine, use it to get 
tothebeachorouttodeeperwater. Specialjetunitsalk>woutboardstooperateinshallowwater. Boatersshould 
never lift an engine whtoh is mnning. 
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How do I ehanm tha oroMllar^ 



Owners' manuals explain how to change the propeller. The propellor is set on a propeller hub which sits on the 
propeller shaft. That shan has a hole in it for Installation of a shear pin. The shear pin protects the lower unit. If 
the propeRer hits something, rather than the shaft breaking, the shear pin breaks. For this reason, the boater 
should carry extra shear pins (the correct size and make for that motor) at all times. The propeller is usually held 
byapropellernutwhichcontainsacotterpin. The boater shouM also carry extra cotter pins. A damaged propeller 
is best changed on land (H's very easy to drop parts in the water) or in shallow water. The cotter pin and propeller 
nut are removed, the propeNer is pulled off , and the replacement propeller Is re-placed on the propeller hub. If the 
shear pin needs to be replaced, the broken one Is removMd, and the new one pushed through the propeller shaft. 
When replaced, the cotter pin shouU be properly bent. 

How do I hand-atart thm motor9 

Many electrically-started outboards also have hand-start capabilties. More than one fisher has been stuck on a 
sandbaroroutatseawithadeadbatteryand hastostarttht) motor by hand. Some outboard motorealtow electric 
starting, retractable rope pulley starting, and opttonal rope starting. Always carry an extra pull-statt rope in your 
boat box. 
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Operating an ATV 



TMcher Page 



Comp«t6ney: 



Op«rat« an ATV 



Tasks: 



Operate the vehicle safely 
Clean and change spark plugs 
Tow ATV trailer 
Troubleshoot generator 



Introduetion 

The introductton of the AN-Terrain Vehk^le (ATV) to Alaska has probably brought more changes to the self- 
suffteiency If estyle than any other devtee since the introductton of the bush plane. All-terrain vehicles are hardy, 
Ight, simple to operate, durable, are built for off-road operation, and can be transported simply in a ptekup or 
airplane. They have brought mobilty to many rural (and urbani) areas. 



ATVs have good points and bad points. They offer convenience and easy transportation, but can increase costs 
andcomplcattons. A myriad of vocatk)n8 have changed through the introduction of ATVs. Rshersusethemto 
travel to and from fishing sites. Hunters use them to transport gear and game. Berry pickers use them, villagers 
use them to move from place to piace-4n aN weather. Small engine mechantos have benefited from this 
mechanization and those seiing ATVs and parts and materials have benefitted as well. 

Suaaeated LMminq Actlvltlea 

1 . Invite an experienced, mature ATV user to dass to discuss how to operate an ATV safely. 

2. Practice safety while operating an ATV and towing a trailer, foltowing the expert's tips and the sugges- 
ttonsinthiscliapter. 

3. invite someone who is far<iiiar with the ATVs engine to class to demonstrate how the engine works and 
how to perform minor repairs. 

4. Perfbnn minor repairs and troubleshoot the generating system on an ATV as needed. 

5. Research and debate the ethics of using ATVs in wilderness or recreational areas. 

Raaoureaa 

Small and Outboard Marina enyina* Currteuitim Qftico of Adult and Vocational Education, Alaska Department 
of Educatkm, P.O. Box F, Juneau, AK 99811 

Books. Pamphirta and Vktooa: 

Afl-TerMin Vahlela lAJyn Malntananea Manual, gnd Edition Intertec Publishing Corp., P.O. Box 12901, 
Overland Park, KS 66212, 1988 

"ATV Ownsfs Manual Supplemsnt." Available from any ATV dealer. Honda publication S4027, Kawasaki: 
99969-3— 3; Su2Ul<l: 99923-09884; Yamaha: LIT-17626-0-00 

"Fun and Safety: The Winning Combinatton," Available from Honda Dealers. 

"Honda ATV Salt Ride Gulds, " Available from Honda Dealers. 
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"OfMlOMl Vthldt RscrMUon," Bureau of Land Manaoement pamphlet. 

"Off-Road Vahieia and OtharTiafHeZonina,'' Chugach National F=bre8t, availdUe through U.S. Forest Service. 
Chugach National Forest. 

"Rawad up and Roughad Up: Thraa WhaaUn' in Alaaka," 20 minute VHS video, 1 985. Available through the 
Alaska Stal» F»n Lbmy, CoopemOve Extension Olfics, or from KYUK Video Productions. Pouch 468. Bethel. 
AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Tm dramaOzed acdderX seqaances alternate with the testimony of real victlrris of 
Wree wheeler crashes. 
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Operating an ATV 



How do I ODorata tha vahlela »ateht7 

Wear a helmet and protective clothing and drive slowly and carefully. Take special care when tuming-ATVs can 
turnover. Bewareof operating the ATV on roads. Three wheelers are innately unstable, in fact, t)ecause they 
are so unsafe, they're no longer sold in this country. 

How abou t eloanlna and nhan^lng thm aoark plnga? 

The appropriate sparlt plug for each engine is Isted in the nraintenance section of the manual for each engine. 
Under Ight loads, low speeds or only short trips, a spark plug of the same size with a higher (hotter) heat range 
may be installed. If subjected to heavy toads, a plug can foul. To clean, use an abrasive such as sand paper, 
though a special abrasive nonoonducdve to electricity works best. Clean the grounded and insulated electrodes 
and return them as nearly as possible to original shape by fling with a point file. You can adjust the electrode gap 
by bending the ground electrode. To avoid aH the problems with cleaning ad adjusting plugs while afloat, carry 
some extra new plugs. 

Whaf about fowlna thm ATV tralb»r9 

Like th( tow sled, the ATV trailer must be operated at a safe speed. Loads can bounce out, and a bouncing trailer 
cancajseanacckJent. Doni overload the trailer. Keeptraiiertires at recommended pressure. Manufacturers 
offer the foltowing tips: 



How do I troublaahoot tha aanaratlna avatam9 

In general, ATVs use alternating current via a flywheel magneto or energy transfer ignition system, if a battery 
is used, the generated alternating current must be changed to direct current (DC) usually through a rectifier. 
Rectifiers are usually repaired by replacing the unit, if the rectifler will not pass current in either direction, replace 
it. See repair manuals, small engine shop, or industrial education teacher. 




Never exceed the stated toad capacity for the ATV 

Cargo shouM be properly distributed and securely attached. 

Reduce speed when carrying cargo orpulling a trailer. Aitowgreaterdistance forbraking. 

Always fOlk>w the instructions in Owner's Manual for carrying cargo or pulling a trailer. 
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Operating a Snow Machine 

Teacher Page 

Competency: Operate enow machine 

Tasks: Operate snow machine safely 

Operate snow machine at a safe speed 
Clean and change spark plugs 
Haul tow sled 

Introduction 

Operattng a snow machine is a skill basic to many rural areas in Alaska. Though numerous Alaskans have grown 
up with the devices, knowledge of some basic skills and reviewfor those with experience help to prevent accidents 
and to promote sun^al in isolated areas. 

Snowmobile experience is a necessity not only for basic self-sufficiency and transportation in arctic Alaska, but 
also for many Jobs in regulation inspectton and enforcement and protectton. 

Suaaestad Loaminq Actlvltlaa 

1 . Invite someone to dass who is mahjre and experienced in snow machine use and repair. Ask him or her 
to bring a snow machine and to explain how it worics, how to perfonn minor repairs, and how to operate 
the machine safely. 

2. Practice the safe operation of a snow machine and haul a tow sled or trailer. Perform minor repairs as 
needed. 

3. Research and debate the pros and cons of snow machine use in a wilderness or recreational area. 
RMQurcaa 

Smalland Outboard Marina gnginaftg^rrieuHim Office of Adult and Vocational Education, Alaska Department 
of Educatton, P.O. Box F, Juneau, AK 9981 1 

Bookg! 

Alaakan'g How to Handboeic by Joe Dart, Interior Alaska Trapper's Association, P.O. Box 60418, Fairbanks. 
AK 99706 
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Operating a Snow Machine 



How do I ooonts a mow machlnm aafalv7 

Whtn using ATVs, ATCs and snowmiachines. go slowly and take care. Too many are hurt too often on 
snowmachlnes. Reaize that you are not invindbie on a snow machine, Just as you areni in a car or tmck. Wear 
a helmet and cany sun^al equipment Take extra care when operating the machine on frozen lakes or rivers, 
making sure there is adequate Ice tor the weight. 

la H Important to oomntm thm anow maehlnm ataaafm aoaad^ 

Many people who wouM not t!)ink of speednginatnidc or car somehow think that when the/re on an ATV or 
machine. theyTa less prone to getting hurt. Nothing couM be further from the tnith. You can get badly hurt on a 
snowmachine. The machine must be operated at a safe sDaad for condmong. Just because you can operate 
at ful throttle some times doesnl mean that when snow oondtttons change or there's a tot of Ice, you can mn in 
the same way. 

Its unetMcai to chase game in a snow machine. a« k!tmiw» Trapping anri ri onseivjtion Manual 1987 
states. There Is notNng very sportsmanHce about the few snowmobitors who have been known to chase wiu 
animals undl they drop dead of exhaustton. Tliis is a cruel and barbaric behavior which is h duiged in by very 
few, but whtoh also gives a responsible snowmobitor a bad name. Anyone obsen/ing snowmobiie^s indulging 
in this "sport" should recoid the Icense number of the snowmobito [or a descriptton] and report the matter to 
[Rsh and WIUMe Protectton]. rrrannino anri ConsanwHon Manual iQft7 p 9K9\ 




How do I elaan and chani^e aoark alu^a? 

There's more to troubleshooting a snowmobito than just ctoaning and changing the spark plugs. As Alberta's 
TraoninQ and Cftnaan«rtten Manual. 1987 states, "the maintenance and care you give your snowmobile 
contributes signiftoantly to the fun and safety of your snownx)bifing adventures. It is very iir,portant that every 
snowmobito receive regular maintenance and care, but is doubly important that it be done correctly. Apprsc'ate 
the comptexity of your snowmobile, recognize the rough exposure it receives, and maintain it property whito 
recognizing your Imitattons to pedbmra mechantoal procedures. 

'Each *"iowmobito shouto be given a thorough check periodically, and a general check before each ride. 
Snowmobiles are often operated in the harshest condlttons of weather and terrain. Always foltow the maintenance 
schedules and procedures specified in your owner/operator nranuai to keep the vehicle's components lubricated. 
Check fc - toose. wom or misalgned components. Be assured that the cartxjretor and throttle linkages are set 
correctly for afftoient and proper operjtton. Remember the periodte cleaning and adjustment of thr spari< plug(s) 
gap. 
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•Always make celain that your throttle, emergency stop switch, brake, steering and fight systems are functioning 
property. I^ever operate your snowmoliile unless th « hood and the guarcte are in place and f imily attached. 

'Regular maintbnance of your snowmobile and the use of goc«j judgment in its operatton will generally prevent 
breakdowns. Many problems encountersd on the trail can be corrected on the spot if you will carry a minimum 
assortment of tools and spare parts. Listed below for quick reference are some of the most common snowmobile 
problema and their probably causes. r=bllowing these procedures shoukJ get your vehicle started again. 




^ ^ ^ 



er|c 



IBQUBLE 
Engine won't start 


PROBABLE CAUSE 
Emsrgsncy stop switch dsprssssd 
Ignitton switch off 
Spsfkplug fbulsd 
Impropsr or no ignition 
spark plug gsp snd oondttiort 
FusI tank snnpty. 
Engins starving for fusi 

Pluggsd fusI lins orfiltsr 
Engins fkxxia 


REMEDY 
Turn on. 
Turn on. 
CIsan or rsplacs 

Chsck spark plug isads. Chsckforcorrsct 
HIL 

Prinis snd chsck csrburstor sdjustmsnt 
Chsckchoks position. Chsck fuH 
pump opsraiion. unscKsinss. 
CIsan linss snd flksr 
Chsck cartHjrstor adjustmsnt and 

fi n ■ hi m ^ — 1 1 - - ^1. *M. 

posmon of choks. Opsn choks, wait ons 
minuts or mors bsfbrs rsstarting. 


Rtwind ttartar rop« 

now noi ivuvwL 


Frictton too high in startsr 


Tap startsr housing whils kssping smsll 
amount of tsnsk>n on rops. 


Rtwind startMr rops 
fillst0 9ng«g«or 
r«tract 


Broksn or worn parts intsmslly. 


Uss smsrgsncy start provfstons. 


EnglM nins rough 
or will not Idlo. 


CartMjrstor out of adjustmsnt 
Poor ignitk>n 


Adjust csrburstor. 

Folbw procsdurs for 'impropsr or no 
ignition' sbovs undsr 'sngins woni 
start* 


LowRPM. 


Mlsspssdssttootow 

Poor ignitton 

Carfourstor sir intsks pluggsd 


incrsass idls spssd sstting 
Foltow procsdurs abovs 
Rsmovs forsign matsrial 


Vohlcio talis to movs 
whsn throttis is 
dsprssssd. 


Stop sngins. 

Drivsbstt worn or broksn Rsplsos drivs bolt 

Drivs chain out of adjustmsnt or broksn. Adjust or rsplacs drivs chain. 

Track biocksd. Tilt machins on sMs and rsmovs blockags. 


Lowvshlcis spssd. 


Drivs bslt wrong sizs or worn 
Clutchss out of alignmsnt 
Opsrating on only ons sparic plug 

C'hain and/or track too tight or k)oss 
Pccksd snow in vshicis 


Rsplacs drivs bslt 
Rsalign. 

Follow ssms procsdurs as 'impropsr or m 
ignition* undsr 'sngins woni start* 
Rsadjust 

RsnK>vs whils sngins is stoppsd. 


Lights wont work. 


Looss oonnsctions 
Corrodsd connections 
Bad rwitch 
Bub burnsd out. 


Chsck and tightsn. 
Qsan. 

Rspair or rsplacs. 
Rsplacs bub. 


(Trappina and Conservation Manual 1Qft7 pp. 249-250) 
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How do I haul thm tow sM? 



The tow sled is a woo<ten sled for puWng loads behind snow machines. A simple tow sled can be made of boards. 
Note the picture. Loads towed beMnd snow machines should be towed at a safe speed. Dont overload the sled. 
Loads will bounce loose, sleds boards can break, and hitches can break. 





bojtttw qugh 4l«y i. 

fMMt on fUfVMfS 



M1M on boam fli nnM 
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Troubleshooting a Small 

Teacher Page 



'V>mp0teney: TroublMhoot a small englna 

Tasks: Compare small engines of: 

a chainsaws c. outboaids 

b. snowmachines d. A/C generators 
Explain systematic approaches to ttoubieshooting engines and engine systems 
Check to see if engine is: 

a. getting gas c. flooded 

b. getting spark d. maintaining oompresston 
Correct above problems 

introduction 

In many cases, almost without exception, the self-sufflcient ifestyle in Alaska involves small engines. Small 
engines propel skiffs, supply power for power tools and power ATVs and dirt bikes. Small engines have become 
a part of many Alaskan lifestyles, from the urban sportsperson who takes a sWff out for the weekend, to the Bering 
Sea walrus hunter who relies on a tnisty outboard to obtain food for the family. 



Any subsistence or self-sufficient resource user uses small engines. Being able to troubleshoot and to make 
cursory repairs to small engines will save the user money and time. Addittonally, those who can troubleshoot 
malfunctioning en^^nes are those who can rely on their engines. With a good basic understanding of engine 
fundamentals, theusercanbesuretouseandnot abuse equipment. Work in tho field of small engine mechanics 
and repair is wen dorumenied. For small engine repairers, the "Alaska Career Guide" states, that these people 
"service and repair gasoline or diesel engines of such items as motorcycles, chain saws, and snow machines. 
[They] tune ignition systems, overhaul carburetors, replace piston rings, hone cylinders, and Install new bearings. 
[They] also sen/ice other components such as transmissions on motorcycles and treads on snow machines. 
...Many employers prefer repairers with several years of experience. If willing to train, they desire high school 
graduates who have mechanteal aptitude and Interests related to their specialty, such as motorcycle riding. 

Suaoeated Learning ActlvltlBft 



1 . invite a mechante to class to take apart and demonstrate the workings of engines from: chainsaws. 
snowmachines, outboards, and A/C generators. Ask this person to discuss how to troubleshoot each 
engine, how to check to see if the engine is getting enough or too much gas, getting spark, and maintain- 
ing compresston. and what to do about malfuncttons. 

2. In small groups: go through troubleshooting procedures for small engines from chainsaws, snowmach- 
ines, outboards, and A/C generators by checking the carburetor, spark, and compression. Demonstrate 
how to con-ect malfunctions. 



Reaourcaa 

Small and outboard Marine Mechanics Curriculum Office of Adult and Vocational Education, Alaska 
Department of Education. P.O. Box F. luneau. AK 9981 1 
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Otrtboard Motor Servica Manual. Intertec Publishing Corporation, P.O. Box 12901 , Overland Pari<, KS 66212, 
1987. 

Small Enqina Machanlca. Third Edition, by Crouse and ^nglin, McGraw-Hill, 1980. 
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Troubleshooting a Small Engine 



Haw do soma diftwmnt small mtglnmm compam? 

Typically small engines are not so much dvided into appications of the engines as much as they are divided into 
tm groups: two-cyde and tour-cyde engines. The source of power is heat formed by the txjming of petroleum 
products and air. In a reciprocating engine, this burning takes place in a dosed cylinder com^^^ In 
the two<yde engine, It takes two piston movements, or strokes, to complete one cyde of engine operation. A 
stroke is a movement of the piston in the cylinder from top to bottom or from bottom to top. Expansion resulting 
fiom the heat of combustton applies pressure on the piston to turn a shaft by means of a crank and connecting 
nxL 

What !a a systmmaHo aoomach to tmubtoahooHng om^lnos and angina 
svstama? 

In general, troubleshooting is dMded into determining the cause of the maHunctton and doing something about 
ft. Any small engines dasstblows troubleshooting piooedures. In 

in response to the engine probient For example. If the engine will not start or is hard to start or if the engine starts 
then slope, ovtrtieais, suiges when njnning. or misses out when mnnlng. 

What ara soma araaa I naad to chack9 

Bask: areas to check indude whether or not the smail engine is getting gas, if it is getting spark; if it is flooded; or 
if it is maintaining compresskHi. Again, servtoe manuals have involved explanations of checking each of these 
areas, as do small engine classes. 

How do I oonaet aueh omblama7 

Procedures for correcting such problems depend on the situatk>n-and the problem. It may depend on whether 
you're in the field or in the warm comfort of a small engine shop. At sea you may be able to simply replace a spark 
plug with a new one, whereas in the shop you wouM have the kixury of checking the spark plug electrode gap with 
the proper size feeler gauge. Small enjgine teachers and sen/ice manuals map out this sen/k:e step-by-step. 
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Using A Rifle Safeiy 

Teacher Page 

Compttoncy: Um rifte safely 

Tasks: Never point rifle at a human being 

Make sure rifle is unloaded when deaning and transporting 

Check and dout)le check 

Select correct ammunition 

Sight in rifle on a rifle range 

Break down and dean rifle safely, including: 

a. always pointing weapon away from people e. running cleaning wads 

b. making doubly sure weapon is untoaded through weapon 

c. cleaning barrel f. oiling and/or greasing weapon 

d. cleaning trigger mechanism 

Introduction 



Guns are in important part of the natural resources scene in Alaska. Students need to know safe use of firearms 
as wen as choices of anununition and technk^es of hunting. Ethics are an important area of firearms not only lOr 
safety, but for protection of the resource. 

Guns are common throughout Alaska. Not only do mral hunters carry guns, but many who live in the dty also hunt. 
Numerous jobs in retail sales involve guns, ammunitton, and related equipment. AddHionally, the gunsmith 
profession is a cottage industry that one can pursue out of their home. Strong famiyarity with guns is a necessity 
for the serious student of natural resources in Alaska. 

Suggested Laamlna Afstlvmaa 

1 . Invite a representative from the National Rifle Assodatton o« another local hunting club to talk with your 
class about gun safety. 

2. Practtee carrying, sighting, loacfing, firing, and cleaning a rifle at an approved range. Follow safetv tios 
Isted in this chapter. 

3. Create a colorful, neatly-labelled poster remincfing people of safety tips for using guns. 
Raaourcfta 



National RIfIa Association, leoo Rhode Island Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036 T:ieir Inexpensive paperback 
t)ook Basic Huntar'!} nilidfi is a weam of Intormtton to the hunter. That book Is available from the Sales 
Department. P.O. Box 96031, Washington. DC 20090-6031. Quotations used by permission, National Rifle 
Assodation. 
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Using a Rifle Safely 



What am aonrn Hpm foraafm uam flrmamm9 



The National Rifle Association offers these rulee of field safety: 



1. 



posiHve of your target's Idenlify before shooting. 



2. Talte time to fire a safe shot If unsure, you must not move too quiddy, pass up the shot. 
When in doubl-donll When you vvonder whether you should shoot-donl. 

3. If you fal, try to control where the muzzle points. After a fall, check your gun for dirt and 
damage and make sure the t)arrel is free of obstnjcttons. 

4. Untoad your gun tMtore attempting to climb a steep bank or travel across slippery 
ground. 

5. When you aie atone and must cross a fence, untoad yourllrearm and place it under the 
fence with the rnuzzto pointed away from virtmre you are ere When hunting with 
MheiB and you inust cross a fence, untoad the gun and keep the action open. Haveone 
of your cornpvitonshoU the gun white you cross. When over the fence, take your gun 
and your companton's untoaded gun, so that he [or she] may cross safely. 

6. Never use a scope sight as a substitute tor binoculars. 

7. When finished hunting, untoad your firearm hefors returning to camp. 



"Rules are safe only when they are obeyed. If a conranton doesnl foOow the mles of safe fireamns handling, you 
shouki refuse to hunt with them unless they are prepared to correct this behavior. * /Basic Hunters Guide, p . 181) 



What pmeaduns should I follow whan elaaning and transporting a rifia? 

As the Nattonai Rif te Assodatton notes, "almost every young person is interested in firearms. There is something 
about a gun, oto or new, that makes us want to pick i t up, see ho*^ it feels, and try to work its mechanism. When 
this interest is property gukJed, young peopte can benefit in rr.any ways. . . .But s^ns are not toys. They must be 
treated with respect.' (Baste Huntefa Guidn p. 177) 

Too many peopte are injured or killed when cteaning or transporting guns. Make surs the gun is untoaded, and 
leave the actton opm when transpoiting the gun in a skiff, tmck or aircraft. When cleaning, make doubly sure the 
gun is unloaded and then keep the action open. Do not point the gun in the drectton of human beings. 




Typical Rif te 
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Check and double check. You cant be too careful with a firearm. 
How do I Mlact thm tinmmt ammunition^ 

As the Nattonal RMIe Assodatton notes, "the amnumtton used in rifles, shotguns and handguns varies in size, 
appearance and parts.' Hunters usually detemiine their ammunjtk>n by the impact energy of bullets. As the NRA 
notes, "the potential kiUng power of various bullets is argued pro and con amongst hunters. One of the most 
impoitant factors in detemnining the kiiing power of ammunitton is its energy upon impact. This energy may be 
detenniriMd from charts. 

"Once the energy of your ammunitton has been determined, the following guidelines are suggested forjudging 
its kiiing power for various game animals. 



Energy RaqulrM at Pdnt of Impact 






Target Spaciaa Minimum 


Adequate 


Preferred 


Deer, sheep, goat 900 ft b. 


1200 ft. b. 


1500 ft. b. 


Ek, bear up to 600 lbs. 1500 ft. b. 


2000 ft. b. 


2500 ft. b. 


Large bear, moose 2100 ft b. 


2800 ft. b. 


3500 ft. b. 



fgariftHiintflrtr^iMA p. 175-176) 



How do I alaht In tha rtflmf 

Sighting the rifle means aBgning the sights or gukles by whtoh the rifle is aimed. They altow the rifle to shoot 
straight. 

As the National Rifle Association notes, "the correct use of gun sights is essential if your aim is to be accurate. 
Of the three types of sights, only the open sight requires you to physteaily line up the sights. This process is called 
'sight algnment.' 

The advantage of aperture and scope sights is they do not require conscious alignment. 
The aiming of any sight at a target creates a 'sight pteture.' 

The scope sight simplifies aiming, it magnifies, whteh enables you to see your target better. You doni have to 
line up a pair of sights. You simply kwk through the scope and hokl the cross hairs on the target to aim accurately. 

There are disadvantages to scope sights, however. Because they are predston instruments, they must be 
handled with extreme care to prevent damage to the deltoate nrwchanism. Scope sights have a very narrow field 
of view which can make sighting on a moving target potentially dangerous. Because of the scope's viewing 
8mitatk)ns, you might not see a person or object coming into the path of your shot. 

■When using iron sights on :he practtoe range, tf your shots are consistently hitting the target in small groups, but 
are off center, then you must adjust the rear sight. The mle of sight adjustment is, move the rear sight in the 
directton you want to move the hits on the target. 

'Aperture and scope sights are adjusted by turning the adjustment screws on them in the direction indicated on 
the sight. 
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'before hunting, your rffl« must be 'sighted4n', whidi means the rifle's sights must be adjusted so that the bullet 
will hit the target at a specific range. 



"Set up a target with a safe badc-stop at 25 meters and ftre at least three test shots. Be sure to use the same type 
of ammunition you wiH use when hunting. Chedt the target. If the group of hits is not at the point of aim, correct 
the sight if the shots are iiot together, it could be due to your technique or some other mechanical factor. 



M-i HUNTING & NON41UNTING FIREARMS ACCIDENTS IN ALASKA 
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"If your sliols are on the point of aim at 25 meters, they will be on the point of aim again at approximately 200 meters 
due to the tMiliefs trajectory. 

''Ai:8r the rifle is sighted-in, practice shooting under various light and weather conditions and at various distances. 

"Normally you sight-in rifle for a specific dtotance tif shooting across level ground. However, when shooting 
in the field, you must males some allowance for dtfferences in elevation between you and your target. When 
standing on a ridge or in a gully, you wiH need to aim sightly below the spot you would hold on if you were standing 
on level ground. This is due to the effect of gravity on the bullet. 

"If your rifle is sighted-in correctly and you squeeze the trigger with steady even pressure and remain relaxed, you 
will score a hit." ^BMte Hunref!! Ouirto pp. 183*184) 

How do I brmmk down and ^tean thm rtnm7 

As the National Rifle Association notes, "regular cleaning will help keep your gun in good working order and will 
prevent it from njstlng. Any firearm which has been stored uncovered for a long time or has been exposed to 
moisture or dirt, must be cleaned thoroughly befors use. 
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To clean a firearm you will need: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Cleaning rod 
patches 
powder solvent 
Ight gun oil 



Before cleaning any firearm, check to be sure it is unloaded. 

''After cleaning the gun with rod and patches, apply a light coat of oil to the metal parts of th e gun. Make sure to 
use the oil sparingly. Too much oil can clog the gun and prevent the fireamn action from working smoothly. 

''When the fireann is dean, store the untoaded gun, in a horizontal positton, in a k)cked cabinet. 

"After storage and before you use the gun again, nsn a dean patch through the bore before firing. Remove all 
excess grease and dl. 

"Ammunitton shouM also be kept clean. If sand or dirt collects in the bullet lubricant, it can damage the bore of 
the gun. 

"Rraarms owners shouM always assume that anyone untrained in the use of fireamns will not know how to handle 
them property. To prevent accidents, always store firearms and ammunition separately in \ocke6 storage units. 

"Fireanns are predston instmments. Guns whtoh are not operating property shouki be examined by a gunsmith 
or returned to the manufacturer. Even minorrepairs shouki be made by an expert. Beginning and inexperienced 
shockers shouki never attempt to repair any firearm." (Baste Hunter's GukJe. pp. 1 81 -l 82) 
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Radio Operation 

Teacher Page 

Compttency: Set up and oparate radio 

Taaka: Carefully transport and store radio 

Place antenna In proper algnment for transmission 

Give location and aH pertinent information when transmitting 

Perfomi basic radk) operation 

Clean battery terminals 

Install spare batteries 

Key mike for emergency signalling 

introduction 

For over 50 years radtos have been a large part of the seir-suffident Alaskan Bfestyie. While telephones in rural 
area? have, In some cases, replaced radtos, hand hekJ VHFs, citizens band, and single side band radio are for 
many Alaskans not only their only Ink to the outskJe vvortd, but Important for safety In remote settings. Students 
need a familarity with radtos, proper procedure, and emergency uses of the radio. The walrus hunters stranded 
in the Bering Sea during the spring of 1988 were found after a transmisston by a hand-held radk). 

Today wide emptoyment exists In sales, repairing. Installing, and replacing racfio equipment. Especially atong 
coastal areas, many of those pursuing the self-sufficient Hestyle have come to rely heavily on radios. 
Familarlzatton with not only the radk) hardware itself, but also with radk) protocol as well as commonly-used 
hardware will open up a fiekl to students. 

Suqqaatod Loamino Activitioa 

1 . Invite a representative from the Federal Communtoations Commlsston or some other person with experi- 
ence In operating radios for two-way communtoation. Ask your guest to discuss radio protocol, licensing, 
and operatton. 

2. Role play using a VHF, CB, or single skle band radio for emergency ( (try keying the r nike) and routine 
communteattons, foltowing proper protocol. 

3. Practice cleaning and changing the batteries on your racfio. 

Reaourcaa 

American Radio Relay League, 225 Main St., Newlngton, CT 061 1 1 JZzfi source tor the amateur radio 
operator. 

Federal Communlcattona Commission, ReM Operations Bureau, 6721 West Raspbe. 7 Road. Anchorage, AK 
99502 Corttact the FCC for licensing intormation. 

Booka: 

indijgfrifll gducatlon Raaoureaa Offk:e of Adult and Vocattonai Education, Department of Education. ?.0. 
Box F, Juneau, fiK 9981 1 This guicto includes a section on communications, radios, and their operation. 
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Radio Operation 



How do I fmnaoort and »ton thm radlo9 

Rados are beooniing more oonvnon and proific every day. Today one can find a hand-held VHP radio, capable 
of 99 marine channels for less tlun $200.00. The smallest sMff used for self-suffidency can signal friends and 
rascuere over miles of sea. Those in remote locations can call for supples or communicate with familes and 
friends overvastdtotances. Despite thafact that radios have aPowed those hunting, gathering, fishing and trapping 
to travel fuithar more safely, in some cases people have gotten overconfident. Equipment can worit ratably for 
long periods of time. Radtos are delcate instruments, despite sturdy manufacturing. A radto needs to be stored 
in a watsrpreof . shodtproof place. A spedai waterproof box, such as a military ammunition can or diver's dry box. 
will i(eep your radto safe and ready for use. Talte spare batteries along. 

How do I plaem thm antmnna In oroomr allanmant tor iranamlssion^ 

It depends on your type of radk) and loctfon. Some radtos, such as VHP radtos. are line of sight. Thoseradios 
worit wel at sea. where there are few objects between boats. Those radtos operate weU from atop high places. 
VHP radios woric better from atop a hil or plugged mio a tal external antenna. Single side band radios bounce 
off the ionosphere (the upper a imo s ph wfi ). and as such, may have an antenna in tht town of a long copper wire 
stretched beAMen«m trees or poles. The direciion this wire Is placed, north, south.east or west, is of Irnportanc^ 
Those who use single side band radtos often go to painstaking lengths of make sure that their amenna wir^ 
algned property. Once algned. single sUe band antennas are usualy left in place. 



What Information do I alva ovar tha air In an amarpanev7 

In an emergency be brief, concise, and precise. Plan what you are going to say before you turn on the radio on. 
You may get only one transmisston, and your message may be gart)led. Clarity is of utmost importance. You will 
need to give your locatton. You may ioiow your ^xact location from a topographical map or by noting a landmari< 
nearby. If you need to pace your distance from a convenient landmarit, do so before you try to transmit. Offering 
complex informatton while you're on the air may confuse the listener. 
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What iM Inv^jtvBd in Msle radio ciMntlon? 



Basic raKJio operatfort invoh/es beiiiG !3gal; for all radios except citizens band radios you will need to apply for a 
Dcense from thd Federal Communications Commission. It involves calBng the party to which you wish to spealc, 
ideiitify their call sigm i^larrtifying your own call signs, and, when conversing, indicating when your individual 
transmissions are compioted and the other person can talk. When your radio conversation is over. mal(e sure 
you dearly give your can letters and signal 'Out." H you are moving to a monitoring channel (such as channel 1 6 
on VHF radios), indteate so. A good idea for your own safety, if in a renrcte location, is to have regular times for 
transmission and receiving, s c as to greatly increase your chancer of being heard in case of emergency. 

/to'v do I elm ttm bsHorv tmrmlnals7 

Cold weat>*^r csn slow batteries down. Battaries which arent working can be 'Warmed" by breathing on them or 
pladrx) them in a pocket next to your skin before piadng them in the radio. Clean Ihe terminals. If you have a 
liitle steel wool abrasive dot^, buff the top and bottom of each battery before putting them in the radio. Too often 
batteries thought to be dead ^O'jally simply have lamished or dirty contads. 

What about Inatalllnr/ spam bslfmH^f 

*A prepared outdoorsperson is a ive outdoorvperson" one oouM say. A radk) has great power to cover distance, 
to call for help, to alert friends and family in case of delay. A small item such as one 50e battery couki mean the 
difference between a radk) saving a Me and a radto beiiv; dead weight on a trip. Take extra batteries-two sets 
if you can. YouH tys glad you dkJ, and beskJes, if you cani hai! somebody when you need them, extra batteries 
will help you nanc w the problem to the antenna or the radio itseif. 

What an acma waifs to amamanev signal with fha mlka9 

in some cases, you may be relying on a radk) to signal for help and you doni know if you are tr< s:nitting or 
receiving. In other cases, you nnight be able to receiva but not to transmit or you might be able to trf iit but not 
receive. The batteries at the statton from which you are transmitt ^ig may be weak, those of th6 ^aceiving station 
may be weak, or stattons may be too far apart for clear communication. One way to get through is to asl< questions 
whtoh would have a yes/no answer, and request that the other party key the rrJce once for yes, twice tor no. You 
couW ask'Areyou aH right?, please key once for yes, twtee for no." Then wait a set number of seconds, say fitteen. 
Give this altem&.. >rm of comnrunk:alion several tries before giving up. More than once a party has been saved 
or cfisaster averted by keying the mike. 
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Manage and 
Protect the 
Resource 



Managing and Protecting Self-Sufficiency Resources 

Teacher Page 

Competincy: Manage and protect seK-sufflcI^ncy resources 

Tasks: Identify state and federal self-sufficiency mles and regulations 

Explain procedures for adopting and/or modifying such mles and regulations 
Explain self-sufficiency ethics: 

a. waste versus need 

b. using an you take 

c. leaving animals and plants to reproduce 

d. minimizing animal suffering 

e. minimizing human impact 

f. packing out al refuse 

g. minimizing resource damage 

h. staying within canying capacity of resource 
Explain resource s/stainment 

Participate in local fish and game management and/or Native organizati jn(s) 
Identify work oi agencies involved with self-suffteiency ir^ctuding: 

a. Alaska Department Rsh and Game 

b. Alaska WalmsConm ssion 

c. Bureau of Land Management 

d. U.S. Forest SenHce 

e. Nattonai Park Sen^ 

f. Native corporatkm 

g. Rsheries Advisory Board 

h. U.S. Fish and Wikilfe Service 

i. Intemattonal Whaing Commlsston 
j. Ndiional Marine Rsheries 

Introduction 

With Increasing pressures on Alaska's resources, Alaska is no tonger a place where "anything goes". Federal, 
state, and borough governments, and Native and other land-management agencies have a real stake in 
management and protection. Through the seventies and eighties, the development debates have reigned in 
Alaska. Anareagainingparticularattenttoninrecenttimesisthatofethtosinhan^st. Though by and large those 
involved in self-sufficient Ifestyles fully respect the resource, just about anyone can relate a horror story of 
someone who doesnl. Trying to understand the issues and agencies involved in protection and management is 
a challenge that anyone using resources must face. 

Overview 

The job of managing and protecting self-suffk:iency resources typteally falls on the government. As such, the jobs 
involved with that management are those of fish and wikllffe protection officer, fish and game technician, park 
«anger,parktechnidan,fishandwiUlfeofrk:er,andfishandwildBfe^ Many of those jobs require acollege 
education, though technician jobs are available. The job of management and protection, is not solely the job of 
government. Indivkiuals, families, conrvnunities and other entities can contribute in a major way to resource 
management and protectton. Knowing ways these non-government individuals and groups can help manage and 
protect resources may be the key to ensuring their good health. 
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Suggested Laaminq Actlvltlaa 



1 . Invite representatives of management agencies to class or visit tlie agencies themselves, to discuss self- 
suffldency rules and regulations and their modification, ethics, and the worfc the agencies themselves. 

2. Study state and federal self-sufficiency rules and regulations. 

3. Attend meetings of local fish and game advisory councils - partldpatel These k^ citii;8ns' advisory 
councils discuss and recommend measures for fish and game management; their chairpersons fonn the 
regional council, which reports to the Boards of Rsheries and Game. 

4. Visit the offices of local Native corporatlcns to find out what they do, especially in the areas of subsistence 
and self-sufficiency. 

5. Write a position statement explaining your personal belefs toward your own Ifestyie and your effect on 
the natural and human resources around you. 

6. Read Pmfflct wild; "We're in This Together," p.135: "Who Pays For Whatr p. 191 ; "Pro and Con: 
Consumptive and INion-Consumptive Uses of Wildlfe", p. 33; "Changing Attitudes," p. 165; "Shrinl<ing 
Habitat,^). 173; To Zone Or Not To Zone,"p. 177; "Ranning for People and WildlHe", p. 187; "Ethic- 
thinldng." p. 193; Improving Wildlfe Habitat in the Community,"p. 131 ; "Enviro-ethics," p. 41 ; "A History 
of Wildlife Management," p. 155; "Community Attitude Survey," p. 39; "Cabin Conflict," p. 185; "Philo- 
sophical Differences," p. 39. Know Your Legislation." p. 205. 

Reaourcaa 

Buraau of Land Management, 701 C Street, Box 13, Anchorage, AK 99513 

Division of Boards. Alaslta Department of Rsh and Game, P.O. Box 3-2000, Juneau, AK 9981 1 . (907) 465- 
4110. 

Division of Subsistence, Alaska Department of Pish and Game, P.O. Box 3-2000. Juneau, Alasica 99802 

National Marine nshariea Servica. 709 W. 9th St., wuneau, AK 99601 

National Park Sarvica, Aiasita Region, 2525 Gambell St., Anchorage, AK 99503 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Sarvica, Alaska Regkm, 1 101 East Tudor Road, Anchorage, AK 99503 

BookS! 

THE ALASKA ALMANAC, PACTS ABOUT ALASKA , Alasi<a Northwest Publishing Company, 137 East 
Seventh Ave., Anchorage, AK 99501, 1988 
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Managing and Protecting Self-Sufficiency Resources 

Haw do I IdanHfv afat m and fmdmral smlt-muffleiancv rulaa and maulatlona? 

As Stated iMfora, anyone can be seff-suflldent in vaiying ways. Subsistence may be thought of as a subset of 
seif-sufnciency. Both state and federal laiws deal with subsistence. The Alaska Department of Rsh and Game 
has a Subsistence Division. Whetherornotonequalifiesforsubsistenceusesmaybedetemiinedbyfederallaws 
underthe The Alasiui National interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA) or under state law. Rsh and Wildlife 
Protection officers can answer questions fbr both, as can Nationai Park Servtee rangers and U.S. Rsh and WiMfife 
officers. SpecHIc infonnatk)n about mies and regulations can be obtained from any of the above. 

As stated, mles and rsgulattons may vary according to the designatton of the area used. For example, as noted 
In the Alaska Almanac: "Subeistence acUvities witNn national wikflife refuges are all protected under the 0-2 lands 
bill. Use of snowmobiies, motorboats jnd other means of surface transportatkm tradttf snally reBed upon by local 
mrai rssklsnts for subsistence is generally pennittsd. Aircraft access to wiidK e reftjges Is allowed, and off-ioad 
vehicles may be used on spedai routes and in arsas designated the refuge manager.- (Alaska Almanac, p. 
166) 



What proeaduna arm uaad for adonHna and/or modl Mna aueh rules and ragula- 



State subsistence laws are implemertted by the Alaska Boards of Rsheries and Game. The National Park Service 
and Rsh and U.S. Rsh and WlkJIfe Sen^ have subsistence advisory boards whtoh propose subsistence plans, 
whkdi, after pubBc comment and review, become ooicy. All of the above accept written comment from users. 
Many Alaskans, particularly mral Alaskans are sc. .etimes fmstrated by the slow-moving wheels of bureaucracy 
but poldes and laws are mandated and moMed by pubic input. Look in the newspaper, on community bulletin 
boanjs, or ask at Native organizatton offices, or ask Rsh and Game btotogists or Rsh and WiUlife Protection 
offlcars the dates and times of such rsviews. AddHionaily, pubic comments are solicited before laws and policies 
ars enacted, and you can always contact the Alaska Boards of Rsheries and Game or National Park Service even 
when such reviews are m taking place. Your input is importanti Rsh and Game Advisory Committees are made 
up of members from clusters of communities. You can find out the meeting place, time, and location of their 
meetings thnxjgh local Rsh & Ganw offices, from Rsh and WikJOfe Protection offk:ers, or by calling the Division 
of Boards. 
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What do salf-sufflelanev athlea mntall7 



ERIC 



Self-sufficiency ethics involve moral questions. Should you idi! something just because it's there? Should you 
concemyourseif with waste or animal suffering, orwhetherthere's enough for the next person? Should you think 
about habita! or Rtter, or whether or not adequate breeding populations have been presented? Ethics involve 
personal decisions. The dtetionary defines ethics as "any set of moral principles or values or the moral quality of 
a course of action, fitness, propriety." 

How do we teach ethics? How do we make sure to practice them ourselves? Ethtos probably involve reminding 
ourselves that we areni the only persons in the worid, that we are responsible for our actions, that what we do 
notonlyaffectsotherpeople,butaffectsourhabitataswell. Issuesofwasteversus need, using allyoutake, leaving 
animals and plants to reproduce, animal suffering, minimizing human impact, packing out all refuse, minimizing 
resource darnage and staying within canTing capacity of resource are issues with which all of us need to concern 
ourselves. Unethical resource use nright be thought of as a fomri of vandafism, that is needless destmdi^ There 
is a way we can harmoniously utiize Alaska's resources for Swlf-suffidency. Ethk^ are a basic foundation of that 
hannony. 

One commonly accepted rule of ethics is knowing v. ^at you're shooting at before you shoot and avoiding damage 
to roads and houses. All over the state roadside property and highway signs are seen phigged full of hotos. Such 
vandalism and expensive malicious conduct creates ccsts that aH of - s must pay for, not to mention the bad 
reputatton it brings to hunters. Hunter safety is a part of ethicai oonduci, lOO many Alaskans are injured or killed 
every year by careless gun owners. 

Ho can I h^lo mistain our natural nsonre^s? 

Renewable natural resources are those whk:h can renew themselves, either by seeding or breeding. Hesource 
sustainment means that suitable resources are left unaffected to seed or breed to sustain thenrtselves. Obviously 
killing or removing (or destroying the habitat for) these "seeders" or lyeeders" makes no k)^cal sense. But ilk)gical 
destnjctton and shortsightedness never makes togical sense. We must all be dilgent, not only in what we affect 
by our own behavtor, but in how we infkjence dedston makers. 

How can I uartleloata In local fish andaama manaaamant and/or Natl va oraanlTatlanfa)? 

There are Rsh and Game Advisory Committees established around the state. Members of these Advisory 
Committees are nominated by comTiun? '8l\ then cleared and accepted by the Oiviston of Rsh and Wildlife 
Protectton and Boards of Rsheries and Game. The committees review all proposed changes in fish and game 
regulations. They make recommendatbns. Citizens nuty testify before these committees. Their recommenda- 
tions go to the Boards of Rsheries and Gamo which estabRsh regulations whtoh are in tum enforced by local, state, 
and sometimes federal law enforcement officers. IndMduals abo may testify or submit recommendations directly 
to the Boards of Rsheries and Game f or conskleration. The fact that citizen input is cnjcial in the decision-making 
process cannot be overstressed. Your input is needed! Ask the tocal ADF &G bk>k)gist, Rsh arxl Wikllife 
Protection offk:er, or contact city or village governments or Native organizattons. Often k>cal fish and game 
management or other organizations are in active pu^i! of pubito input. Your contribution can ntake a difference! 

Native organizations, open to Alaska Natives, have elected officers. Every Alaska Native has a stake in their 
directton. 

What about tha work of aganelaa Involvad with f^alUaufflclancv? 

Many agencies deal with self-sufficiency. Local power companies have books and pamphlets on dual heating 
systems, solar heating and other ways to be self-suffk:ient in the home. PubHc Ibraries in Alaska have numerous 
books and periodicals discussing honrte repair, harvesting game, and other sucf. topics. Subsistence can make 
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a strong contribution to self-sufficiency. A nurrtber of agencies are involved with self-sufficiency and subsistence. 
The primary agency is the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game, through the Subsistence Division. Some federal 
land management agencies manage land on which subsistence activities talce place, fhese agencies i nclude the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM). U.S. Rsh and Wildlife Senrice (USFWS). National Paric Sen/tce (NPS), 
National Marine Rsheries Service (NMFS) and U.S. Forest Service (USPS). Otheragendes have cfifferent stakes 
concerning subsistence. Native corporations have a stake in subsistence and self-sufficiency as do agencies 
such as the Eskimo Whaing Commisston. Alaska Walrus Commission, Nunam Kitlutsisti, Rural Alaskans' 
Resource Assodatton and others. Agencies and organizations pursue policies which promote aims of those they 
represent. Addresses and phones of many such groups are included in this document. Contact these groups for 
more informatton. 
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Define the 
Resource 



CoRipstency: 
Tasks: 



Alaska Natives and Self-Sufficiency 

Teacher Page 

Undsrstand s«if-sufficl«ncy land ust pattsms antj vaiuas of 
Alaska Nativs culturas 

Explain Alaska Native reHgtous beliefs, including animism, the role of nature, and 
totems 

Explain the role of natural occurrences, ike fire, ttood, and earthquakes 
Explain therole of social interactton with neighboring societies, inclucfing the roles of 
trade and pDflt 

Identify the roles of Native managennent organizations, especially Native and 
village corporations, the Alaska Eskinrw WhaHng Ck)mmisston (AEWC). Eskimo 

Whaling Commissfon (EWC).Caribou. and the Rural Alaska Resources Association 
(RARA) 



Introduction 



Alaska Natives are klentified wHh subsistence, though not necessarily by law. Though the Alaska State 
Legislature in 1978 enacted the state subsistence law and the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game (ADF & G) 
in 1981 set out eight criteriabywhichtoktontifysubsistenceuser.the 1985 Mad/son dedston stated that this latter 
inteforetathjn had be«n illegal. The court essentially put all Alaskans in th© subsistence category. In situations 
where all reskients who want to hunt cannot be allowed to hunt because of Irrited game, the following criteria are 
used to detennine who may use the resource: 1) customary and direct dependence upon the resource as the 
mainstayofone'slveBhood;2) k)calresktonce;and3) availabiHtyofaltemativeresources. An involved tiersystem 
was then instituted. (See ADF & G fornrwre infonnatton.) Howeverthe court interprets it. Alaska Natives have 
subsisted self-suffteiently for thousands of years. Some knowledge of Native customs, traditions and manage- 
ment organizattons will help to understand the complex interacttons of humankind with the resource. 

Overview 



In regards to seif-suffkaency. many Native organizattons. commissions and other entitios have staffs dedicated 
to subsistence. A subsistence lifestyle differs from a self-sufficient lifestyle in that anyone can be self-sufficient 
Subsistence is handed down from generation to generation. Spedafists in issues related to subsistence are a part 
of many of these organizattons. either full-time or on contract. 



Suggested Learning Actlvltlea 

1 . Invite local Native etoers. anthropotogists to class to talk about tradittonal beliefs about the natural worW 
and that of the spirits. 

2. Interv ew tocal Mer^ to record some of the stories and lef ^nds explaining the wortdngs of the natural 
wond. Write down their stories and compile a book of their lore. 

3. Reac historical aix»unts of local Native spiritual beVefs and other traditional stories and legends 
Choo«se one stciy as the subject of a play. Write the play; practice, and pertorm it. 

4. Write to tiii Alaska Eskimo WhaUng Commission, the Eskimo Walms Commission, the Intemattonal 
WhaBng Commlsston. and the National Marine Rsheries Servtoe to find out how well the management of 
whales and walms is succeeding as federal and Native groups continue to wori< traether 

5- Alask a WIMIifft NOtflbOQk Series and Alaska WUdlWn Notahnnk fi^Hf. ; Activities n^M^ for Tflarhftrs- 

Coyote story dramatizattons. p. 31 ; Seal bladder festival simulatton. p. 66. 
6. Contact the Alaska State Museum to obtain traveling multimedia kits and publications on THngit stories 
monsters in myth and legend, whales, and Eskimo stories. Kits contain hands-on materials and activi-* 
ties suitable tor all grade levels. 
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flesourcea 

Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission, P.O. Box 570, Barrow, AK 99723 

Aiasioi Federation of Natives, 411 West Fourth Avenue, Suite 1-A, Anchorage, AK 99501 

Alaska Native Foundatton, 41 1 West Fourth Avenue, Suite 314, Anchorage, AK 99501 

Alaska State Museum, 395 Whittler Street, Juneau, Ak. 99801 . Excellent mum-media kits and publica- 
tions available on a variety cf topics . with :nateria!s and activities suitable for ali grade levels. 465-290 1. 

Beverly and Kamlnvrlak Caribou Managemem Board, Box 250, Ashton, Ontario KOA 1B0 Canada 

Central Council of Tllngit and Hakia Indian Tribes of Alaska, One Sealaska Plaza, Suite 200, Juneau, AK 
99801 

Olvlston U Subsistence, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau, Alaska 99802 
FalitMtnks Native Assoclatton, Incorporated, 310 First Avenue, Fairt)anks, AK 99701 
Interior VHIage Assoclatton, 127 1/2 Minnie Street, Falrt)anks, AK 99701 

Nunam KHhitslsti, P.O. Box 2068, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-2856-7779 environmental and research arm of 
the Association of Village Council Presidents, the offidal representative body tor the fifty-six Native villages of 
Alga's Yukon-Kuslwkwim Delta region. 

Rural Alaska Resources Association (RARA), c/o RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908, Anchorage, AK 99520— 
hJewsletter dealing with subsistence issues. 

Books and Mfl^Mlnaa: 

Alaska's Native People, edited by i^el Morgan, Alaska Northwest Publishing Company, 137 East Seventh 
Ave., Anchorage, AK 99501 

Caribou News, SuKe 200, 16 Concourse Gate. Nepean, Ontario K2E 7S8 Canada 
Books and Vldaoa: 

Alaska's Nativa Paopia. Alaska Northwest PubRshing Company, Box AA88. 130 Second Avenue South. 
Edmonds, WA 98020 

The Nativa Paople of Alaska by Steve J. Ungdon, Greatland Graphics, Anchorage, 1987. 

lOUa. Spirit Worid of the Bering Sea EskioK itzhugh and Kaplan, Smithsonian Institution Prer Washington, 
DC, 1962. 

Raven'a Joumav. Tha World of Alaaka'a Nativa People Susan Kaplan and Kristin J. Barsness, University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 1 986. This book contains a number if examples of Alaska Native art. 

Tha RoQta of Tteamk. An gaklmo Woman's Family Stony Alaska Northwest Publishing Company, Box 
AA88, Edmonds, WA 98020 Native history at its best. 

"Tales of the Tundra," 30 minute VHS vkJeo, 1985. Available through the Alaska State Film Library or from 
KYUK Video Productions, Pouch 468, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Four traditional Yup'ik Eskimo 
storytellers exptore the legends of southwest Alaska. 
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"A Video for All Seasons. 1985," 60 minute VHS video, 1985. Available through the Alaska State Film Library 
or from KYUK Video Productions. Pouch 468. Bethel. AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Includes dip net fishing in 
Nunapitchul<, wildlife footage from the Yulion Delta Wildlife Refuge and the 1985 breakup ftood in Bethei. 

Natlw B«alonil Comaratlan^r 

AMna Ineoiporatod (Coppar Rivar Basin), Drawar Q, Coppar Cantar 99673 
Alaut Corporation (Aiautian islands), 425 Q St, Sulta 840, Anchoraga, AK 99501 
Arctic Slopo Raglonal Corporation (Arctic Alaslta), P.O. Box 129, Barrow, AK 99723 
Barkig Straita Natlva Corporation (Saward Paninsula), P.O. Box 1008, Noma, AK 99762 

BrMol Bay Natlva Corporation (Bristol Bay araa), P.O. Box 198, Dillinghaffl, AK 99576 or P.O. Box 100220, Anchoraga, 
AK 99510 

CaUataCorporation fyul»n-Ku8kokwimDalto),P.O. Box 408, Bathal,AK 99559 or516DanaliStraat,Anchor^^ 99501 

Chugscli Alaaka Corporation (Princa William Sound), 3000 A Straat, Suita 400, Anchoraga, AK 99503 

Cook Iniat Ragkm, Incorporatad (Cook Inlat ragton), 2525 C Straat. Suita 500, Anchoraga, AK 00503 

Doyon, UmHad (Intarior Alaska), 201 Rrst Avanua, Suita 200, Fairturnks, AK 99701 

Koniag, bioorporatad (Kodiak araa). 201 Kashavaroff St, Suita 6, Kodiak. AK 99615 

NANA Corporation (Kobuk ragkm). P.O. Box 49, Kotzabua, AK 99752 

Saalaaka Corporation (southaastam Alaska), Ona Saalaska Plaza, Junaau, AK 99801 

ThinaanUt Raglonal Corporation (outskia Alaska), 13256 Northup Way, Suita 12, Ballavua, WA 98005 

Raalonal Mannroflt ftnitiartlmi«r 

Alautlan^lbllof iaianda Aaaoclatton, Incorporatad (Alaut Corporation), 1689 C Straat Anchoraga. AK 99501 

Aaaoclation of Vlllaga Council Praaldanta (CalisU Corporatton), P.O. Box 219, Brthal, AK 99559 

Brtotol Bay Natlva Aaaoclation (Bristol Bay Nativa Corporatton), P.O. Box 237, u,llingham, AK 99756 

Central CouncU of TllngK-HaMa Indian Tribaa (Saalaaka Corporatton), One Saalaska Plaza, Suita 200, Juneau, AK 99801 

Cook inlet Nativa AaaodaUon (Cock Inlat Ragton, Incorporatad), 670 Wast Firawaad Una, Anchoraga, AK 99503 

Coppar River Nativa Aaaoclation (Arctte Stopa Ragtonal Corporatton), P.O. Box 437, Barrow 99723 

inuplat Community of ttia Arctic Slope (Arctte Stopa Ragtonal Corporatton), P.O. Box 437, Barrow, AK 99723 

Kawarak, Incorporated (Baring straita Nativa Corporatton), P.O. Box 948, Noma, AK 99762 

Kodiak Area Natlva Aaaoclation (Koniag. Incorporatad). P.O. Box 172, Kodiak. AK 99615 

Manlllaq (formerly Meuneluk) Aaaoclatton (NANA Ragtonal Corporatton). P.O. Box 256, Kotzabua, AK 99752 

North Pacific Rim Natlva Aaeodation (Chugach Alaska Corporatton), 3000 A Straat, Suita 400, Anchorage, AK 99503 

Tanana Cliiafo Conforance (Doyon Umitad), 201 Rrst Avanua, Fairbanks, AK 99701 

Qthar Mtlv QrfMnlMtlQn« 

Alaaka Eakbno Wlialing Commiaelon, P.O. Box 570, Barrow, AK 99723 

Alaaka i^aratlon of Natlvaa, 41 1 Wast Fourth Avanua, Suite 1-A. Anchorage, AK 99501 

Alaaka Natlva Brotiierliood, P.O. Box 1 12, Juneau, AK 99801 

Alaaka Natlva Foundation, 41 1 Wast Fourth Avanua, Suite 314, Anchorage, AK 99501 

Cantoal Council of Tllngit and Haida Indian TTIbaa of Alaaka, One Sealaska Plaza, Suite 200, Junaau, AK 99801 

Fairbanke Natlva Aaaoclatton, incorooratad, 310 Rrst Avenue, Fairbanks. AK 99701 

Interior VHiaga Aaaoclation, 127 1/2 Minnie Straat Fairbanks, AK 99701 

inuit CIrcumpolar Confarance, Barrow, AK 99723 

Yuplktat Biata (a branch of the Asscciatton of Village Council Presidents), Bethel, AK 99559 



Native Vllijn* Cornarattona 

In addition to tha 1 2 ragtonal corporattons managing money and land received as part of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act. eligible Native villages were required to form corporattons and to choose lands made available by the settlement act by 
December 1974. The 203 Native villages whtoh formed villagecorporattons eligiblefor land and money benefits are listed under 
their ragtonal corporatton. 

Alitna Incorporatad: Cantwell. Chistochina, Chitina, Copper Center, Qakona, Gulkana, 
Mantasta Lake, Tazlina. 

Aleut Corporation: Akutan, Atka, Belkofski, False Pass, King Cove, Nelson Lagoon, Nikolski, Saint George. Saint Paul, Sand 
Point Unalaska, Unga. 
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Arctic Slops Regional Corporaticn: Anaktuvuk Pass. Atkasook, Barrow. Kaktovik. Nuiqsut. Point Hope. Point Lay. 
Walnwright 

Baring Straits Natlva Corporation: Bravig Mission. Council. Gok)vin. Inalik/Dlomede. King Island. Koyuk. Marys \g\oo. 
Noma. Saint Mfehaal. Shaktooiac, Shiahnfiaraf. Stebbins. Tallar. Unalakiaat. Waias. Whita Mountain 

Bristol Bay Nativs Corporation: Alaknagic. Chignik. Chignk Lagoon. ChlgnSc Laks. Clarks Point. Dillingham, Egegik. Ekuk, 
Ekwok, Igiugig. liiamna. Ivanof Bay. Kokhanok. l<oliganak. Lavak)ck, Manokotak. Naknek, Newhalen, New StuyahoK 
NondaHon. Pedro Bay. Parryvills. Pitot Point. Portage Creek. Port HeUen. South Naknek. Togiak. Twin Hills. Ugashik 

Caiista Corporation: Akiachax. Akiak. Alakanuk. Ajidreafsky. Aniak, Atmautluak, Bethel. Bill Moores. Chefomak. Chevak, 
Chuathbaluk. Chuk)onw!ck. Crooked Creek, Eek. Emmonak. Georgetown. Goodnews Bay. Hamilton. Hooper Bay. 
Kaaigluk, KIpnuk. Kbngiganak, Kbtllc. Kwethkik. Kwigillngok. Ume Village. Lower Kalskag. Marshall. Mekoryuk. Mountain 
Viiiags. NapaimhJts. Napakiak, Napaakiak, Newtok, Nightmute, Nunapitchuk, Ohogamiut. Oscarville. Paimiut. Pik)t Station. 
Pitkas Point, Platinum, Quinhagak, Red Devil. Russian Misston. Saint Marys. Scammon Bay. Sheklons Point. Sieetmute. 
Stony River. Toksook Bay. Tuluksak, Tuntutuiiak, Tununak, Umkumiut, Upper Kalskag. 

Chugaeti Natives, Incorporatsd: Chsnsga, English Bay, Eyak, Port Graham. TatMek. 

Cool( Inlst Region, inoorporatsd: Chickakm. Knlc, Ekiutna, NinHchik, SeMovia, Tyonek. 

Doyon Umltsd: Alatna, Allakaket, Anvk, Beavor. Battles RsU. Birch Crssk, Chalkyitsik. Circle. Dot Lake. Eagle. Fort Yukon, 
Galena, Grayling. Healy Lake. Holy Cross, Hughes. Huslia, Kaltag. Koyukuk. Manley Hot Springs. McGrath. Minto. Nenana. 
Nikolai. Northway, Nulato. Rampart. Ruty. Shageluk, Stevena V8lage. Takotna, Tanaooss. Tanana. Telkla 

Koniag, Incorporated: Afognak, Akhk>k, Kaguyak, Karluk. Larsen Bay. Okj Harbor. Ouzinkie. Port Lions. Woody Island 

NANA Regional Corporation, Incorporated: Ambler. Buckland. Deering, Kiana. ICrvalina. Kobuk. Kbtzebue. Noatak. 
Noon^ik. Selawk. Shungnak 

Seaiaaka Corporation: Angoon. Craig. Hoonah. Hydaburg. Kake. Kasaan. Kiawock. Saxman. Yakutat 
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Alaska Natives and Self-Sufficiency 



What an aomm Alaska NaHva nnalaus Mlata. Inn ludlng animism, the rnia ofnatum. 
andtotams? 

Aknowledg* of Alaska Nativa ralgious belafs may help tha natural resources student understand Alaskan human 
Malory. Much of the detMte related to subsistence, resource use, and Native issues in Alaska has a basis in the 
history of IMative use of the resource, the history of Euro-American immigratton, the history of the Alaska purchase, 
and the recent history of oil development and a quick scramble for resources. 

Of the Aleut people. Steve Langdon writes, 'Although Ittle is loiown of the Aleut belef system, they appear to have 
conceived of a creator deity related to the sun who was InMnjmental in hunting success and the reincamatton of 
souls. Small images of the creator, known as kaathaagaattisgh, were carved from ivory and hu ng from the ceiling 
beams (Laughin, 1980). The creator, however, had IMe impact on everyday life whtoh was instead influenced 
by two classes of spirits, good and evH. Animals also had spirits. The most important ones were those of the whale 
and sea otter. Aleut men wore a variety of amulets and charms that were th^ ight to provMe special powers from 
the animal spirits to enhance success in hunting. The Aleuts believed in the . ^ncamatton of souls whk:h rrdgrated 
between the earth, a worid below and a worid above.' rrh<t Mawvn Pa ooia of Aiaaska. p. 19^ 




Of the Iflupial. Langdon continues. The Inupiat belef system appeare to have been based on the principle of 
reincamatton and the recycling of spirit forms from one life to the next. This was tme of both the human and animal 
wcrids. Names of those who had recently died woukJ be given to newborn infants. Animal spirits were seen as 
critical for only if they were released couM the animal be regenerated and return for future human harvjst. 
Consecjuently, a great number of special behaviore were accorded various animals including offering marine 
mammals a drink of freshwater, cutting the throats or skull to release the spirit, and taking care to make maxi mum 
use of the products, if the special behavtore were not faithfully carried, the animals might not make themselves 
available again. Shamans had a spedal place in Inupiat society as curers and forecasters of weather and future 

events." rnie NaMva Paopla of Alaska p 33^ 
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Of the Yup'lk (Yuit) peoples. Langdon says. " Yuit religious bef ef systems were heavily influenced t)y two basic 
notions. The flret of these was that human success in hunting depended on maintaining a positive relationship 
between people and the spirits of the animals hunted. Amulets, taboos and other ritual activities were designed 
to show respect to those animal spirits in order to ensure continued availability. The second principle was that 
of reincarnation or the cydng of life. It was believed that human spirits were recycled Into ife through birth and 
naming. Those who had not been reiiom Ived in the underground but occasionally could appear above ground, 
it was necessary to be vigilant and not to offend these spirits since they could bring hana' ( rrhe Native Peopifl 
of Alaslta- p. 43) 

He says of Athabaacan people. 'Athabascan belefs about and relationships with the supernatural involved 
several important principles. A critical set of beliefs revolved around the indstinguishabillty between men and 
animals in the dstant past. Both have spirits and in the past they communicated directly with each other. These 
ancient relationships had been transformed by the acts and antics of Raven, a culture hero and trickster who 
constantly dtoruptsd the moral order by deception. The legend cycle tokJ in stories to Athabascan children is 
composed of tales concerning the activities of Raven, atong with other mythical beings which exempBfy concepts 
of right and wrong in Athabascan suKure." ( mia NaUw Punoia eH Aia^dca p. 57} 




Of the Tllngtt and HaMa peoples Langdon writes. Ihe belief systcns of both the Tlingit and Haida were linked 
to the Raven, a supernatural trickster through whose activities most of the univeree's features came to be. Other 
animals were also impcr;ant as acton in Tlingit and HaMa myth and legend; partteularty important were bears, 
the Thunderbinj and a variety of other mythical beings and spirits whose acts influenced human affairs. Both 
cultures had a strong belef in reincamatton which was klentified by dreams and physical or behavioral similarities 
of new bom children to some recently deceased person. The shaman (Tlngit-«f; was a powerful personage In 
both societies as a communicator with powerful spirits, cursr and foreteller of future events. Shamans were 
thought to travel great dtotances to see events in other communities and do battle with other shamans. They were 
well-pakl specialists who had apprantlcos to assist them." ( miB NaUvft Pflopte of Alaska p. 71) 

What la tha rolm of natural oec nrrmnema. Ilka Hn. flood. 6nd aarthauakea In raaarda to 
Natlva aalf-aufflelanev9 

it is hard to generalize about natural occurrences in regards to seir-sufrk:iency. One truth, however, is that Native 
people, like people and cuKures everywhere, have neverbeen and will probably never be stagnant and stationary 
in their practices and belefs. Their ways evolve just as the ways of other people around the wortd evolve. 
Sometimes natural occun^ences such as the tee age, the search tor game and other resources, floods. 
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earttxiuakes, flrM,orprw8urifromother people caused (and cause) Native people to move, to migrate. Theories 
state tt\st l^ative people migrated to Nonii Amerfca via ttie long-submei^jed Bering Land Bridge between Siberia 
and Alaska. Sudi a migratton was probably a search for better hunting, and bett Similar quests 

brought the TIngit people to the coacfs from what is today Canada's intertor, and in more recent times, poyticai 
and other reasons brought the Tsimshiaii people to Annette lsland«OT Native people have 

adapted to natural occurrences, just as they have adapted to other occunwices, just as they are adapting today. 
Thepaceo(changeintheioleandnatureo(subsistenceandsell-«if^^ hasquickened in recent years, l^nd 
deslgnadon> development, population increase, and laws have affected subsistence and self-sufficiency perhaps 
more powtrfulythannaluralfbrcee in times past Responding to those changes and controMng their own destiny 
la perhaps the greateet chalenge for Natives and subsistence and sei-suffidency resource users. 

What la thm mim afao^l IntmrseHan with nmlghboring aoeMlM, Including thm rotos 
of tndm and pm1lt9 

Those with some knowledge of the history of Nath/e cuRui es in Alaska know that trade and other i nteractiorYs with 
"dutskjers* is notMng new. Eaity French, Russian and Euio*American explorers noted that TDngit Indians had 
metal and in some cases, working fireanns for which they had traded, via a long trade route, from other Native 
people. Trade is nothing new to Alaska's Native people, nor is change. A tenet of culture might be that cultures 
always change and are always changing. 



As noted in the Alaska Almanac, twelve regk>nal business corporations were formed under the 1971 Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act to manage money and land received from the government. A thirteenth corporation 
was orcpnizedforthose Natives residngoutskie Alaska.* (Alaska Almanac, p. 170) These corporations ma. ;age 
Native lands and other Native assets. They are involved in managing use of Native lands such as logging and 
mining. They are paraHel to other oorporattons elsewhere, though they manage land and resources. 

As the Alaska Almanac continues: In addttion to the 1 2 regional corporations managing money and land recei ved 
as part of the Alaska l^ative Claims Settlement Act, elgible Native villages were required to torm corporations and 
to choose lands made available by the settlement act by December 1 974. * (Alaska Almanac, p. 1 7i ) 203 Native 
viflages fbrmed village corporations, which ars, in turn, associated with vartous regtonal corporations. These 
viHage oorporattons manage the lands they selected. As such, some are involved in logging, mining, reindeer 
henf ng or even tourism. 
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aher organizations advocate the Native position Oh. asource issues. TheAlasl<a Eskimo Whah'ng Commission 
(AEWC), Esldmo Walrus Commission (EWC) promote sui)sistence use of marine mammals. Whales do not 
respect intematlonal boundaries. The international Whaing Commission (iWC), of which the United States takes 
part, mandates the management of whales. The AEWC deals with the IWC to see that tradittonai Eskimo use of 
whales is maintained. The Alaska Walrus Commisston takes a similar stance regarding walms. Byfederaliaw, 
marine mammals fail under the management of the rtattonal Marine Rsheries Service (NMFS), a federal agency. 
These Native organizations deal directly with these natkmal and intemattonal agencies as well as to infomn and 
support Native involvement in dedston-maMng regarding marine mammals. 

Caritxxi, a Canadian organizatton, advocates subsistence issues throughout westem Canada. 
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Land Ownership and Management 

Teacher Page 

Competency: Understand issues of land ownership and management 

Tasica: Explain land ownership and management issues related to: 

a. Alaska statehood 

b. Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) 

c. The Alaska National interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA) 

d. Bureau of luufKJ Management (B! M) 

e. Department of Agriculture 

f. Department of the interior 

g. The Alaska purchase 

h. Native and village oorporattons 

i. Native altotments 

j. RshandWikllifeServk:e 
k. State land selecttons 

Introduction 

One of the topics In the forefront for decades in Alaska has t>een land ownership ard management. For nearly 
a hundred years after the Alaska purchase the territory Ingered seemingly unnoticed, until the discovery of oil on 
the North Slope. The ensuing Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) and The Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservatton Act (ANILCA) drew Ines and tx)undaries over nruch of the state. Today the state is a 
patchworic of designations and management areas. Some of the tXMjndaries fOik)w natural tx)undaries, others 
politicai realties. 

Qvervlew 

A number of jotM either directly or Indirectly relate to land ownership and management. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs deals with Native allotments. Native oorporattons are major land managers. The Bureau of Land 
Management is a land management agency, and the state Department of Natural Resources is similarly involved 
in a host of management issues. Jot)s related to land management include urban and regional planners, business 
admlnistratton posts, geographers, cartographers, and those involved with pubOc administration. Other related 
Jobs might include parte ranger, and resource managers, in the private realm, realtors are typically associated with 
land management and ownership. 

Suggftftted Learning Activitlfta 

1 . Invite representatives from tocal Native oorporattons, the BLM, the U.S. Forest Sendee, and the U.S. 
Nattonal Paric Senrioe to explain the history of the ANILCA lands and their management. Whtoh neart)y 
lands are managed for minerals, togging, other devetoptnent, subsistence? Rnd out how it is woridng, 
from the perspective of agencies and people involved. 

2. Draw a neatly-labelled color map or poster OR build a 3-D papier mache relief map showing major land 
owners (such as Native corporations) and managers in Alaska today. 

3. Research the D-2 dause of ANCSA to find out why it was so controversial for the U.S. Govemment to 
propose expanding paries and wiUemess areas in Alaska in the 1 970's. Conduct a role play of Senator 
Seiberilng's traveing Subcommittee hearings in your town (whtoh were meant to inform U.S. congress- 
men of how Alaskans received the pending legislatton). Some students may act in the role of Alaska 
Representative Don Young and other congressmen; other students may play local citizens expressing 
varying opintons and posittons regarding how the D-2 lands shoukl have been used. 
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RaaQurcga 

Alaska Stata Parka, Department of Natural Resources, Division of Parks and Outdoor Recreation, 3601 'C 
Street. P.O. Box 107001, Anchorage, AK 99510-7001 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1 675 C Street, Ancfwrage, AK 99501 . (907) 271 -4088 

Bureau of Land Management, 701 C Street, Box 13, Anctiorage, AK 99513 

Department of Natural Rasourcss, State of Alaska, 400 Wilkxjghby Ave., Juneau, AK 99801 

NatkNial Park Servica, Alaska Regton, 2525 Gambell St., Anchorage, AK 99503 

U.S. Forest Sarvica, Ch'.gach Nattonal Forest, 201 East Ninth Avenue, Suite 206, Anchorage, AK 99501 

U.S. Poreat Sarvica. Tongass Nattonal Fbnist, P.O. Box 21628, Juneau, AK 99802-1628 

BOOlSSl 

AiMka Aimanae. 137 East Seventh Avenue, Anchorage, AK 99501 

Alaaka National intefMt Landa Alaska Northwest Put)lshing Company, Box AA88, 130 Second Avenue South, 
Edmonds, WA 98020, 1 981 . A bit outdated today, but a good background text for the D-2 clause of ANCSA 
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Land Ownership and Management 



What an aomm land owrwrahlp and manaaamant laauaa mlatad to tha topics llatsd 



Tht Alaska purchase in ids'/ was termed "Seward's FoNy.' Alaska was seen as a land of snow and ice, hardly 
worth the $7,000,000 paM to tt>9 Russ^. Thetenrttory then remained with minimal government and Bnnlted land 
designations, except for the estdblshmsnt of Mt. McKiniey. Katmai and Glader Bay. the Tongass and Chugach 
Nattonal f=bre8ts In the early part of the century-uniil the Alaska Nadve Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) of 1 971 
and the Alaska NatkMial Interest Lands Con8ervatk}r Act (ANILCA) of 1980. 

Untilthattlme. andforfederal landoutskJeof nattonal parks, monuments, refuges, a. id forests, the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) was and Is responsible for the management of these enormous land resources in Alaska. As 
ttie BLM states. 'Alaska's 378 miMon acres were purchased by the federal government from Russia In 1867 for 
about two cents an acre. Most of this land was at one time administersd by the BLM or predecessor agencies. 
Land-who owns It. who gets It and who can use H These are the issues that the BLM must deal with every day.' 
The BLM today admini&jers some 270 milon acres of puUc lands nationwide. Of those 270 milHon acres, 80 
mWon are in Alaska. 



Statehood In 1959 changed the status of land In Alaska. Statehood brought an entitlement to the state of 42.9 
millon hectares (1 06 millon acres) of pubic lands potentially rich In oil and gas. minerals and coal which it could 
selecttoritsownpurposes. Seiecttonofthoselandshastakentlme. The state has been in the process of selecting 
those federal lands for Its own use since statehood. The stttS uses that selected land for homesites, resource 
devetopment. deeds to dty/boroughs. e^ablshment of state parks and forests, and other uses. Such state land 
selecttons are ongoing. Thepaoeottheselecttonshasbeenmuchstowerthanorlginallyenvisioned. Newsreports 
of pending state land selecttons are often seen in Alaskan newspapers. 

Exactly whtoh lands the state selects and what the state does with those lands Is much in discusston. Alaska's 
land will continue to be a subject of much discusston. Inplementatton of the D-2 Issue (of ANCSA) and distrlbutton 
<A land to the Native village and regtonal coiporattons, the state of Alaska and private citizens ir the state will 
require time. 
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The Aiaska Native Claims SeMemem Act (ANCSA) of 1971 t)rought nearly 18 million hectares (44 million acres) 
of federal land and and more than $962 millon in settlement of native claims to land. The act created Alasl^a Native 
village and regtonal corporations. Twelve regionai bu^ness corporations manage money and land received from 
the federal government. A thirteenth corporation was organized for those Alaska Natives who reside outside of 
the state of Alaska. 

The Alaska Nattonal Interests Lands Conservatk)n Act (ANILCA) of 1 980 established ten new units of the National 
Park Sen/toe, added lands to seven nattonal wiMBfe refuges, and created nine new national wildlife refuges in 
Alaska. The act also extended wikJemess protection to large areas and establshed Admiralty island and Misty 
Rords Nattonal Monuments under the U.S. Forest Sen/ice. 

Though the U.S. Department of Agriculture contributes In a large way to agricultural programs at the University 
of Alaska, and the Cooperative Extenston Service, the most prominent USOA agency in ASaska is the U.S. Forest 
Sen/toe. Alaska has two nattonal fbiesta-the Tongass and the Chugach National Forests. Virtually all of 
Southeast Alaska les within the Tongass ftattonai Forest-except the cities. The coastal area due east of 
Anchorage fles within the boundaries o< Chugach Nattonal Forest Tongass Nattonal Forest isthe largest nattonal 
forest In the nation. The issue of togging in the Tongass has been a hotly debated environmental issue. Large 
areas in the Tongass were set askJe as wiktomess In 1980, but environmental groups have caltod fdr more 
protection and repeal of mandatory annual timber cuts. Protectors of the Tongass togging industry cried that 
greater environmental protedton wouU ebninate jobs. 

The U.S. Department of irNertor has several agencies of significance in Alaska. Rrst of all, the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) is the largest singto landHfnanaging agency in the state. The BLM in Alaska manages more 
land than many nattoris contain-over 80 milon acres. Secondly, under the C}epartment of the Interior, the U.S. 
Rsh and Witolife Sen/ice manages more than 76 millon acres in the state. Thirdly, under the U.S. Department 
of Intertor in Alaska is the Nattonal Park Sw>Acb (NPS). Uke the BLM, but with a different purposes, the NPS 
manages some 20 millon hectares (51 milon acres), or 13 percentofthe state's 151 millon hectar9Sv375miilton 
acres). 

NaUve allotments aitow Natives, under the alotment act, to apply fdr and receive up to 1 60 acres of vacant and 
unappropriated federal land if they couM demonstrate exckislve use of the land fdr parts of five consecutive years. 
That use couM be oommerdai fishing, hunting, trapping or beny ptoMng. The alk>tment program lapsed with 
passage of the Alaska Native Claims Selttement Act in 1 971 . The ageof applicants can have a bearing on whether 
or not Native aOotments are approved. For example, in a recent case, fifteen Kenai-area Natives claimed 18 
parcels and were denied because the applcants were not oU enough to claim personal exclusive use of the land 
sought. Appicattons for Native altotments ars made to the Bureau of Land Management. 
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The Importance of Alaska's Self-Sufflclency Resources 

Teacher Page 



Competency: Understand the Importance of Alaska's rssources 
used for self- sufficiency 

Tasks: Explain the convnerdal value of Alaska's seir-suffldency resources 

Explain the non-commercial value of Alaska's self-sufficiency 
resources 

Explain aesthetic and human values represented by Alaska's 

self-sufficiency resources 
Explain cultural vabes represented tiy Alaska's self-sufficiency 

resources 

Explain the vakie of self-sufRctency resources in tenns of stability of 
Alaskan ecosystems 

Introduction 

Alaskan resources used for self-suffteiency have real value. They provide high-energy protein, they help maintain 
culture, and they make the state interesting and unk|ue. Other values include family coheston, maintenance of 
tradittonal values, and "the fundamental basis of psychotogical and emottonal well being of persons within the 
village sodety," as noted by the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game. Subsistence resources, combined with 
other self-sufftoient efforts represent over 40 millton pounds of foodstuffs annually for rural Alaskans, not to 
mention clothing, shelter, fuel, and other amenities. Urban Alaskans also supplement their livelihoods in self- 
sufficient ways through natural resources. 

Ovarviflw 

Alaska's self-suffteiency resources will continue to play a strong role in the state's economy. With large areas of 
the state set aside as parks, refuges and wikJemess areas, not to mentton strong tradittons of Alaska's Native and 
non-Native people, self-suffteiency resources will continue to play an important role in the state's economy. As 
such, provkf 'ng food and fiber for personal use will continue to be important to Alaskans in the years to come. 

Suo^estftd Lftaming ActlvltiM 

1. Makearnapof Alaskciandpoimouttocallonof self-sufftoiency resoun^^ 

2. Make a chart showing the importance of subsistence in the Alaskan economy. 

3. Make a scrapbook highlighting articles about self-sufficiency. 

Raaourcea 

DIvieton of Subsistence, Alaska Department of Fish and Gams, Box 3-2000, Juneau. Alaska 99802. 

Nunam KRIutslstl, P.O. Box 2068, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) S43'2(S6'Th0 environmental and research arm 
of the Association of Village Council Presidents, the official representative body for the fifty-six Native villages 
ofAlaslca's Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta region. 

Rural Alaska Resources Aseociatlon, c/o RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908, Anchorage, AK 99520. Newslet- 
ter dealing with sut)sistence Issues. 
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Maoflginaa. Vldaoa and nima; 



-ni§ Rol* Of PistrariM In th« Alaska Economy," Alaska Rsh & Game Magazine, January-Febmary, 1988, 
pp. 4-11. 

"Let's Eat," 20 minute '."HS vktec, 1985. Available through the Alaska State Film Library or from KYUK Video 
Productions. Pouch 468. Bethel. AK 99559 (907) 543-3131. Three-part series examining the effect of Western 
foods on the health of Native Alaskans in the southwest portton of the state. Length: 12- 15 minute each 
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The Importance of Alaska's Self-Sufficiency Resources 

What la thm eomnmnlal Malum otAI/iska'a Mmlf.»ut/lcianev naoureea? 

In 1985 th«tottl annual statawktomrai harvest of food was 08dn^ mlllon pounds of fbod. 

or about 354 pounds par parson in lural areas. That amount of sutMistanca food consumed in lural Alaska 
•xcasds what the average American eals; the U.S. average consumption of domestic meat. fish, and poultry 
is about 255 pounds per person each year. (The Role of Fisheries in the Aiasi(a Economy^ Thatfigure 
rspresents jint the fdodstufia. and the subsistence use. Not only do natural resources used for self-suffi- 
ciency have a tangible value in Alaslta, but their value is worth milons of deltas If you add in the value of 
other seV-suflldency resources such aa wild msdkinals. dotMng. and decorative items, the value increases 
even inore. 




What about tha non'eon..yian:lal valua olAlaska'a aatUauHlclancv 
naoureaa? 

Self-sufficiency brings commercial and non^ommerdai forces together. Subsistence allows a person to make 
a Uving apart from the cash economy. Self-sufficiency, providing for human needs outside of the cash economy, 
has a commercial value in itself because any money you save providing for yourself outside of the cash economy 
means that much more of your cash is available ibr other purposes. 

Other non-commercial values might include doing something because you ike it. vou nught pick berries, harvest 
game, or fish for your family because you want to. and you might do it because you like it. 
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What fiboiA aesthetic mnd human imiuma mpmMtn tati bv Alaaka'it 
aelf-aufflclanevraaournaa'? " """" 

For the subsistence user, with use of the resource being handed down, subsistence use may represent family 
cultural, or religious values. For example, the taking of whales in Point Hope, Point Ley or Banow represents far 
more than just consumption of food in those oommuniaes. The whale hunt reprssents a way of life because the 
comnwnity is involved in the taking and using of the animal. SImllany, those who are self-reliant in other ways, 
for example, in growing a garden or in raising snimais for i.ieat. may have an attachment to their avocation which 
extends beyond the simple act itseir. The right and capabilty to pursue that lifestyle are at stake. 

What Is the alanmeanea of the culfural valuaa mp raaantad bv Alaaka'a aalf-antp. 

Subsjatence dnfers from "self-sufllciency- in that subsistence involves activities whteh are customary and 
tradWonal. Virtually anyone can partteipate in some sort of self-suffWency activity, though of course the Madison 
VS.ADFSG modmedmles as to what qualfies as subsistence. 

Subsistence has significant meaning to umn Alaskans and to others in the state. As the Alaska Department of 
Rsh and Qame writes, icustomary and tradtttonal subeistonce activities commonly are an in^ortant basis for the 
soctal order In many rural areas as wel as tonrtng an important non-monetary part of the economy. Activities of 
the family are often centered around the annual cyde of subsistence han^ng and processing. Primary sodai 
'^5? subsistence: commonly harvesting by males, processing by females, support roles for 

chiUrenandtheveryekJerty. Thefamllyislntegratedbytheenactmentofthe8etradWonalroles.entailngamutuai 
sharing of knowledge, labor, and material goods. Simllarly. the community itself is commonly integrated through 
substetence activities and the dtetributton and sharing of subsistenoe foods. Subsistence foods commonly are 
wi*ly shared among househokteinthe community, providng social support and welfiTOtotheeW^^ 
and others unable to support themselves." (-The Role of Fisheries In the Alaska Economy, pp. 5-6) 

WJlft la tfltf W/W QtSQlfSt^clanev n^ureaa In tmn n a ofAlaakan aeoavattun utahH. 

What is an ecosystem? The dtettonary says that an ecosystem is "an eoologteai community together with its 
physlcj environment, conskteredasaunit." Alaska's self-suffkSency resources have va^^ 
use. They have value in tenns of ecosystims. Take moose tor example. Moose have value to those who hunt 
moose,butmoosea»8ohavevaluetotheoveralleoo8ystem,provWlnofoodforpredators. Protectionof resources 
for subsistence or for the self-sufftoient uses of Alaskans benefits the resource as a whole. 

The vakje of protecting those resources for subsistence and seif-suffident uses sometimes competes with 
devetopment for economic uses. The issue of devek)pment of the Arctic Nattonai WiWIife Refuge (ANWR) and 
other areas, important tor subsistence needs, important for ecosystem protectton, and potential site for oil 
produrtton is a good example. 
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Economic Role of Self-Sufficiency 

TM'slMr Page 



Comptttncy: Undtrstand tlw •conotnte roto of Ml^•ufflcl•ncy in trw 
AlMkan •conomy 

Tasks: Describe the aoonomic importance of self-sufficiency in the village economy 

Describe the economic importance of viable village economies to the Alasica 
economy 

Identify costs of seif-sufficienc/ on the Alaska economy 
Describe sharing and distribution networtcs 

Introduction 

An area that Is not usually examined when taNdngof subsistence or self-sufficiency is the role it plays in the Alaskan 
economy. As the Aiasita Department of Fish and Game notes, subsistence supples over 40.3 mi'lton pounds of 
food annually in mral areas, i^igh in protein and low In fat many of the same foodstuffs commerdaliy worth 500 
or so a pound for potatoes to nine or ten doBars a pound for smol(Sd salmon, that resource represents a whopping 
force in the Alaslcan economy. Those estimates are for subsistence (customary and tradKlonal uses of wikl 
resources as food, material, customary sharing and local uses) in rural areas. What about those who use other 
natural resources for sef-suflidency or those who Ive in urban areas who supplement their diet with fish, wiM 
game, berries, or other natural resources? Just by consMering all those uses one can see that natural resources 
used fbr self-sufficiency are a major force in the Alaskan economy. 

There are several ways to took at the overview in 'emptoymenr or "Occupatton" in relatton to resources used fbr 
self-sufficiency or subsistence. There are those who support themselves either fully or partially in cubsistence or 
self-sufficient Hestyies. and those whose professkm is to regulate, study, or manage the resources being used. 
Such Jobs-for state and federal govenrHnents shouM not be overlooked; for too tong the job of regulating resources 
in nirel communities has taHen to outskJers. Afflmrative actton and tocai hire programs as well as volition on the 
part of mral people can help get rural Alaskans and other resource users into those jobs. Additionally, Native 
organizations, private groups and scientific entities Nre technk^ians, bioiogisis, administrators and managers who 
study and oversee these resources, either contracting with, supplementing, or providing independent stu(fies for 
govemments. Al' the above benefit econoiTteally from the subsistence (or self-sufftoiency) resource. 

Sugqertod Learning AetlvltiM 

1 . Interview a tocal subsistence user about the importance of self -sufficiency in his or her lit o. 

2. Keep a ledger on approximate dollar vahjes of self-sufficiency contributions to the students' family. 

3. List ways that self-sufficiency resources coukf help the student's family economlcally-and Improve their 
diet. 

4. Alaska WIMBfe Nntobook Sorias and Alaska Wllrffifft MnH>hrvMc SariftS Activities Guide for Taanhflrs: 

Collect data and prepare graphs showing the economk: value of the brown bear, p. 5. 
Raaourcea 

Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission, P.O. Box 570, Banow, AK 99723 

Dhrlston of Subsistence, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau, Alaska 99802 
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Eskimo WWhm Commission. P.O. Box 948, NioiT^e, AK 99762 

Inltmsilonsi Whaimg Commlsilon, The Rad House, Station Road, Histon, Cambridge, CB4 4NP, England, 

Nstional Marfns Flstwrtss Ssrvles» 709 W. 9th St., Juneau. AK 99801 

National Park Seivies, Alaska Region, 2525 Gambell St., Anchorage, AK 99503 

Nunam KltlutsMI, P.O. Box 2068. Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-2856-77)e environmental and research ami 
of the Association of vaao« Coundi Presidents, the otndal representmre body for the fifty-six Native vUiages 
of Alaska's Yukon-Kuskokwlm OMa region. 

Rural Alaaka n aao ui css Association. cA> RURALCAP, P.O. Bex 200908, Anchorage. AK 99520. Newslet- 
ter deaKng iviri suteMe/we issues. 



AllUfl'iHlllytPtinli Alaska rtorthwesi PuMshing Company. 137 East Seventh Ave., Anchorage, AK 99501 , 
1988 

aiaUfa wiwi— mm Whaling Alaska htorthwest Put)lshing Conpany, 137 East Seventh Ave., Anchorage, AK 
99501.1988 

The Role of Fisherfss In the Alsaks Economy," Hartman, Baker, Dean, Mills, and Wolfe, from Alaska Rsh and 
Game Magazine, Jan-Feb 1988. pp. 4-1 1 . 
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Economic Role of Self-Cufficiency 



Whmt la thm Bcanomic Importanem of amlf^suttlclBney In thm v!Hagm eci^nomv? 

As noted above, the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game credKs sutjsistence with providing over 40 million 
pounds of food to ural subeistence-usino Alaskans each year. ARhough some food items Ike flour are cheap, 
other foods such as smokec* salmon or scaBops can cost $1 0.00 a pound or more from a store. M any of Alaska's 
subsistence reeources 9n Mgh-protein, qualty products Ike salmon and caribou. Imagine the value of 40 milBon 
pounds of foodi Addtttonaily, think of al the supplemental values of a salmon in the freezer, moose steaks cn 
thegriH,orberriesonthek:8crea.^inAlaskanuitwnareasl Alaska's subsistence resources have a possible value 
In the hundreds of mIMons of dolars. 

As noted by the Alaska Department of Rsh and Qame, "Subsistence provides high qualty, nutritional foods to 
people iving in mral areas. WikJ fish and game is about one-third higher in protein than store-bought domesticated 
red meats, and the oils from fish and sea rnarnmals are healthy and eflideni s^ 
In coU northem dmates. 

* Because jobs and income are ImHed and unstable in mral communities, subsistence fishing and hunting play 
Irnportani stabiUng roles In the rural eoononriy. V\men rnonty is scarn 

matertals to help support farrtles. Whereas fiwer store foods may be imported to mral areas because of 
restrlcttons in incomes, wiU foods are aocessMe for famHes with the labor and equipment to han/est them. 
Subsistence is icened to an economic safety net which aofteiis the f al for rural areas when jobs are few." ("The 
Rde of Rsheries In the Alaska Economy," p. 5) 




What la thm aconomie Importanem of vlabla vlllagm aeonamlaa to tha Alaska aeon* 
omv? 

Economically viable villages can very much contribute to Alaska's overaH economy. In fact, in 1988 it is Alaska's 
smaH fvnd medhjm size communities which, accoran to the State Department of Labor, are largely responsible 
for Improving emptoyment figures. If s hard to tel how much of the ecoriomy in those small and medium-sized 
communities is backed up by subsistence and other fbrnis of self-sufficiency. Alaska's self-sufficiency resources 
directly supports the economy by providing basic needs of Ife such zs food, shelter, clothing, and fuel, and 
Indiredly supplementing resources purchased in the cash economy. 
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What Brm thm costs of smlUsutHct^cv on thB Ala&ka mnomv7 



Costsofsubeistanceorself-sufllciemifestyiMon^ Those Bfestyles provide a self-supporting 

safety net Some of VhOM subsistino on the reaource or those pursuing a self-sufficient lifestyle might be utili;;ing 
fish or other resources which might have been hanfested by acommerdalflshenTun, or they may have tal(enganf)e 
which a big-game guide could fave assisted a cHent in taking. To the person gaining that resource, the prize might 
be thought of as adgbL The pereon who loses out on the fish or game might feel cheated. To the objective viewer, 
however, the cost to the economy appears neglgible because human beings benefit. 

Onecost of any resource rnanagement program is thecost of studying th^ 

Government itself is the largest employer in the state of Alaska. Overseeing the natural resources in Alaska, 
including subsistence resources, has costs. Increased competitton usually means increased costs of regulation 
and impiementatton. There's no free lunch. 

What am stmrlna and dlatrilMtlon nmtworta? 

Histortcaly, subsistence resoufcss were dMdsd through sharing and dstrttxjtion networks. Many who Ive self- 
sufficient Dfestyies share and dMribute their labor or products i^ The Euro-American 
If esfyki is a cash eoonorny in which goods and sen^ices are exchanged for pieces of p 
Shai1nganddtotrl)utk)nnehMrfcsarewaystoexcha^ For 
exampls. when a whale is biought into certain northern Alaskan villages, the whale does not betong personally 
to the person who killed it-the whale belongs to the vitoge. Everyone assists in preparing the whale and everyone 
receives whale meat or blubber in retum. 
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Competing Uses 

Teacher Page 



Competency: 



UndtrtMand cumnt comptting ums cf Alaska's self-sufficiency 
resources 



Tasks: 



Explain Native versus non-Native uses of Alaska's self-sufficiency 



resources 

Explain sports and commercial fishing versus self-sufficiency fishing 
Explain the issue of intemattonal high seas fishing versus seif- 

suffldency fishing 
Explain the issue of Intemational Whaling Commission control 

of whaing 

Explain the issue of stale control of whaing 



Introduction 

Competltton is intensifying for Alaska's ftohery resources. The Japanese economy is booming, supporting a 
growing fleet that harvests salmon returning to Alaskan waters. Meanwhile in the U.S., eating hat)its have swung 
to favor seafood, increasing the demand f6r U.S. commercial catches. In additton the visitor industry brings more 
sports flshemnen to the state. As any Alaskan fisher can vouch the fishing resource reflects this scramble. 
Increasing competitton invites increasing govemmental regulations and management which may impact the self- 
suffldency Ifestyle. 



ITS hard to imagine that competing uses can provkle emptoyment for Alaskuns, but indeed many jobs deal with 
competing uses of resouross. Many feel that kx:al management is one element of competing uses so often 
overiooked. Btotogteal, social and management skills induding university training, will increase employmertt 
opportunities related to that management. The Alaska Department of Rsh and Game, U.S. Rsh and Wildlife 
Sendee. Nattonal Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, Native and other management groups have or need 
to have a strong interest in tocal hire, which will Ikely incrsase employrr opportunities for those directly affected 
by their polk:ie8. 

Su ggested Lft.^mlng Activities 

1. Atefikfl Wlldllffl Notebook Series and Alaska WUdBfe Notebook Series Activities Guide for Teachers: 
Simulatk>n of a hearing of the Alaska Board of Game, illustrating how managers must provide for the 
needs of competing user groups , p. 42; Simulation of a hearing regarding the management of seal 
han/est, p. 66; Human effects on wainjs, p. 71 ; Simulatton of a hearing on changes in migratory water- 
fowl treaties, p. 89 

2. Write to the Alaska Eskimo Whaing Commission, the Eskimo Walms Commission, the Intemational 
WhaOng Commisston, and the Nattonal Marine Rsheries Sen/ice to find out how well the management of 
whales and walms is succeeding as federal and Native groups continue to work together. OR: invite 
representatives from these agencies as wen as subsistence and self-sufficient users and fishermen, to 
conduct a panel discusston or debate on this issue. 

3. Pm|ect wild contains numerous activities related to conflicting uses of natural resources. These activities 
include: 

'We'rs in This Togethcrf C^udents intendew people to identify environmenta! problems, and then 
analyze, interprci, and summarize their findings.'^p. 135. Bill's Fate," ("students investigate pending 
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legislation affecting wildlfe, compare social and poltical viewpoints') p. 143; "Wtien a Wtiale is a Right." 
("students twid a fiypothetical meeting of the International Whaling Commission, evaluate the possil)ie 
Impact of vrildrife issues on aiances and other relationships between and among nations.") p. 149; 
"Changing Attitudes' ("Students design and conduct community interviews, descritse factors which may 
influence a change in attitude.") p. 165; "To Zbne or Not to Zone,' (Students role-play a meeting of a 
county commission pertaining to a land-use issue, identify social and ecoiogical considerations where 
human uses of land conflct with each other...") p. 177; "Cat)in Conflict,' ("Students participate in a role- 
playing activity, describe possible circumstances in which pubic and private interests rray conflict...") p. 
185. 

Raaourcaa 

Alaska Eskimo Whanng Commission, P.O. Box 570, Barrow, AK 99723 

Bursmi of Land Management, 701 C Street, Box 13, Anchorage, AK 99513 

Ohrlslon of Subslstsnce, Alaska Department of Fish and Gams, Box 3-2000, Juneau, Alaslta 99802 

Eskimo Walrus Commlsston. P.O. Box 948, Nome, AK 99762 

Gresnpsacs, Box 104432. Anchorage, AK 99510. Strong advocates for whale and other marine mammal 
conservation. 

imematlonal Whaling Commission, The Red House, Station Road, Histon, Cambridge, CB4 4NP, England, 
U.K. trttemational agency whlOt regulates whale harvest and oonsen/ation. 

National Marlns nshsriss Ssrvlce.709 W. 9th St., Juneau, AK 99801 

National Park SmvIcs, Alaska Regton, 25?^ Gambell St., Anchorage, AK 99503 

Nunam Kttlutslsti, P.O. Box 2068, Bethel, AK 99559 (907) 543-2856- 77ie environmental and research ami 
of the Association of Village Council Presidents, the official representative body for the fifty-six Native villages 
of Alaska's Yukon-Kuskokwkn Delta region. 

Rural Alaska Resources Association, c/o RURALCAP, P.O. Box 200908, Anchorage, AK 99520. Newslet- 
ter dealing with sulxistence issues. 

U.S. Hsh and WlWIIfs Ssivlcs, Alaska Regton, 1101 East Tudor Road, Anchorage, AK 99503 
Bookaand MflOMlnfta; 

Alaska Whales and Whaling, Alaska l^rthwest Publishing Company, 137 East Seventh Ave., Anchorage, AK 
99501,1988 

"The Role of Fisheries In the Alaska Economy," Hartman, Baker, Dean, Mills, and Wolfe, from Alasl<a Rsh and 
Game Magazine, Jan-Feb 1988, pp. 4-11. 

"Marine MamnMis: A New Era?," Lloyd Lowry, from Alaska Rsh and Game Magazine, Nov-Oec 1 987, pp. 29- 
32. 
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Competing Uses 



Why IB thBn a eontrovorav regarding Native versus non^NBtlve uses of Alaska's se/f> 
sufttclaney rasourcas? 

With thousands of years of heritags in the state, Alaska's Native people are deeply invested in sut)slstence and 
self-sufficiency Ifestyles. Some of these Ines are drawn less rigidly in Alaska than in other parts of the world, 
but fbr Alaska's Native people subsistence resources used for seW-suffldency have great meaning. Evidence 
proves that Native people have inhabited Alaska tor over 1 0,000 years. Their MnsMp with the resource Is beyond 
questton. ForthisreasonrnanyNatfveorganizatk)nsirivolvathernselvessignifk:art Other 
users find that involvement threatening to their own use of resources. 




What Is tha conflict batwaan soorts and eommarelal fishlna and salf^sufflclancy 

A number of forces compete fbr Alaska's fishing resource. Those who fish for subsistence han^est 40.3 million 
pounds of food annually, with two-thirds of that han^ composed of fish and shellfish. Rural Alaskans consume 
about 230 pounds offish perperson peryear. Rsh used tor subsistence include salmon, halibut, cnar, dsco, broad 
whiteflsh, pike, sheefish, and Alaska blackflsh as well as abalone, cockles, chitons, sea cucumbers, sea urchin 
eggs, and herring roe. (The Role of Rsheries In the Alaska Economy, p. 5) 
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The same article notes the diversity and growth in the Alaskan comnerdal fishing industr> Salmon fishing 
dominates the commercial industry-salmon is the number two export from Alaska after oil. The market for herring 
roe opening up in the 1970s brought enonnous growth in that fishery. Halibut, a historic fishery, is of such 
commercial value that it !s controlled by intemattonal agreement. Groundfish harvest has grown tremendously, 
enhanced by joint venture harvests with other countries. Rnally. shellfish, including shrimp, king, dungeness and 
tanner crab, scaitops. oysters and sea urchins represent over 180 milBon dollars in revenue annually. 

Sport fishing is very important in Alaska. The Sport Rsh Division of the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game was 
fomied with statehood. Last year ADF&G estimated that 370.000 anglers fished in Alaska. Though estimates 
vary on the commercial value of the fish they caught, it is less than the other users. But sports fishing has 
ctout-economicandpoltical EconomicallythesepeoplecontributeconsiderablytotheAlaskan economy. ADF 
& G estimates state that for 1986 sports sports firhing expenditures were over $200 millton with gross business 
revenues of over $350 miflkm. 

All three groups have an interest in catching fish-the self-sufficiency userfbrfbod, the commercial user for income, 
the sports user for sport. For years consUerable debate has taken place regarding the relative vahies and 
protection of each of these uses. Federal and state laws protect each, but the ongoing debate continues. 

What la th» Issum of Int^atlonal hiph smm fishing v^us smIU 
aufflclanev ffahlng? 

The issue of intemattonal high seas fishing versus seif*sufflciency fishing is overshadowed by the issue of 
intemattonal high seas fishing versus troing. seining and gill net commercial fishing in Alaska. High seas fishing, 
taking fish in giant nets outside of U.S. waters, affects both commercial and subsistence (and self-sufficiency) 
catches. hHgh-seas flsheiy management, k)ng simply left to the discretton of those fishing, is an everyday topic 
of concem in Alaska. What about high-seas intervention of salmon? Do the fish betong to those who live where 
they originated? Who has rights to fish on the high seas? Foreign fishing in Alaskan waters is governed by the 
Magnuson Fishery and Consen^atton Act of 1976. The U.S. Rshery Conservatton Zbne established by the act 
extends from 3 nautical miles from shore to 200 nauttoal miles from shore. In addition, the act providesfor exclusive 
management authority over continental shelf fishery resources and anadromous species (those which mature in 
the ocean, then ascend streams to spawn in fresh water) beyond the 200-mile Imit. except when they are within 
anyrecognizedforeignnalion'sterritoriaisea. (AlaskaMlBQa&p.92) Whataboutthosetakenonthe high seas? 
ShouMnI further intemafional agreemertts specify to whom the fish belong? What about those who depend on 
that fishery resource fbr food? What about commercial users? These questions and more are the daily fare of 
fish managers. 

What eonflleta hava aHaan coneaming tha IntamaHanal Whaling C ommission control 
of whaling 7 

As noted in the Araaica Alminae. ''Bowhead whales have been protected from commercial whaling by the 
Convention fbr ttie Regulation of Whaling of 1931 . the International Convention fbr the Reculation of Whaling of 
1947. the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972. the Endangered Species Act of 1973 and the Convention of 
Intemational Trade in Endangered Species of WiU Fauna and Rora. Commercial whaling for gray whales has 
been banned by the Intemational Convention for the Regulation of WhaBng since 1947. These conventions and 
acts have, however, altowed for a subsistence han^est by Alaska Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos. 

'Since1978. the imemationalWhaflngComnriisston has regulated ttie takeofbowhea^ 
catch nmitfor Alaska Eskimos. Alsoin 1978. the IWCredassifiedtheeastemstockofgraywhaiesfromaprotected 
species to a sustained management stock with an annual catch Imit of about 1 79 whales, based on ttie average 
known removals during the period 1 968-77. The entire catch Imit has been reserved for taking by Natives or by 
member governments on behalf of Natives. Other species of large baleen whales, such as minke and fin whales, 
are occasionallytaken by Alaska Eskimos for fbod. The onlytoothed whale taken by Eskimos is the beluga and 
its harv est is managed by the state.' (Alaska Almanac, p. 237) 
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What about thm IsMum otmtat^ control of whaling 7 

Upon statehood, marine mammals came under the jurisdiction of the Alasica Department of Rsh and Game (ADF 
& G). The Marine Mammal Protection Act (MMPA) of 1972 though, turned that control of marine mammals over 
to the federal government. That act gave management of polar bears, walaises, and sea otters to the U.S. Fish 
and WlldlfeService and placed the management of seals, sealonsandwhateslnthe handsof the National Marine 
Rsheries Senrice. Though the act alows fbr control of management of these mammals to revert to the states, 
the process is not so easy. Just after passage of the act, the state requested that control revert to the state. In 
1976 management of wahusea was returned to the state, then went back to the federal govc^mment in 1 979. As 
Uoyd Lowiy noted in TIah and Game Magazines 

"Five criteria were used to reco mm end which, if any, marine mammal species should be managed by the state. 
They were: 

Are populationa healthy and within optimum sustainable population (OSP)? 
Do oonsefvaMon issues exist which can be addressed by state management? 
Couid a stale rnanagement program be effectNe? 
la there pubic support fdr state management? 
la a state management program eoonomicany feasible? 

*Based on these criteria, ADF & Q recommended that a state program is feasible for three spedes: polar bears, 
wakuses, and sea otters." ("Marine Mammals: A New Era?", p. 30) 

As Lowry notes in the same article, some have perceived the issue of state control of marine mammals (including 
whales) as a "State versus federaT issue, but the issue involves economics. For example, which agency should 
pay for expenshre research? The cooperative management anrai jement between the Eskimo Walrus Commis- 
sion and the USFWS evolved. Similar cooperative arrangements between governments and local managers or 
among interest groups have taken place between the Nonh Slope Borough Rsh and Game Management 
Committee and the Inavialuit Game Council (which representsresMentsof the western Canadian Arctic) regarding 
management of Beaufort Sea polar bears. 

Whales are a sensitive and emoltonai issue. Though the han^st of whales represents an important food source 
and feature of cultural Meniify for Bering and Beaufort Sea Eskimos, these giant docile creatures are the focus 
of increasing attenik>n by governments and environmentalgroups. Greenpeace, fbr example, takes radical stands 
concerning protectton and conservalh)n of whales. Though the state doesnl manage whales, and in the 
foreseeable future probably wonl today, the Alaska Department of Rsh and Game wortcs with federal agencies 
to develop management plana tor al the marine mammals. 
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Potential Uses of Alaska's Self-Sufficlency Resources 

Teacher Page 



Compttency: Understand potential usm of Alaska's salf-aufflclsncy rasourcas 

Tasks: Explain under-utilzed Alaskan self-sufficiency resources sucti as: 

a. freshwater d. coal 

b. bottom fisti e. berries 

c. peat f. other wild edible plants 



Introduction 

The Great i^nd Is a rich land. Not only Is Alaska largely undeveloped, but it Is also important for self-sufficiency 
because of its plentiful, though fragile riches. Self-suffidency has the potential to impact wikjilf e or other resources. 
It also offers a cleaner, more self-detennining Ifestyle. 

Qvervlow 



Emptoymeni potential related to Alaska's underutiized self-sufficiency resources has great potential. Anyone in 
the business of seling wood stoves (biomass fuel is a very undenjtiHzed self-suffkdency resource in Alaska) can 
tel you that inquiries are increasing. Solar devices, gardening, gathering, alternative fuels provkje sources of 
emptoymeni In sales, Installatton. and servtee, not to mentton the home emptoyment related to a self-sufftoieni 
Bfestyle. 




Suoqeatfld Lftaming Aetlvltlfta 



1. Brainstonn about undenjtilized Alaskan resources. 

2. Invite people to class who are putting undemtilzed resources to use - OR- visit people who are doing so. 
Obsen^e their routines, activities, methods, equipment, and products. Rnd out some of the benefits of 
their kleas in tenns of economics, convenience, comfort, etc. 

3. Choose one undemtilzed resource and design and implement a project to use that resource. 

Resources 



Bureau of Land Management, 701 C Street, Box 13, Anchorage, AK 99513 

Dh^lston of Subsistence, Alaska Department of FIsti and Game, Box 3-2000, Juneau, Alaska 99802 

National Marine Fisheries Service. 709 W. 9th St., Juneau, AK 99801 

Nattonal Paric Service, Alaska Regton, 2525 Gambell St., Anchorage, AK 99503 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Alaska Region, iioi East Tudor Road, Anchorage, AK 99503 

Book«! 




Energy in the Great Land. Alaska Energy Education Series. Vocational Materials Ubrary, Office of Adult and 
Vocational Education, Alaska Department of Education, Box F, Juneau, AK 9981 1 . Also available at extension 
offices. 
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Root. Stem and Laaf : wild Vaoatahifla of Southaaat Atoaka by Glen Ray. South East Regional Resource 
Center, 21 0 Ferry Way, Juneau, AK 99801 . Soon to be nprinod. 

Wild Edibia and Polaanoua Ptanta of Aia«fc« Cooperative Extension Service. University of Alasl<a, 1976. 
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Potential Uses of Alaska's Self-Sufficiency Resources 



What am undwr^uttllnd Alaskan s^lf^aufflctoncv nsourcBs? 

Alaska has a wsalth of resources, many of wfiich are urrderutilzed. Fdr example, the state h as great lakes, rivers 
arxl glaciers, piv^ng enormous quantities of fresh water. 

An Alaskan who has seen fish rnarkets in Europe or the Oriem knows that a fish an Alas^ 

be a valued food source elsewhere. Alaska's commercial bottomfish industry, until recent times of inconsequential 

economic Importance, is today a thriving Industry. 

Alaska has an estimated 27 millon acres of peat. Though peat is hardly used as a fu 'I in Alaska, it's an important 
source of energy elsewhere In the worU. Setting environmental concerns aside, if Alaskans used peat to heat 
their homes, the stale would have enough peat for centuries of home heating. Some Alaskans already use coal 
forself-sufficiency. TheyprycoalfromhiilskJesor,ontheKenaipeninsula,pickitoff thebeaches. Though Alaska's 
coal Is relativeiy low In heat value (BTUs)t It is also plentiful and kw As stated in Energy in the Great 

Land, Alaska probably has a coal rssouroe 'Approaching 200 billon tons. At the rate that Alaskans utilize energy 
at the current level, that Is enough efwgy to last 15,000 years." /gnewty in tha Great Land p 2e\ 




Many Alaskans make use of berries for food. The state has a wealth of wild benies, from salmonbemes to 
nagoonberries to blueberries and hucklebentes. Some Alaskans can wiM berries and sell them. Others can and 
freeze berries for use all winter. Other wiM edible plants include various seaweeds, roots, stems and leaves. 
Techniques for gathering these materials vary, of course, and a number of guidebooks concerning their use are 
available. Locals have lnfonnatk>nconcemlng plants in their area. 

Alaska has, as part of the U.S., adopted the mass economy of the U.S. Some Native economies are partially or 
largely setf*sufflcient« depending on the resources in their area. Alaska's diverse resources have the potential to 
contribute in many nrtore ways to the k/ellhood of Alaskans. 
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During the Second Worid War Americans were encouraged to do their part for the war effort by growing a 
VIctojy Garden. The concept of the Victory Garden was that wfth yards and terraces in cultivation and those 
at home doing the cultivating, the ensuing self-suffldency would free people and energy tied up in raising food 
for the war effort. In a similar manner, fuel, energy and environirwntally efficient self-sufficiency can greatly 
contribute to economic and social wen-being. 




££BASTODES RUBSRRinOS 




SSaASTODES MELANOPS 
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